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SIGNIFICANT PHASES OF AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT.* 


HERBERT MYRICK. 


— 
ENANT farming is on the increase in 
the United States. During the past 
decade, our agricultural tenantry in- 
creased relatively three times as fast 
as did our yeomanry—those who cul- 
tivate farms which they own. The 
total gain in the number of farms was 
’ about equally divided between own- 
ers and tenants. Whether tenant 
farming increased faster than from 
1870 to ’80, there is no accurate means 
of judging, tenure not having been 
reported in the ninth census. The 
large gain in tenant farming during 
the past decennial period demon- 
strates that the comparatively small 
proportion of mortgaged farms (only 
one-fourth of the whole number 
revealed by the census), was due in 
part to foreclosure of mortgages and 
the acquirement of the property by 
the money lenders. Yet in the twenty-two States for which the 
data as to farm home proprietorship was given in a preceding arti- 
cle*, tenantry increased less than the United States average, and 
the mortgaged farms were but one-fifth of the total number. In 
these twenty-two States we find a decrease in the value of farms 
and of machinery, the increase in live stock values is below the 
national average, and the gain in total assets is relatively but one- 
third as great as for the United States. There was no appreciable 
increase in the value of farm productions. These twenty-two States 
thus represent the most unfavorable phase of agriculture, yet their 
area of improved land gained 36 per cent. against the national 
average of 26 per cent. 

Such facts temper the extraordinary gain in rented farms, 
but another bad feature is the tendency toward larger farms—most 
marked in the Northern Central States, where complaint of tenant 
and mortgagee is loudest. In that section at least, the evidence is 
conclusive that farms are growing larger and are passing into the 
hands of landlords faster than is well for the public welfare. 





Table One—THE CHANGES IN THREE DECADES COMPARED. 


Showing the per cent. increase of farm areas, numbers and values in the 
United States in the ninth decade (from 1880 to 1890 exclusive), eighth 
decade (1870 to 1880), and seventh decade (1860 to 1870), the development of 
population during these periods, the average size of farms, and the number 
of farms to each 100 families in the whole nation.. 

when, a22 | Ninth ; Eighth Sev'nth 


The figures represent per cents. except 


otherwise stated. States. _ decade decade decade 
Areas of farm lands increased... 17.5 16.3 31.5 0.1 
Improved land increased.. de- NEU RKNEReeR Aa 36.1 25.6 51.0 16.0 
Unimproved land increase a. 0.8 "BAT 15.0 10.3 
Number of farms increased. ..................+.- 9.6 13.8 50.7 30.0 
Owned farms inereased.. ............ — 4.8 9.5 pice ieee 
Tenant farms increased . «| 24.5 26.3 okie ieee 
Values of land, farms, buildings i inere ased . —4.2 30.2 10.1 40.0 
Values of implements and machines ine...... —2.7 21.6 20.5 37.0 
Values of live stock increased. a Seaphake 35.5 2.3 —1.6 40.0 
Values of total farm assets incre: sased. 10.1 32.0 8.8 45.0 
Value of farm productions inereased........... 0.8 11.2 ae ie ae 
Per cent. farm area that w: ts unimproved land 42.8 42.7 46.9 53.7 
Average size of farms (acres).... 140. 137 134. | 153. 
Average improved land per farm, acres. aida 80. 78 7s. | Fi. 
Average unimprove a ACTOS........ 60. 59. 63. 82. 
Pomdation increased, per cent. ...........- 22.7 24.8 30.1 22.6 
Inhabitants of farms increased, per cent.... ; 14.1 50.3 30.2 
Population not on farms increased, per cent. 33.7 14.6 16.3 
Total population on farms at the end of eac h 41 45. 39. 
decade, per cent -aabee 
For every 100 f: umilies there were farms. onde ‘ 37. 40. 35. 
a. This column shows the changes for the total of 22 States mentioned in Table A, 


Page 667, Vol. LIL, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for December 1893—from 1880 to 189, 


the ninth decade. 


On the other hand, an immense addition to the farm area is 
noted, especially of improved land, the proportion being largest in 
these same North Central States. Equally encouraging is the fact 
that farm real estate, tools, and stock show a gain of one-third in 


*This article properly supplements the review of the Census of farm 
mortgages in the United States, published in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
for December, 1893, Pages 666-7, and the Census as to the number of farms 
printed on Page 710 of the issue referred to. The data herewith presented as 
to the tenure, size, area and values of farms in 1890 are published for the 
first time, through the courtesy of Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of 
Labor im charge of the completion of the Eleventh Census. The Census 
returns are the basis for an immense amount of original calculation and 
comparison embraced in this review. The Census figures are assumed to be 
correct, though the limitations of the agricultural part of the Census are 
painfully apparent, a fact which is not concealed. 
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value, the North Central group being above the average in this 
respect. The comparatively small gain in value of the farmers’ 
product is not so encouraging. 

Before discussing the departments of this inquiry, let us cop. 
sider the summary for the whole country printed in Table One, 
Here we see that the increase in total farm area and of improved 
land was only about half as fast during the ninth as in the eighth 
decade, while the gain in numbers of farms was not one-third ag 
fast as in the eighth, and not even half as fast as in the seventh 
decade. The gain of 30 percent. in farm values, three times as much 
as in the previous decade, shows a marked development of the wide 
areas that had been converted into farms during the eighth decade, 
This is further reflected in the continued reduction in the proportion 
of unimproved land. How population has turned away from the 
farm and toward the city, is emphasized by the statistics discussed 
in this magazine for March (Page 160), and partly reprinted here, 


CHANGES IN THE TENURE OF FARMS. 


(See table of details on Page 175, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for March.) 


During the ten years ended June, 1890, the number of farms in 
the United States increased 555,000, of which 285,000 were cultivated 
by their owners (without reference to whether the farm was owned 
free of debt or mortgaged), and 270,000 were worked by tenants, 
Thus the gain in farm tenants about equaled the gain in farm 
owners. But the owned farms increased less than 10 per cent. over 
their previous number, while the tenant farms gained about 27 per 
cent., or nearly three times as fast. In every 100 farms in 1880, 
nearly 75 were cultivated by their owners, but now only 72, so that 
in 1890 more than 28 per cent. of our farms were worked by tenants, 
against 25 per cent. at the opening of the decade. 

The most discouraging phase of this tenant farming is the larger 
proportion of the tenantry who pay a fixed money rental, rather 
than farm on shares. The 285,000 gain in tenant farms, is about 
equally divided between the two classes, but the farmers who pay a 
cash rent increased over 40 per cent., while those who farm on shares 
were only 20 per cent. more than in ’80. Out of every hundred 
tenant farmers, thirty-five now pay a cash rental, whereas only 
thirty-one used to do so. 

The various sections of the country show differing develop- 
ments of farmtenure. The North Atlantic States, with 37,000 fewer 
farms, have 47,000 fewer yeomanry, showing an increase of nearly 
ten thousand in numbers of tenant farms, or nearly nine per cent., but 
here the gain was largely in those whofarmon shares. In the other 
groups of States, the increased number of farms is about equally 
divided between yeomen and tenants, but the proportionate increase 
in tenantry is everywhere much the greater, and far more paya 
money rental now than formerly. 

The South Atlantic States have 16 per cent. more farms, but 
only 12 per cent. more yeomen, and 24 per cent. more tenants than 
at the opening of the ninth decade. The kindred group of South 
Central States, with 22 per cent. more farms (over a million in all), 
gained 18 per cent. in owned farms and 30 per cent. in tenantry, the 
two classes being about equally divided. Relatively, the money- 
rent payers increased 44, against 23 per cent. for those who pay in 
shares of produce. This is a fine exhibit for Southern agriculture, 
compared to the returns from States to the North and West. 

In the magnificent empire of the North Central group, with 
almost two million farms, or 134 per cent. more than in 1880, the 
owned farms are but 9 per cent more, while the tenantry have gained 
over 29 per cent. And this vastly enlarged body of tenants mostly 
pay a money rental, this class having increased 66 and the farmers 
on shares only 17 per cent. This was the region that made such a 
marvelous agricultural development in the eighth decade. 

The popular idea of the Western States is still at variance with 
the Census grouping of Mountain and Coast regions and Territories 
in this class. Here are the newer as well as some of the older set- 
tled regions, and it is gratifying to find that while the number of 
farms increased three-fourths, the gain in farms cultivated by their 
owners was even larger, or 78 per cent. Only about one in ten of 
the new farms made in the ninth decade was occupied by a tenant 
in 1890, although the number of tenanted farms increased one-half, 
rather more of which were farmed on shares than paid a money 
rental. This is the only Census group of States in which the per 
centage of the total number of farms that are cultivated by ownert 
(88 per cent.) was greater than ten years earlier (86 per cent.). 


CHANGES IN THE SIZE OF FARMS. 


For the first time in forty years, the census reveals a tendency 
toward largerfarms. The average farm in 1890 contained three acres 
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more than at the opening of the decade, or an increase in size of 2.2 
percent. The Atlantic States all show a continuation of the pre- 
vious trend toward smaller farms. In the Southern Coast States, 
the average farm contains 25 fewer acres, a decrease in size of nearly 
15 per cent, while in the South Central region the farms are 4 per 


Table A—THE SIZE OF FARMS 


Showing the average size of farms in the United States in 1890 and in 1880, by 
sections, and the proportion of each class of sizes to the total number of 
farms. (See Page 160, March AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, for the details 
‘of this table 











aa etait : re No. At-\So. At- North | South |West’n,. United 
STATED IN ACRES. tantic. lantic. Ce’tral Ce *tral States.| States 
Average size of Farms, 1890....| 95.0 | 134.0 | 133.0 | 144. 324. 137. 
Ditto, 1880...... ‘ Moet ea 97.6 157.3 121.9 150. 312. 134. 
Inerease (+) or decrease ( ee —2.6 —23.3 +11.1 —6. +11.2 +3. 
Percentage ine, or dee..... —2.6 |—14.8 +9.1 —4. +3.5 | +2.2 
“OF THE TOTAL NI MBE rR OF ~ 1890 1880 Total No. of Such Farms. 
FARMS, THOSE IN SIZE FROM| Per Cent. Pr er Cent. 1890 1880 | 1870 
Three to 10 acres constituted 3.29 3.47 |i 450.194 139.241 178.896 
Ten to 20 ACES. ......--00e- 5.81 6.35 || 265,550 254,749 | 294,607 
Twenty to 50 acres . 19.77 19.44 || 902,777 781,574 847.6 
Fifty to 100 acres .... haus 24.60 25.76 1,121,485 1,032,810 
One hundred to 500 acres. 44.00 42.30 2,008,694 1 695,983 
Five hundred to 1,000 ac res... 1.84 1.89 car é 
Over 1,000 acres in size........ 0.69 0.79 31,546 
~Total..............-------. | 100.00 100.00 || 4, 564,641 4,008,907 | 2,659,985 











cent. smalle or. The it increase in size of farms is most marked (9.1 
per cent.) in the Northern Central States. Omitting the deserted 
borough of Nevada, the Western States have farms of about the 
same average size as in 1880. 

Out of every hundred farms the Eleventh Census found 44 that 
contained between 100 and 200 acres, or nearly two more than in the 
Tenth Census. In the other classes the gain or loss in size is very 
slight, as Table A shows. 

Table B—THE CHANGES IN FARM AREAS 


Showing the total area in farms, and the acres of improved and of unimproved 
land in 1890 compared to 1880. 


[Ste ate d in millions and tenths thereof—last five figures omitted.] 





j ' No. At- So. At-; North | South |West’n. United 
CLASSIFICATION OF AREAS. lautic. |\lantic.'Cen’ral Ce n’ral| States. States. 
Total acres in farms, 1890. 62.7 100.1 256.6 | 156.4. | 47. 3 623.2 
Ditto 1880 . , , 67.9 101.4 207.0 133.5 | 26.2) 536.1 
Increase (+) or decrease (—)....| —5.2 —1.3) +49.6 | +22.9 | +21.1) +87.1 
Percentage ine. or dec.. --| —3.7 —1.2 | +23.9 | +17.1 | +80.5 +16.3 
Improved land acres, 1890......| 42.3 41.7 | 184.3} 66.3 23.0' 357.6 
Ditto 1880 . : : 46.3 36.2 136.8 | 49.8 15.5 234.8 
Increase or decrease | -| —4- 0 4+5.5| +47.5 +-16.5 7.5 +728 
Percentage ine. or dec.... -8.7 +15.2 } +34.7 | +33.1 L4y. 9 +25.6 
Unimproved land, acres, 1890 20.4 58.5 | 72.3 | 90.2 24.3} 265.6 
Ditto 1880 ‘ if SS 65.2 | 70.1 83.7 10.6; 251.3 
Increase or decrease...... 1.2 —6.7| 422] +65] +13.6) +143 
Percentage ine. or dee..........| —5.5 |—10.3! +31! 47.7 141283 45.7 


The area in farms increased only 16 per cent. during the period 
se review. Improved land gained one-fourth, and unimproved 
7 percent. The net gain in thearea of farms was 87,000,000 acres, 
ot which 72,000,000 was improved and the balance unimproved land. 
In the Atlantic States there was an actual decrease in the 
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THE STATES AS GROUPED BY THE CENSUS, 
breadth of farm land, owing to the absorption of such land by the 
growth of villages and cities, as well as to the abandonment to forest 
gtowth of areas which in 1880 were included in the farms enumer- 
ated. This change is specially marked in the North Atlantic region, 
where four million acres (nearly 9 per cent.) of what was formerly 
returned as improved land has apparently relapsed into a wild state, 
outside the pale of farm lands proper. The decrease in the breadth 
of unimproved land has been actually but a quarter as great, and 
relatively but 5} per cent. 

In th South Atlantic States, the decrease in farm area is only 
1} per cent. It is confined to unimproved land. This group has 
6,765,000 fewer acres of unimproved land, of which 5,511,000 acres 











have gone into improved and cultivated areas. The South Central 
States have added over one-third to their area of improved land and 
nearly 8 per cent. to the unimproved land in farms. The changed 
conditions of agriculture in the Northern Central region are 
reflected in the fact that its increased farm area is nearly all 
improved land, the gain in which has been over 34 per cent., while 
unimproved gained only 3 per cent. On the contrary, the Western 
States’ increase in farm area was two-thirds unimproved to one- 
third improved. Although this region shows the largest gain of any 
(four-fifths, or almost double) in farm areas, its improved land gained 
only 48 per cent. while the unimproved is 128 per cent. more. 


Table C—SIGNIFICANT FARM VALUES 


Showing the value of land, fences and buildings ; of implements and machines ; 
of live stock, and the total of these assets; also the value of all farm pro- 
ductions obtained from the foregoing, in 1890 and 1880, with the total and 
percentage changes. 


[Stated in round millions of dollars.] 

















: sq |NO. At-\So. At-| North | South |West’n| United 
CLASSIFICATION OF VALUES. lantic. | lantic. E; en’ral ew’ ‘ral| States. States. 
Value of land, fences, and),, -~ 440K | Gamer ‘ 
buildings, 1890. . «ee... , fo 29589. |$ 1,135. 7,066. | 1,440. | 1,095. | 13,276. 
Ditto 1880. eevee 2,803. 892. | 5,129. 982. | 391. | 10,197. 
Increase or dec: rease namiedbedd —264. | +243. |+1,937. | +458. | +704. |+3,079. 
Percentage inc. or dec..... —9.4, +27.3) +37.8 +46.7/+180. | +30.2 
Value of implements and ma- ~ an ons 
ehinery, 1990............+..-. 117. 36. 252. 58. 30. 494. 
pt Oe | peer re ee eere 107. 31. 206. 47. 16. | 406. 
Increase or decrease ........... +10. +5. +46. +11. +14. | +88. 
Percentage ine. or dec..........| +9.2 | +18.3 | +22.3) +25.2) +92.2) +21.6 
| 
Value of live stock 1890......... 314. 162. | 1,195. 351. 187. | 2,208. 
Ditto 1880...... nanan ‘ 286. 29. 763. 234. 88. | 1,500. 
Increase or decrease........... +28. +33. | +432. | +-116. +99, | +708. 
Percentage ine. or dee. . +O7.4 +25. 3 | +56.7) +49.7/+112. | +47.2 
| | 
Total assets, value 1890. ici 2,970. 333. | 8,514. 1,849. | 1,312. | 15,979. 
BORON BO ak 6s. nianine ace : 3,196 1,051. 6,099. | 1,263. 495. | 12,104. 
Increase or dee ee 226. -282 |4-2,415 ». | +586. | +817. |+3,875. 
Percentage dee. or ine......... —%7.1) + 24.9 | +39.6, +46.5) +165 +32. 
| 
Val. of all farm nenedie ts, 1890 418. 293. 1,113. | 480. 156. | 2,460. 
Ditto 1880....... : share 440. 268.0} 1,010. | 398. | 95. | 2,212. 
Increase or decrease ...........| —22. +25. | +103. +82. +61. | +248. 
Percentage dec. or ine. —5.1 +9.3' +10.2 2) +20.6' +64.2 +11. 2 


The value of the United States farmers’ easets— land, fences, 
buildings, implements, machines, and live stock — increased one- 
third during the ninth decade, but the value of his products was 
only 11 percent. more in ’90 than in ’80. With assets valued at four 
billions of dollars more, the extra produce has gained barely 250 
millions of dollars in value. Whereas in 1879 our farm produc- 
tions were worth about 18 per cent. of the value of the farmers’ 
assets, in 1889 our agriculture yielded only 14} cents in value for 
every dollar invested, a decrease of 34 percent. After paying for 
necessary supplies, interest, and taxes, and hired help out of this 
144 cents, how much is left the farmer for his own labor and for 
return on so much of his own capital as he has invested ? 

A decline of 7 per cent. in agricultural assets and of 5 per cent. 
in values of farm productions in the North Atlantic States is not 
unexpected. In the other regions, the gain is marked in values of 
farm assets, the Western States of course Jeading. But in all these 
groups, the comparatively small gain in total.value of productions, 
reflects the era of low prices. 

Yet the farmers’ assets show an increase in value (82 per cent.) 
greater than the increase in population (25 per cent.). The value of 
land, fences, and buildings is 30 per cent. greater than in 1880, 
implements and machinery 22 per cent., while our live stock has so 
multiplied that in spite of low prices they represent nearly one-half 


more value. 
TRAPPING THE CORN ROOT-WORM. 
M. F. BERRY, MISSISSIPPI. 
sass 


The pest, Diabrotica 12-punctata, which bears the popular 
names of bud-worm, and Southern corn root-worm, is more injuri- 
ous to the Southern corn planter than all other enemies combined, 
by reason of its so frequently destroying the stands of early corn. 
Some idea may be formed of the millions of dollars that this one 
insect costs the country, when it is remembered that whole 
fields of best bottom lands are often plowed up and planted over 
twice or three times, which means a diminution in yield and a loss 
of labor sufficient to make the crop. It is the primary cause of a 
poor prospect for corn in a cold and wet spring, which is favorable 
to the increase and growth of this pest. Having for several years 
raised a few of these insects to maturity, I give my observations. 

When full grown, the Southern corn root-worm is a whitish 
grub a half inch long, the size of a sewing needle, which eats its 
way into the heart of the stalk, just below the surface of the 
ground, and then spins a slight earthy cocoon and enters the pupa 
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or resting condition. The time of its mischief, however, is before it 
has attained more than half of its growth. It eats the soft and 
tender heart out of corn from the time it begins to sprout until a 
firm joint is formed above ground. Its devastating track is seen 
by the brown dead leaf of the central curl, while the outer leaves 
are green, but finally perish. After remaining in the pupa case 
nearly a month it emerges as a greenish yellow beetle, having 
twelve black dots on the hard wing cases, about one-fourth to three- 
eighths of an inch long. It is quite certain that the perfect beetle 
hibernates in the South. It hides in winter in stumps, trash piles, 
broom grass, tussocks, weed or cornstalks. By burning such har- 
bors, many would be killed. After destroying the first, end often 
the second planting of corn, it extends its depredations to the gar- 
dens, where havoc is created with early melons, cucumbers and 
squashes, eating the young leaves and stems, and depositing eggs 
for the grub, which pierces the roots and stalks. Gardeners combat 
them with insecticides and by hand picking before sunrise when 
they are not so shy. 

I have made an accidental discovery of a trap for the beetle 
which is easily applied and promises to be of value. Get a supply 
of old gourds or squashes; cut an inch hole in each, and after 
removing half of the old pulp set them about in infested places. 
It is astonishing what a liking the beetle has for the old gourds, 
which form good hiding places, and most probably it feeds on the 
inside. The beetles resort in great numbers to the old gourds or 
squashes, especially at noon, and as many as forty have been taken 
from each gourd at noon forseveraldays. By stopping the hole with 
a corncob I disposed of the catch with boiling water. The wetting 
of the interior I think made the pulp more attractive to the enemy. 
With similar holes in paper and tin boxes I caught none. As one 
female beetle is capable of destroying several hundred hills of corn, 
by depositing eggs in the soil near the roots of the plants, the trap- 
ping in gourds is worthy of trial as soon as corn planting begins, or 
even earlier. The gourd traps might also be tried for the destruc- 
tion of the Western corn root-worm, Diabrotica longicornis. The 
eggs of the latter are deposited in the ground in the fall. There are 
two broods each year of the Southern corn root-worm, the hiber- 
nating beetles laying eggs in the spring for the summer beetles. 

SEASONABLE WEED KILLING. 


RICHARD A. WAUGH, MANITOBA. 





, <> 

The weed question resolves itself into a few distinct points, 
attention to which will save a world of wasted toil. In the first 
place a farmer must find out how to do the work at wholesale. 
Manual labor can never cope with such a herculean task. We must 
find some way to kill by the acre, and to do this successfully 
we must get firm hold of the first principles of plant life. Many 
farmers who have reaped one crop, of which a third was weeds, delib- 
erately start in the fall to plow under all the ripe seeds which were 
shed by that weed crop. That seed is simply embalmed when thus 
buried under a few inches of soil, and though a portion may decay, 
enough will remain sound to supply a heavy growth the next time 
they are brought near the surface, where air and moisture and 
warmth combined are sure to cause free germination; and after 
that buried seed has supplied two or three years’ weeds from the 
one year’s crop of weeds, there will still remain enough to keep up 
the supply. Old lands are, as a rule, fairly saturated with seeds, and 
thus buried and embalmed no one can tell how far back. If I find 
foul seeds on the top I want to keep them there, and coax them to 
germinate as early as possible. To harrow early in the fall means 
to kill such seeds by the million. If harrowed early in spring so 
many more will start into active life that most of these seeds will 
have been got rid of. If plowed a fortnight after the spring har- 
rowing, and promptly double harrowed, the genial breath of spring 
will call thousands of the seeds so turned up to germinate. Then 
in ten days seed the land to barley, or some hoed crop, and the har- 
row will kill millions that the former harrowing started into life. 
To harrow every ten days will kill more weeds for less outlay than 
any other method ; for every round kills one set and starts another 
to be killed in the same way. A good crop of late-sown barley will 
choke down most of the seeds started by the last harrowing, and 
pay for most of the work so far laid out on that field. 

But much land is infested with weeds that spread under the 
surface by creeping root stalks and above ground by seed. Canada 
thistle, quack grass, and most of the natural grasses of America are 
spread in both of these ways. Repeated surface harrowing in deal- 
ing with annual weeds will break up such creeping root stalks and 





| asked me what he should try to clear it off. 








and the best average temperature for the year. 
| September the pig should have a one hundred and twenty-five 
| pounds frame, and then be fattened and sold before cold weather 
| begins. 
| hundred pounds that were dropped the seventeenth day of June 
last.” 


|at five and one-half months old is very strong proof. 
| farmer asked if my hogs were first litters. 
| tion, he said that made the difference ; that first litters did not grow 





multiply them indefinitely, every fragment starting a new plant. To, 
attempt collecting such roots by harrowing and gathering off would 


! 
| be an endless task. But we know that a plant in the active stages, 
| of its existence must die if prevented from forming green leaves 


for a proper length of time, therefore, to deal most successfully 


| with quack grass or thistles we should tackle them in their most 


active stages of growth. A farmer who, by summer fallowing, had 
spread quack grass over hundreds of acres of rich prairie mold, 
1 advised to plow six 
inches deep in the latter part of May, and sow barley on top. The 
effect was almost miraculous. The grass roots got sick for want of 
the air and food normally taken in by the leaves. It was like 
taking a fish out of water. The rapid growth of the barley on top 
did its own share of the work, and the land remained clean. 

To mow thistles in full growth, and repeat the dose in about six 
weeks, then turn under a good straight furrow, and then cultivat- 


| ing on top to keep green leaves from forming, if they do spring up, 
| is another application of the same principle. 


Work spent trying to 
kill either annual or perennial weeds in their dormant stages, is 
almost labor lost. One of the richest crops of annual weeds I ever 


| saw was produced in the following way: A farmer owning good 
land had by repeated crops of wheat on fall plowing got his land 
| saturated with foul seeds and wanted to clean it by summer fallow- 


ing; but instead of harrowing close after the plow so as to save all 
the moisture and form a fine, damp mold in which to start the 
seeds, he plowed the whole and then harrowed the dried-out land. 
Scarcely a weed came, for lack of moisture enough to induce ger- 
mination, and the good work done on that dried-out surface pro- 
vided a first rate seed bed for them next spring. They grew much 
faster than the wheat, and so, for lack of previous sound thinking, 
my hard-working friend had rank weeds where he ought to have 
had choice wheat. In weed killing more than anything else 
correct thinking is indispensable to profitable working. Accurate- 
ideas about plant growth are the soundest guides to success, 





PROFITABLE HOG RAISING. 
MARTIN, ILLINOIS. 

—_ 

The first point to be kept in view in hog raising is to grow the 
frame. The second is to put on flesh. Some farmers try to do 
both at once instead of one at a time, and fail in consequence. 
The next important question is when the pig should be farrowed so 
as to be handled most economically. This involves the considera--’ 
tion of temperature, and proper food. Temperature enters largely 
into the economy of food. A bunch of hogs that had been gaining 


J. B. 


| onan average one hundred and fifty pounds per week while the 
| temperature was favorable, bringing me fifty cents per bushel for 
| corn, dropped in cold weather to thirty-eight pounds per week, giv- 
| ing me about twelve cents per bushel for corn, while the market 


value of corn was thirty cents. A neighbor had a bunch that in 


December averaged two hundred and thirty pounds, and he kept 


them until February. He seemed to be satisfied if they held their 
own. He is throwing away his feed at that result, unless there is a 


| great advance in the price of pork. 


If the pig is farrowed the first of March or April, and weaned 
in two months, there will be plenty of green food, milk, and slop, 
By the first of 


A farmer said recently: ‘‘I have hogs weighing three 
I replied that I have some that were dropped about the 
twenty-fifth of June which, while well, did not weigh over one 
hundred pounds, and had not been hungry since they would eat 
corn. He had fed his hogs plenty of milk, and said no food will 
grow the frame of a hog like milk. Surely three hundred pounds 
Another 
On affirming his ques- 


as fast as later ones. This fact I had noticed, having both kinds 
together. The seconds were as large again as the firsts. The first 
farmer in reply said: ‘‘ My hogs are the first litter. Their mother 
dropped them before she was one year old.” That the pigs from 
a well-developed mother will outgrow those from an undeveloped 
one I believe to be a fact worthy of attention, economically consid- 
ered. Based upon my experience, I hold that the best plan is to 
have pigs dropped in March or April, wean them at two months, 
run them through on grass, milk and slop, with little grain until 
new corn. Fatten and market them before cold weather sets in. 
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IRRIGATION IN KERN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. 
GEORGE F. WEEKS. 
es 

In many respects the irrigation system in Kern county is unique. 
In the extreme southern portion of California the necessity for 
economy in the use of water has led to the development of exten- 
sive reservoirs and the construction of expensive pipe lines of steel, 
cement, or wood, by means of which the water is stored and con- 
veyed wherever desired, with a minimum loss from seepage and 
evaporation. In Kern county and other portions of the San Joaquin 
valley this necessity does not exist. The water supply is abundant 
for all present demands, and for any that are likely to arise in the 
immediate future. Rising amid the everlasting snows and glaciers 
of the lofty Sierra are half a dozen great streams, whose waters 
pour out into the valley and are utilized for the irrigation of the 
thirsty plains. The San Joaquin valley is the southern half of the 
great interior basin which constitutes the bulk of the arable land of 
California. The other portion is known as the Sacramento valley, 
and at the extreme southern limit of the first-named division lies 
the territory embraced in the county of Kern, and including within 





more, with a general southwesterly direction. In places the canyon 
widens out, leaving considerable areas of highly-fertile land along 
its banks, and again it narrows until it is entirely impassable, with 
granite walls hundreds and thousands of feetin height. The course 
of the stream is broken by numerous cataracts and rapids, and the 
scenery throughout its entire length is grand in the extreme. 
Finally the river leaves its rocky mountain channel and debouches 
into the broad valley, fifty to sixty miles wide. At once the char- 
acter of the stream changes, and it takes on the most quiet and 
peaceful appearance imaginable, spreading out over a wide and 
level channel, lined with groves of cottonwood and willow, and 
broken with beautiful little islands, which are solid masses of 
verdure. 

Hardly is the level valley reached, however, when the waters 
are diverted into great canals, which have been constructed in 
every direction throughout the valley. The valley portion of the 
Kern river possesses the singular characteristic of running upon a 
ridge, from which the general floor of the plain slopes in both 
directions. This enables canals to be taken out on both banks, run- 
ning very nearly at right angles to the course of the stream, and 
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IRRIGATION CANAL CONSTRUCTED ON A HILLSIDE. 


its borders some twenty-five hundred thousand acres of valley land, 
while considerably more than that area is comprised within the 
foothills and the mountains of the Sierra Nevada and Coast ranges. 
In the valley portion the rainfall is very light, not having averaged 
over five inches annually for a long series of years. Hence all crops 
are dependent entirely upon irrigation for the moisture required to 
mature them. In the foothills and mountains, however, the rainfall 
is heavier, and good grain crops are produced without irrrigation. 

The principal source for irrigation in Kern county is the Kern 
river. This stream has its source on the topmost summits of Mount 
Whitney, the loftiest peak in the United States, and the crowning 
pinnacle of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. Towering over fifteen 
thousand feet aloft, its upper slopes are covered with the snows of 
ages, while the rugged canyons are filled with the slow-moving 
ice rivers, whose constant melting as they near the snow line sup- 
plies a vast volume of water, whose source is perennial and never 
failing. Receiving the streams that flow perpetually from these 
everlasting snowbanks and glaciers, the Kern river flows through a 
tocky, tortuous and precipitous channel for a hundred miles and 








covering the land for many miles in every direction. All told, 
there are no less than thirty-two canals taking water from the Kern 
river within a distance of twenty-five miles from the point where it 
leaves the mountains. These canals vary in width from fifteen to 
one hundred and forty feet, and in depth from two to six feet. 
These thirty-two main canals have an aggregate length of over 
three hundred miles, the longest being the Calloway (all are named 
from their builders, projectors, or some circumstance regarding 
their location), which is one hundred and twenty feet wide, six feet 
deep, and thirty-two miles long. The volume of water carried in 
this canal is estimated to be sufficient to irrigate about two hundred 
thousand acres. The gradient of all these canals is very small, the 
heaviest being no more than a foot and a half tothe mile. When it 
is considered that there are canals in the South which have a grade 
of one to two hundred feet to the mile, one of the peculiarities of 
the Kern county system can be better understood. Of course with 
so light a grade there is little or no danger of damage by erosion, 
and almost none of the breaking of the banks, both fruitful sources 
of difficulty in times of high water, where high grades prevail. 
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Besides the main lines of canal, comprising, as already stated, 
over three hundred miles, there are large laterals aggregating over 
fifteen hundred miles in length, by which the water is conveyed 
from the trunk lines to the different farms that require to be irri- 
gated. These laterals are of varying size, averaging perhaps some 
twelve to fifteen feet in width. Water is not kept running in them 
at all times, but is turned on periodically as it is needed, a system of 
rotation being followed. The methods by which water is diverted 
from the river into the main canals are simple and comparatively 
inexpensive. There are no masonry dams or other permanent works 
of diversion as elsewhere. The ordinary method is by the construc- 
tion of weirs of woodwork across the channel of the river. These 
are made by driving double rows of piles into the bed to a depth of 
twelve to sixteen feet, and upon them a floor is laid just below the 
normal surface of the river bed. Upon this a framework is con- 
structed having timbers projecting above the highest water level, 
and with a slope down stream. On the upper side these timbers are 
so constructed that movable planks, called flash boards, may be put 
in at any time so as to form a temporary dam and raise the water to 
any desired height. Adjoining the weir is the head gate of the canal, 
constructed on the same principle. The water being raised by 
means of the weir to a higher level than the canal head gate, it is of 
course, forced over the latter and into the canal. Forcing the water 
to pour over a crest into the canal, prevents the latter from becom- 
ing filled with sand, as would be the case were the inflow taken at 
the same level as the river bed. As the amount of water in the 
river varies from time to time, a frequent shifting of the temporary 
dam is necessary in order to regulate the flow of the canals. In 
winter time and during periods of high water the planks are entirely 
removed and the flow of the river is left unobstructed. Redwood 
lumber is used in the construction of the weirs and headgates, and 
being practically indestructible, it has been found much better to 
construct them of this wood than of the far more expensive mate- 
rials of masonry that are sometimes used. 

In some cases even these timber weirs are dispensed with, and 
the water is diverted into the canals by throwing up a wingdam of 
sand and brush diagonally part way across the river. These wing- 
dams have to be renewed of course whenever high water washes 
them out, and they are only available for handling small quantities. 
For large and permanent flows the weirs already described must be 
constructed. Where the grade of the surface is greater than that 
allowed in the construction of the canals, drops are put in at inter- 
vals wherever necessary. These are constructed of redwood plank- 
ing, and being anchored firmly in the earth, the water passes over 
them without danger of their being washed out. Where smaller 
areas are to be irrigated and land values are higher than is the case 
here, the canals are frequently paved with stone and lined with 
cement or asphalt, in order to prevent loss from seepage, while the 
dams and drops are built of masonry. But such a course would 
involve too heavy an outlay, where the canals are so large and 
extensive as is the case in Kern county. Besides the immense 
quantity of water that is diverted into the canal nearest the point 
where the river leaves the mountains, there is a vast storage system 
for impounding the water that would otherwise run to waste in the 
winter and holding it for use in the summer season. An immense 
reservoir covering thirty thousand acres has been constructed in 
the center of the valley, and in this the surplus water from the river 
is stored to an average depth of fourteen feet, from which it is 
available for use on the lower lands of the valley. 

The method of distributing the water among consumers is very 
simple. The main canals are provided at intervals with gates open- 
ing into the laterals by which the water is conducted to the highest 
point of each person’s land. When the farmer decides that his 
growing crops require irrigating he gives notice twenty-four hours 
in advance at the headquarters of the company controlling the 
canals, specifying the period for which water is wanted and the 
amount required. At the appointed time the gate to his particular 
lateral is raised and the water allowed to flow tohis land. When the 
period specified has expired the gate is closed. The land owner 
himself is not allowed under any circumstances to interfere with 
these gates. For fruit trees and vines three or four applications of 
water each season are sufficient. For wheat or other grain, two 
applications, and sometimes one will suffice. To obtain the best 
results in alfalfa growing, the water must be applied heavily every 

time a crop is cut, which is from three to six times each season. 
Alfalfa will grow and yield moderate crops with considerably less 
than this, while many other farm crops require three or four irriga- 
tions between seed time and harvest. Potatoes need little water. 
For the use of the water an average charge of one dollar and a 











half per acre is madeannually. This is about the lowest rate in the 
State. There are localities where the annual charge is as high ag 
twelve to fifteen dollars an acre, and even those high figures are 
cheerfully paid, as the farmers recognize that their entire prosper. 
ity is dependent solely upon the water thus purchased. As the 
average irrigated farm in California does not exceed thirty acres in 
extent, it can be seen that the entire annual cost of water does not 
reach a high figure. There is scarcely a farmer in the East who 
would not gladly bind himself to pay this small sum in order to be 
assured that his crops might not suffer either from too much or too 
little moisture. It is exactly this assurance that irrigation gives, and 
the premium on this kind of insurance is certainly not high. Besides 
the water derived from the flowing streams, there is another source 
of irrigation in Kern county which is of great importance. This ig 
the artesian wells, of which there are a large number, varying in 
depth from three hundred to a thousand feet. Some of these wells 
supply as much as three million gallons daily, and when properly 
stored there is water enough to irrigate one thousand acres of land 
therefrom. 

The factor which the possibility of irrigation occupies in land 
values may be seen from the fact that in Kern county there are 
considerable areas of land which have no apparent source of water 
supply in sight, and which are therefore valueless for farming pur- 
poses. This land is much of it vacant, that is, still belongs to the 
government, and can be obtained by whomsoever desires on the 
usual government terms of one dollar and a quarter to two dollars 
anacre. But land of identically the same character, but provided 
with water, sells readily at from forty to one hundred dollars an 
acre. This added value is given entirely by the possibility and 
certainty of being made productive through irrigation. 

[In the upper view of our frontispiece is presented one of the 
largest weirs in the Kern county irrigation system; in the lower 
scene is seen the Kern river and a canal headgate. The engraving 
on the preceding page shows an irrigation canal constructed on the 
hillside along the river. ] 





ROLLING MEADOW LAND. 
cline 

Rolling the meadow, and sometimes the pasture land, as soon 
as the frost leaves the ground in the spring, is often done by prac- 
tical farmers. The action of frost often throws many stones to the 
surface, and when the ground becomes settled these impediments 
are thus left in a position to cause serious injury to the cutting 
apparatus of the mowing machine. Upon land liable to heave by 
action of frost the surface soil is left uneven, many tufts of timothy 
are nearly thrown out of the soil, and these the roller presses down 
smooth, not only insuring a better and more healthy growth, but 
leveling the field for the more economical gathering of the crop. 
Fall sown wheat and rye fields are often benefited by rolling, which 
should be done the same day that the field is seeded to clover, or 
soon after, as the action of the roller, in crushing lumps and mel- 
lowing the surface, makes a good seed bed and covers a large pro- 
portion of the clover seed. ° 





THE OUTLET TO UNDERDRAINS. 
iia 

The most important part of an underdrain is the outlet, and just 
as soon as the snow melts this should be examined and all sediment 
and other accumulations cleared away. If the outlet be located 
where stock is allowed to run, the chances are that some of the 
stones or tiles have become misplaced by the trampling of stock in 
search of water. These should be replaced even if several feet of 
the outlet must be removed for that purpose. A flat stone or piece 
of plank or slab should be placed over the drain and the whole cov- 
ered with soil a foot deep. If the open ditch or creek into which 
the drain discharges has become filled up, it should be cleaned out 
that the water may not back up into the drain; and this work is 
very important and should not be neglected. 


Se ee 


Repairing Fences.—There is a great deal of work that can be 
done on a farm to good advantage after farm work proper 18 


finished. There is no better time in the year to put the fences io 
good shape than when the ground is frozen. It is easy to get about 
the fields with material, and the work has just exercise enough 
about it to make it pleasant. A fence that is gone over every year 
seldom needs a great deal of repairing. Yearly attention keeps it 
in good condition, but neglect it for a few years, and it will require 
as much labor to put it in good trim as it takes to build a new fence. 
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PROTECTION FOR BEES IN THE SPRING. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, MICHIGAN. 
camila 

Many bee-keepers winter their bees in the open air, protecting 
them by surrounding the hives with some non-conductor of heat, 
such as chaff, leaves, sawdust and the like. Others use hives with 
double walls, the space between the walls being permanently 
packed with chaff. With these methods the bees are, of course. 





Fig. 1. 


protected in the spring, but chaff-hives are cumbersome things to 
handle in the working season, besides being expensive, and if foul 
brood should break out in the apiary, it is well-nigh impossible to 
disinfect such hives. Another objection to out-door wintering in 
Northern climates is that much more honey is consumed than in 
the case of cellar wintering—enough to pay the expense of a cellar 
twice over—but still more important than this is the fact that it is 
only by the cellar method that the win- 
tering of bees, in a cold climate, can ever 
be reduced to a system. By a selection 
of natural stores, or, better still, by the 
feeding of sugar, we can secure uniform- 
ity of food; but it is only in the cellar, 
or special repository, that uniformity of 
temperature can be secured. The great- 
est objection to cellar wintering is that 
the bees have no opportunity to fly, and 
if the food is not of the best character, 
or the temperature, ventilation, or mois- 
ture are not what they should be, the 
bees’ intestines become overloaded, and 
unless given an early opportunity to fly, 
death results, or the vitality of the bees 
becomes so impaired that death soon 
claims them. After bees have been con- 
fined four months, a still further con- 
finement of three or four weeks makes 
all of the difference between failure and 
success. There are often warm days in 
the early spring when the bees might 
be removed from the cellar, but the 
trouble is that winter is not always over 
with the advent of the first spring-like 
day. There may be several days, or 
even two or three weeks, of quite warm 


Fig. 2. 


OUTDOOR APIARY PROTECTED AGAINST SPRING FROSTS. 


APIARY 





center of the hive, leaving half of the brood, perhaps more, unpro- 
tected. This brood perishes; besides, the newly-hatched bees, if 
any there are, are tender, like a newly-hatched chicken, and easily 
succumb to the cold. The old bees have lost a good deal of their 
vitality and the cold snap is the “last straw” needed to send them 
to the bottom of the hive. 

Aside from food in abundance, warmth is the one thing needed 
to promote safe, early breeding. An ordinary colony will generate 
sufficient heat to enable the bees to rear 
sufficient brood; the trouble is that so 
much of the heat is lost by radiation. 
From several years’ experience I have 
learned that even if the bees are win- 
tered in the cellar, it is advisable to 
remove them as soon as it is warm 
enough for them to fly in the spring, 
and then protect them on their summer 
stands. Spring protection need not be 
an elaborate affair. Any old boards 
nailed together in the form of a box 
without top or bottom will hold the 
packing in place. Thecheapest and 
most satisfactory packing boxes that I 
ever used were made of cull shingles. I 
first made a simple, square frame, of 
two-inch strips cut from inch lumber. 
This frame is four inches larger each 
way than the hive. To the inside of the 
frame are nailed the shingles in an 
upright position, the frame being about 
in the center of the enclosure. A few 
of the shingles at the front end are cut 
about four inches short at the bottom; 
this leaves an opening for an entrance 
when the ‘‘ring” of shingles is set over 
ahive. The space between the hive and 
the shingles is filled with sawdust, planer shavings, or some similar 
material; but before the packing is put in, a little ‘‘ bridge” or 
**chute” is placed over the projection bottom board of the hive. 
This prevents the packing material from closing the entrance of the 
hive, and allows the bees to fly. 

To keep rain or snow from wetting the sawdust, narrow 
shingles are laid in a slanting position against the sides of the hive, 





AFTER REMOVING THE PACKING. 


weather, in which the willows, alders, elms and soft maples bloom, | their lower edges projecting beyond the upright shingles, to which 


and it is really desirable that the bees enjoy all these advan- 
tages; but such fine weather, when it comes early, is quite likely to 
be followed by freezing weather of several days’ duration, and even 
by a snow storm. The fine weather encourages the bees to fill 
their combs with brood that would eventually produce workers 
ready for the fields just at the opening of the first white clover 
blossoms, but the cold drives the bees into a compact cluster in the 








they are slightly tacked to keep them in place. To protect the top 
of the hive, the cover is removed, a piece of oilcloth spread over 
the top of the hive, then a section case, or ‘‘super,” as it is called, 
is filled with sawdust and set upon the top of the hive. Some thick 
paper is tacked to the bottom of the super to keep the sawdust from 
falling out when the super is handled. The cover of the hive is 
used as a cover for the super, and a stone keeps the wind from 
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blowing it away. I leave this packing place until the first of June. 
Fig. 1 (Page 195), engraved after a photograph, shows a part of my 
apiary in which some of the hives are packed inthis manner. It was 
taken the day before the packing was removed. The height of the 
grass and the size of the leaves on the trees show that no more 
freezing weather may be expected. If I wished to winter bees by 
protecting them out of doors, I should keep the packing in position 
with a similar arrangement; only I should use two such rims of 
shingles, slipping one partly over the other and putting on a roof 
of boards. I would use the upper one, to give room for putting a 
larger quantity of packing over the colony. One of the hives in 
the central foreground is shown packed in this manner. 

The picture, Fig. 2, taken later in the season, after the packing 
had been removed and supers filled with sections, had been placed 
upon some of the hives. Over the hives having supers may also be 
seen some boards, two by three feet in size, called ‘‘ shade boards.” 
These are often needed in hot weather with strong colonies work- 
ing in the supers. In the foreground of this view may be seen a 
hive with the cover thrown back and two or three ‘‘ smokers” stand- 
ing upon the edge of the hive. This hive is used for storing planer 
shavings that are used for fuel, also for keeping the smokers and 
matches out of the weather, yet having them convenient of access. 
Such things as lighted smokers, shavings and matches ought never 
to be kept in a building, as even with the utmost care there is too 
much danger of fire. 
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POTATO RAISING MADE EASY. 


NEW YORK. 


CHAPMAN, 
cel 

In deciding upon a specialty, location must be considered. 
The largest part of the potato crop must be grown within a few 
miles of a shipping station, as the bulk makes too much cost for 
hauling long distances. Thirty bushels at twenty cents per bushel, 
where but one load can be drawn per day, little more than pays the 
cost of hauling. Do not be handicapped from the start in planting 
ground unsuited, or illy prepared. 

Potatoes require mellow soil; depth and looseness are more 
necessary than richness. The poor hemlock, yellow land of Tioga 
Co., N. Y., yields the finest potatoes brought to the New York mar- 
ket. With me phosphates have proved valueless; horse manure 
spread on clover sod a year previous to planting is the best prepara- 
tion. The land is plowed in the fall, twice dragged in the spring, 
with a spring-tooth harrow. The drills are marked out three feet 
apart with a two-horse reversible plow, letting the plow run as deep 
as when the land was first plowed, turning all furrows down bill, 
which forms a bank on the lower side. Where land is steep the 
soii cannot be worked up to the hill from the lower side. The other 
way is marked with a narrow-toothed marker, which drags some 
fine earth back into the furrow, which makes a perfect seed bed. 

The cut seed is dropped and stepped on by boys. With the 
same plow and one horse walking in the trench, the seed is covered, 
throwing the soil the same way as before, not back. The tubers 
are covered six to eight inches deep and the ground is two-thirds 
replowed. The potatoes will be a long time in coming up, will 
escape the first crop of bugs, will withstand drouth, can be harrowed 
several times, and, best of all, will be strong, rank growers, soon 
shading the ground with their foliage. I have never yet found a 
new tuber below the piece planted, nor above that point on the 
stalk which first saw the light, no matter how much soil was piled 
around it afterwards. Therefore it is best to plan so as to havea 
long bearing stem, with tubers attached far enough from each other 
to expand fully, instead of a hat full of the size of hens’ eggs 
attached to two inches of stalk. 

From the time the potatoes are planted until they break 
through the ground, they are dragged several times with a heavy 
two-horse spring drag, drawn in the same direction they were cov- 
ered, but not across the furrows. This levels down the two furrows 
partially, and forms a rounded hill, completely mellows the soil in 
the hill, kills all weeds, can be done by a boy at a very small 
expense, as compared with cost of cultivating, and is infinitely bet- 
ter in the quality of work done. By this process no hoe ever goes 
into the field, nor any sunburned potatoes come out. The root 
growth is enormous; some of the roots are twenty inches long 
before any tubers have set. The after cultivation is very shallow 
to keep the ground from crusting over after rains, and to keep the 
soil fine and mellow, so as to serve as a mulch in times of drouth. 

Select some large yielding, medium late, disease resisting, long 
white potato, and the battle is half won. Round potatoes are not 
favorites in the market, and peel to waste. Do not let your seed 
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sprout. In a trial row I cut the seed early last season, placed it in 
crates, and covered it with land plaster, which kept it cool; when 
planted the buds were swollen full, but not enough to break off, 
Thus treated, it gave the largest yield of any of my trial rows, My 
rule is to seed according to the quality of the land. The poorer the 
land the farther apart the hills, and the less seed. 

THE FARM HORSE AT WORK. 

E. R. WOOD, MICHIGAN, 
—_ 

After a season of comparative rest and idleness during the 
winter, the farm horse should be brought gradually into full work 
in the spring, Do not put the horses at a hard day’s plowing at 
first, but rather let them do lighter work for the first few days, 
Their shoulders will need watching, to see that the collars fit well, 
that they do not gall. Loose collars are the most frequent cause of 
sore shoulders. Sponge the shoulders night and morning with a 
strong decoction of white oak bark until they get hardened. Many 
farmers think it too much trouble to remove the collars at noon, but 
I think it would well repay the trouble in added comfort to the 
horse. Itis like taking off your hat when you come in at noon, 
tired and heated by your work. 

Removing the collars at noon while the horses are eating gives 
the shoulders a chance to become cool. When a gall does come, 
bathe it at least three times a day with cold water. If possible, let 
the animal rest until the place is healed, but by all means try to 
arrange by winding cloth around the collar to relieve the pressure 
upon that spot. Do not hurry the team too much, but let it take 
its own natural pace, and it will not need to resi so often, and will 
leave the field fresher than if hurried along with a whip. 

In marking out ground for corn or potatoes, if one horse is 
used it is not so easy to drive in a straight line as when two horses 
were used. Ifa single horse is used it will go straighter and better 
if it is allowed to go slowly. <A horse that is jerked and yelled at 
becomes nervous and does not know what it is about, and can not 
do half so well as when he is unexcited. Give a horse a loose rein 
when he is at work. He cannot use his full strength if his head is 
drawn up with a tight check rein. Perhaps it is not best for all 
kinds of work that there be no check rein at all, for a horse will be 
reaching down to the ground when standing still, but it should cer- 
tainly allow the horse to get his head down to a level with the rest 
of his body. Some horses naturally carry their heads high, even 
when at work, but most of them do not need to get their heads 
down to throw all their weight into the collar to move a heavy load. 








CARE OF HARNESS FOR FARM HORSES. 
ae 

The capacity of the horse for work depends much upon his har- 
ness. Stiff harness tires and worries him. Oiling the harness will 
make it flexible and will also make it more durable. There is no 
better time for oiling harness than some stormy day on which out- 
door work is forbidden by the weather. A mixture of three parts 
neat’s-foot oil to one part of beef tallow, is a splendid application. 
A little lampblack may be added, to blacken the leather ; and also 
a little castor oil. to prevent the mice from nibbling. But the best 
way to prevent the mice from wibbling the harness is to hang it in 
a tight closet and keep two or three good mousers about the barn. 
When the harness is being oiled, is the proper time to make any 
needed repairs. This work also can be done indoors on stormy 
days. It is certainly much better to do it then, and not to have vex- 
atious breaks when plowing is pressing to be done. Very nearly all 
the repairing that is necessary can be done at home. It will pay to 
have on hand at all times a supply of linen thread, wax, a half 
dozen assorted needles, awls, and especially an assortment of cop- 
per rivets. Strengthening weak places will not only avoid vexatious 
breakages when one is very busy, but may also avoid runaways, 
not a few of which are caused by the breaking of the harness. 


—_— 


Planting Raspberries.—Black Cap Raspberries should be planted 
in the spring, as then the plants grow best. They should not be 
planted deep or they die. The red raspberries and blackberries 
may be planted in spring or autumn as is most convenient. All 
weeds should be kept down among the young plants. All suckers 
springing up, unless desired for planting, should be treated as 
Plantations of raspberries should be renewed every six or 
The 


weeds. 
soven years, the old plants seeming to lose vigor by that time. 


| black raspberries root at the tip, and form new plants, while the 











red ones form numerous suckers, which spread the plant. 
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CARE OF THE WEANLING’S FEET. 


E. T. RIDDICK. 

One of the most important and yet most neglected features of 
the weanling colt is the feet during the first winter. The feet are 
to the future horse what the foundation is to the house. If the 
feet are defective, it is certainly an abridgement of the usefulness 
of the horse, as his utility is largely dependent on his ability to get 
about, and good feet are the very first importance in the general 
make-up of the horse. If the colt’s feet are properly cared for dur- 
ing the first winter, even moderately well developed feet may 
be made quite promising. The feet should be trimmed often and 
kept quite free from foreign matter that may induce disease of any 
kind, and the trimming will have the greatest tendency to prevent 
pockets for the lodgment of foul material. The feet should be kept 
level and the wall trimmed almost even with the sole of the foot, 
with the edges of the trimmed wall nicely rounded to keep them 
from splitting and breaking. If the colt stands with his toes out- 
ward, the outside of the foot toward the toe should be kept a little 
the lowest or shortést all the time. Ifthe toe turn inwardly, ‘‘ pigeon 
toes,” then the inside toward the toes should be kept the lowest. 

While the colt is young, and his bones are comparatively soft, 
the position of his feet may be very much changed, and defects 
almost completely 
remedied by carefully 
trimming the feet, 
whereas, if allowed to 
grow ina defect ive 
manner, it is next to 
impossible to ma ke 
any radical change 
after the bones have 
become solidified. 
Many very valuable 
horses have been rad- 
ically ruined by the 
neglect of their feet 
in earl y life. The 
majority of horse 
raisers pay little or no 
attention to the feet 
at all, thinking that 
they will come out all 
right anyway. This 
is simply trusting to 
good luck, and this 
alone will not always 
quite do, Particularly 
is the road horse often 
ruined by the neglect 
of his feet during the 
first winter of his life. 
His feet are permitted 
to grow out of shape, THE GREAT TEXAN 
which induces the 
bones to take on the form that afterwards makes him inferior 
behind, or a *‘knee banger” in front, to say nothing of the danger 
to his tendons 

How strange it is that we will go to so much pains to breed a 
good colt, and then so neglect the most important points as to unfit 
him for the duties that his breeding naturally adapts him for. 
Give the colt’s feet the proper care and attention while young, and 
very much will be done to make the horse with a true and solid 
foundation—the most essential feature for his usefulness. 

ee) ae 
CLEAN HORSE COLLARS. 
—__— 

One reason why horses gall their shoulders when at work is the 
neglect of the attendant in keeping the portion of the collar that 
presses against the skin free from the dirt, or dandruff which is 
constantly gathering upon the leather. This is rolled into lumps by 
the friction of the collar against the shoulder in walking. At the 
beginning of the season’s work the shoulder is tender, the hair 
long and full of dandruff, and when the work is heavy the collar 
should be cleaned every morning and noon, before commencing 
work. For the first few days one or two cleanings during the half 
day will often prevent galling. This can be done by rubbing the 
hand briskly several times over the surface. It takes but a moment, 
and can be done while the team is resting. The shoulders should 








also be washed in warm water at night, rubbed dry, and if then 
washed in water in which white oak bark has been boiled for fifteen 
minutes the skin is toughened and the galling prevented. Colts, 
particularly, should have their collars well fitted. 





LENA HILL. 
W. L. MOORE, TEXAS. 
scdillaaane 

The Texas pacer, Lena Hill, with a two-year-old record of 2:12, 
is by Wm. M. Hill, 2:20, out of Possum Pie, and she by Octoroon. 
She is owned by Wm. M. C. Hill, of Dallas, Texas, and was bred by 
him on his Hill stock farm. She was foaled in 1891, and is there- 
fore three years old this spring. She developed speed when a year- 
ling, but Mr. Hill preferred to wait before she was put on the 
track. In 1892, Mr. S. J. Colman, Mr. Hill’s trainer, took Lena and 

Judge Hurts, a yearling, through Indiana, Iowa and Missouri. At 
every place Lena was regarded as a wonderful two-year-old. Her 
first performance which gave her a national reputation was at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., August 15, 1893. She started in a field of eleven horses 
in the three-minute pacing race for two-year-olds. She walked right 
away from the bunch in the first heat, distancing three, and fin- 
ished an easy first in 2:17}. In the next heat she went out and 
again won easily in 2:17}, which was her best heat at that time. 
In Sedalia, the first 
week in October, she 
started in the two- 
year-old pacing race, 
and won it easily in 
2:224, which is hardly 
a good fast mile for 
her. She was entered 
in the two-year-old 
stakes at Nashville, 
Tenn., but this meet- 
ing was coming on 
and she did not appear 
at both places. Mr. 
Hil) decided to let her 
race at the Texas State 
Fair and the Dallas 
Exposition, so that the 
people of his own 
State might see her. 
Lena Hill is standard 
bred on both sides. 
Her sire, Wm. M. 
Hill, now eight years 
old, is one of the best 
bred stallions in the 
country as he comes 
from the Aberdeen 
: family in the male 
< : line, but also carries 
PACER. LENA HILL. a remarkable infusion 
: of the best thorough- 
bred blood of the country. Although Aberdeen’s record stands at 
2:46, he was one of the very fastest of Hambletonian’s sons. Thus 
the first great quality of a race horse is speed, but alone and without 
the associated qualities of gameness and stamina, it is worth noth- 
ing when the heats are split and heavy stakes are up. Aberdeen 
and his great family possessed the good qualities of gameness and 
stamina. Widow Machree, Aberdeen’s dam, was one of the most 
desperately game animals that ever took the word on the race 
track, and all of her descendants have inherited this quality. As 
campaigners they stand almost on a level with Volunteer’s. Aber- 
deen has eleven sons who are famous on the track. 

The dam of Lena is Possum Pie by Octoroon, second dam by a 
son of Tom Hal, third dam a Copperbottom mare, all of successful 
pacing blood. Octoroon is the sire of the three great brood mares, 
Ella Hopkins, Selene and Gray Fanny, but in Possum Pie, Octoroon 
has furnished one still greater. She was foaled in 1886, her first 
foal, George Campbell by Reno Defiance, took a race record, pacing 
at 2:22, as a two-year-old last year. Lena Hill, 2:17}, is her second 
foal, and Judge Hurt, 2:37}, her third. Mr. Hill has been offered 
$25,000 for this great two-year-old, but refused the offer. Lena 
Hill will, no doubt, be a famous horse if she improves in the future 
as she has done in the past. She is destined to make the Lone Star 
State famous, and place its reputation for intelligent and speedy 
horses beside that of the great blue grass region of Kentucky. 
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CONDITIONS CONCERNING CORN. 
E. B. CHARLES. 


There are some points in the cultivation of the corn crop that 


are understood but imperfectly by most farmers. In the Eastern 
States it is customary to raise corn almost exclusively on sod 
ground. When the ground is neatly plowed each furrow slice lies 
with one edge on the bottom of the furrow, and the other rests 





FIG. 1. SECTION OF PLOWED SOD GROUND. 


on the adjacent furrow slice. Fig. 1 shows a cross section of land 
plowed in that way. The next operation is harrowing, by which 
the soft earth is scratched from the upper edges of the furrows, 
and the grass, being on the under side, is completely buried and 
hidden from sight. The field now presents a smooth and mellow 
surface, seemingly an excellent preparation for a planted crop. 
But there is another conditicn just underneath and completely hid- 
den from view. 

This is shown in Fig. 2, where it is seen that although the upper 
edges of the furrow slices have been harrowed down smooth and 
mellow, they still rest on their edges underneath, thus leaving a 
succession of cavities under the surface of the whole field. In fact, 
the soil left in that condition is practically suspended above the 
earth, and its connection with the subsoil is nearly destroyed, or, 
at the best, becomes very imperfect, resting, as it does, on the edges 
of the inverted sod. The resulting damage is seen if planting is 
followed—as is frequently the case—by a dry.spell. There is usu- 
ally, at this season, abundance of moisture in the subsoil, but the 
surface becomes dry because it is isolated and cannot absorb by 
contact, nor send the roots of plants downwards. 

Under better conditions, as seen in Fig. 3, the soil is supplied 
with moisture by means of capillary attraction, which draws it up 











FIG. 2. INSUFFICIENTLY HARROWED GROUND. 


from below; and when the plants begin to grow they send their 
roots easily down into the moist earth, insuring a continuanée of 
the supply through the season. The soil may be perfectly prepared 
by some instrument that will pulverize it to the full depth before 
planting. If it is not too stony this is easily accomplished by any 
of the revolving harrows, such as the “disk,” “ spading,” or ‘‘ cut- 
away.” But there are times when, owing to coarse manure plowed 
under, or the presence of quack grass, it is desirable to leave the 
buried material to rot a few weeks. When this is done it is imper- 
ative that the breaking up and pulverizing of the sod to the full 
depth of the plowing should be done at the first cultivation. To do 
this use at first a cultivator with long, narrow blades, that will run 
deep, without throwing earth on the young corn. After the rotted 
sod is well torn to pieces the subsequert tillage should be shallow. 
This wil! destroy weeds, and while keeping the surface mellow, will 


< 





FIG 3. PROPERLY HARROWED GROUND. 


allow the corn roots to fill the soil between the rows, and gather 
plant food from the decomposing manure and sod. With care not 
to break or injure the corn, this shallow cultivation may be contin- 
ued with profit until after the corn is tasseled out. 





Knowledge in the Dairy.—In these days of high civilization, of 
public schools, and beoks and newspapers without number, it seems 
almost a crime to be ignorant. In no branch of industry is knowl- 
edge more needed than in the dairy. Grand strides are being made 
in dairy progress and reform, and old methods and habits are rap- 
idly passing away, and a new order of conducting the business is 
being practiced, or else there is no profit. Dairy breeds are being 
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improved, and dairy implements of long ago are fast being relegateg 
to the flames and to the lumber room, making way for the new ang 
the better. This is the day of improvements and of a higher order 
of scientific advancement, of science dove-tailing with practice, and 
the theoretical—mind and hand working together in unison and 
harmony. The intellect reigns, and the physical body must obey 
its dictates. A man, to be a highly successful dairyman in these 
days, must not lag behind, but keep up with the car of progress, 





A PRETTY RABBIT PEN. 
J. L. TOWNSHEND, UTAH. 
sisi 
To encourage my boy in learning the use of tools, I designed 
and helped him make an ornamental rabbit pen (Fig. 1). A box of 
inch stuff two by four feet and sixteen inches deep was procured, 
the top taken off and the open part placed on the ground. Four 
strips each one by two inches and four feet long were nailed to the 
box, a cross strip of the same size two feet long being nailed in 
across the center to complete the framework of the foundation 
(Fig 2). A part of one side of the box was removed and fitted with 


FIG. 1. PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF RABBIT PEN. 
hinges to be used as a flap door, and two round-topped holes were 
cut in the front part of the box for doors between the back and 
front of the pen. On the foundation in front, a floor of four-foot 
boards was nailed, projecting a little beyond the framework. Strips 
like those used for the foundation were nailed in the same manner 
about the top of the box and floored over. On this framework five 
pairs of one by two inch rafters, cut for one-fourth pitch, and pro- 
jecting four inches, were securely nailed. Four strips of one and 
one-half by one inch stuff were bored at intervals of one and one- 
half inches with a one-fourth inch bit, and of these the front cage 
was constructed by inserting one-fourth inch round iron rods cut 
to fourteen-inch pieces, the strips being securely nailed at top, bot- 
tom and corners. The middle pair of rafters supported a partition 
in the roof with a hole between the compartments, Another hole 
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FIG. 2. FRAMEWORK OF RABBIT PEN. 


for ingress to the attic was left in the floor in the back room. The 
roof was sheathed with three-fourths inch boards, and a cornice 
fitted on eaves and gable. It was then shingled, and a neat cresting 
added to the comb. The back gable was boarded up with vertical 
pieces, and fitted with a small hinged door. The front gable was 
finished by nailing on vertical slats with pointed bottom ends, made 
of one-half by three-fourths inch pine. A pit was dug one and one- 
half by three feet in size and two feet deep, and lined with boards 
around the sides. The back part of the pen was placed directly 
over the pit. Grown rabbits could jump easily from the pit into 
the front cage, and the little ones remained in the pit until too 
large to get out through the wires. Rabbits dig down in the pit and 
construct their own breeding places in burrows beneath the pen. 
The pen proved to be warm in winter, cool in summer, and well 
adapted for keeping rabbits. With a long-handled shovel all refuse 
could be easily removed from the pit through the trap door, and the 
pen never became offensive. Witha pair of white rabbits and their 
young, the pen was a pretty sight at the back of the lawn, and was 
always attractive to visitors. It was painted with dark red mineral 
paint and trimmed with white, which harmonized well with the 
bright green lawn and the dark green foliage of the shrubbery. 
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A MOVABLE YARD FOR POULTRY. 
italy 

A convenient portable yard for fowls is shown in the illustra- 
tion, from a sketch by E. C. Williams, Kings Co., N. Y. This yard 
js especially designed for those who keep poultry in cities, and are 
not able to let them run 
in the garden. It is six 
feet long, three feet wide, 
and two feet high. It is 
made of strips which are 
thirteen feet long. Five 
of these strips will be needed to make a frame of this size. First 
make the frames for the top and sides. Two of the frames should 
be made six by two feet, two three by two feet, and one six by three 
feet. They should all be covered with coarsely woven wire fencing. 
The illustration shows the frame put together without the wire. 
These frames are to be fastened together by the mortised joint 
shown at a, and pinned with wooden pins or nails. A door may 
be put in on one side to suit the one who is making the yard. 
This yard is easily moved about on the grass or ground. 
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PORTABLE POULTRY RUN. 
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DRY GOODS BOX CHICKEN COOP. 
ae 

The illustration herewith shows how dry goods boxes have, for 
a number of seasons, been adopted by D. Webb for use as chicken 
coops. The box is 
placed in its natural 
position, one side being 
made higher by asingle 
board. This provides 
for a sloping roof, the 
central portion of 
which is hinged as a 
door to give access to 
the interior of the coop. 
The space left open at 
the ends is slatted to 
keep out intruders, and 
togive good ventilation 
to the coops in warm 
weather. The roof 
should extend over the 
sides and ends several inches, which will aid in keeping the inte- 
rior dry during a shower, or rain storm. In selecting dry goods 
boxes for this purpose it is well to select such as are made with 
matched boards, in which case, though the boards run lengthwise, 
instead of up and down, very little, if any, rain will enter. 








SERVICEABLE CHICKEN 


COOP. 





CLEAN FOOD AND DRINK FOR POULTRY. 
ial 
The device shown herewith, from a sketch by W. Donnell, will 
enable a poultry keeper to secure 
cleanliness in the food and drink he 
supplies his fowls. The slatted 
arrangement is placed upon one side 
of the fowl house, a portion of the 
front being hinged, to permit food 
and drink to be placed close behind 
the slats, long troughs being used for 
the food, to permit all the fowls to 
eatatonce. The enclosed space can be made long enough to provide 
accommodations for all the fowls which are kept on the place. 

















TROUGH FOR POULTRY. 





Flavoring the Poultry.—Breeders who have fed fish and onions 
freely to their fowls have found that even the eggs have had a 
fishy or an oniony flavor imparted to them. There seems to be 
sufficient evidence for the statement that the flavor of poultry is 
more or less affected by the food which the fowls obtain. If this 
be true, then there is a good field for experiment in determining 
just what foods will impart the most desirable and delicate flavors 
to fowls. The French feeders use a great deal of buckwheat meal 
in fattening their poultry, believing that it not only hastens the 
process but that it adds to the whiteness of the meat, a quality 
there much sought after, and improves the flavor of the flesh: 
The fatteners in and about London adopt a somewhat similar food 
and for similar reasons. But so far as we know, no definite experi- 
ments have been made to ascertain what foods will impart the fin- 
est flavors to fowls. It is possible that nothing better than the 


| 
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French method will ever be found, but that this is the best method 
is not, and cannot be known until very many and very careful 
experiments have been made. The possibilities of this field are so 
fascinating that they ought to lead to more than one experiment. 
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A MODEL DAIRY BARN. 
CHARLES E. BENTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
The proper care of a winter dairy involves a great deal of labor, 
and it is difficult and expensive to so rearrange old barns that both 
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FIG. 1. GROUND PLAN OF DAIRY BARN. 


labor and produce may be used to the best advantage. "When there 
are such buildings on the farm they may be fitted for horses and 
young stock. The plans shown in the illustration are for a building 
for dairy cows only. 

Fig. 1 shows the ground plan of thestable with partitions between 
the cows, going back half way from the manger to the drop, and 
partitions between the cows’ 
heads. There is also a stair- 
way leading from the stable 
to the floors above. Fig. 2 
gives a section of the barn 
and its approaches, showing 
the manner of constructing 
the frame. Fig. 3 shows the 
exterior of the building. The 
frame is thirty-six by sixty- 
eight feet, with twenty-two 
foot posts above the stable, 
which has accommodations 
for forty cows, giving a width 
of three and one-fourth feet 
to each cow, and leaving a 
passageway across the center. This barn is built on sloping ground, 
making it easy to gain access to the barn floor, which is fourteen 
feet wide and is placed eight feet above the stable. The space 
between this floor and the stable is used as a granary, and especially 
as a storage place for bran and other feed, which may be pur- 





FIG. 2. 


CROSS SECTION. 











FIG. 8. PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF MODEL DAIRY BARN. 


chased cheap in the summer and stored for winter use. The bins 
are filled through trap doors in the barn floor above, which saves a 
great deal of labor in handling. The grain is passed to the stable by 
wooden shutes which deliver it into a box on wheels in each feeding 
alley. As the top of a load of hay is twenty feet above the bottom 
of the mows, the unloading is mostly pitching down, which makes 
another great saving of labor in a busy time of year. The hay is 
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also delivered to the stables by hay shutes in each corner of the bays. 
The cows stand in two rows, with their heads toward the out- 
side of the barn, each feeding alley being eight feet wide. The 
standing floor for the cows is five feet from the stanchion to the 
drop, having a pitch of two inches in the distance. Running length- 
wise of the stable are two long sills, a, which are well supported 
like the outside sills. On these, rest posts, in the line of stanchions, 
supporting stringers above, which sustain the weight of the hay. 
To avoid having posts in the center, which are a great inconvenience 
in a stable, the floors of the second story are supported in the fol- 
lowing manner: In the center is another stringer, b, sustained by 
*‘cording.” Every third sleeper is six by eight inches, and over the 
stanchion at each side there is a notch, c, in the upper surface which 
receives a cross piece of iron two inches wide and one-half inch 
thick. Through holes in this, iron rods fitted with nuts and thread 
go down each side of the sleeper, and passing under the stringer, as 
shown in Fig. 2, sustain the floor very much as a suspension bridge 
is supported. As the sleepers of this floor are not notched into the 
upper sills and the stringers mentioned, but rest on top of them, the 
timbers retain their full strength. 

The drops, d, are twelve inches deep and eighteen inches wide, 
leaving a passageway seven feet wide between them in which to 
drive a cart or wagon to convey the manure to the field, or a manure 
shed remote from the barn, as may be desired. This method of clean- 
ing the stable is by far the best yet devised, giving the most perfect 
results with the least labor. The depth of the drop, twelve inches 
from the cow floor, is found to be better than a shallower one, as it 
prevents the cows from continually stepping into the drop and out 
again, thus tracking filth to the floor, which in turn adheres to the 
bags of the cows when they lie down. But the driveway between is 
made six inches lower than the cow floor, thus making it easy to load 
the manure on the wagon. In the construction of the floor of this 
first story, sleepers covered with planks in the old way are not used. 
Such floors not only cover dens of rats, and drain away hundreds of 
dollars’ worth of liquid manure in the course of years, but what is 
of vastly more importance, by this very leakage into the soil under 
the barn an unsanitary condition is created which endangers the 
health of the herd, as also that of the farmer and his family. The 
space between the sills is filled in with stone. On this is spread a 
good layer of cement, forming a solid foundation on which to lay 
the floor of one and one-fourth inch plank. The drops are also made 
of cement, the sides being of stone laid in cement and well plastered 
up with the same. At the edge of the cow floor a two by four inch 
scantling is imbedded in the cement, and to this is nailed the floor 
planks. This method of making a floor for the first story of a barn 
is cheaper than wood, and is not only rat proof but absolutely 
water proof, saving every particle of manure and shutting out that 
unwholesome and disagreeable smell that urine-soaked earth is sure 
to impart to a stable. 

There are ten windows (c) on the side opposite the wall as shown 
in the ground plan. The stable is ventilated by means of air shafts 
leading to the cupola in the roof, which are so adjusted that they 
may be partially closed in extreme weather. As one sill of the sec- 
ond story rests on a bank wall but little bracing is needed in the 
stable, and that is put where it will least interfere with the work. 
In the second story the braces are made of one and one-fourth by 
six inch spruce. Two of these braces cross one another on each side 
of the bent, as shown in Fig. 2, and are bolted to the parts, thus 
giving great strength and stability to the frame, and at the same 
time leaving the bays open from the floor to the ends of the barn. 
The bays hold eighty tons of hay or other fodder. In the winter the 
corn stalks are cut on the upper floor by horse power, and are passed 
down to the feeding floors through shutes. 

This dairy barn has the following advantages: 1. Economy 
in construction ; as it contains no re-entering angles, and the roof is 
without hips or valleys, thus furnishing the maximum of room at 
the minimum of expense. 2. Economy of labor; as every part 
of the work from the first storage of the grain and fodder to its 
final exit as milk and manure, is arranged with special reference 
to convenience and labor saving. 3. Economy of manure. Horse 
manure and other absorbents may be used in the drops as a matter 
of convenience, but with the floor made as described not a particle 
of manure can be lost. Add to this, that its sanitary condition for 
both man and beast are perfect, and it is a model dairy barn. 





Clean the Cisterns.—Cisterns should be cleaned out at least once 
a year, and twice would be better. Many, however, do not clean 
them until the water becomes tainted, and even smells bad, and 
this usually happens in midsummer when there is little rainfall. 





——e 
During a drouth the household is often placed in great inconyep. 
ience to obtain an adequate supply of soft water. During the wip. 
ter and early spring when fires aro kept burning the roofs become 
covered with soot, and every rain washes the roof, and the impuri- 
ties are gathered in the cistern. After spring showers begin to fal] 
the cistern should be cleaned out. Pump or bail out the water, get 
into the cistern and thoroughly scrub and rinse the walls and bot. 
tom. Often one or two good showers will fill the cistern to over. 
flowing. A good plan is to have the inlet pipe so arranged that 
after a dry spell of several weeks at any season of the year the first 
few barrels of water may be allowed to run to the drain, they 
change the pipe and secure the balance of the roof-caught rain, 
This plan insures purer and better water, free from roof dirt. 





DOUBLE CROPPING. 
A. G. CHASE, KANSAS. 
oo 

There are many small farmers and gardeners near markets 
that have to make every edge cut, and to whom two or more crops 
are a necessity. But there are many others who never think of 
taking but one crop annually. I have been experimenting in g 
small way with potatoes and corn for a double crop, and with such 
good success that I wish to call attention to it. There are two 
essentials to its success, viz., early maturing varieties, and plenty 
of manure. With these, success is almost assured. The potatoes 
should be planted by the 20th of April, and as much earlier as the 
season will admit. The ground should be well manured in the fall, 
and if infested with grub worms, very late fall plowing is an 
advantage. I usually plant the potatoes in hills, three feet four 
inches by three feet. Thorough cultivation of the potatoes is nec- 
essary. I cultivate mostly with a one-horse, fine tooth cultivator, 
and use the hand hoe freely. The last two plowings should be in 
the same direction, as this tends to train the vines along the rows, 
In the center between the rows of potatoes, corn is planted by 
July first; in this latitude not later than the fifteenth, and further 
south it may be planted as late as August first, but earlier is prefer- 
able as the fall in all the Southern States is apt to be dry. The 
variety depends upon the market. If for the canning factory or 
for drying, Early Concord or Adams’ Early, which, although nota 
sweet corn, is largely used for canning, and is a most prolifle vari- 
ety. For home use or for feeding to hogs the black Mexican is one 
of the very best. I plant two to three grains about three feet apart. 
Just before planting I run the cultivator through—set shallow— 
two or three days apart to encourage the sprouting of the weed 
seeds, and the hot weather of this season soon kills them. It will 
also bring the corn on very fast. The after cultivation of the corn 
must of course all be done with hoe ; but if the potato crop has been 
kept in proper condition this is not a big job. If there is a very 
rank growth of vines the corn will be very spindling from the 
shading of the ground, but as the potato tops die it is astonishing 
how fast it will thicken up. During the first ten days after plant- 
ing, when the corn is about two or three inches high, I go through 
the rows with a hoe handle and carefully part the vines where they 
are inclined to straggle across the row. <A good hoeing is given 
at the time, and one more hoeing in a few days will carry the corn 
up to three feet, when it will shade the ground so that little after 
work will be needed to keep it clean. 

Tomatoes are another crop that may very profitably follow 
potatoes in the same manner. Any of the early kinds will ripen a 
full crop in this section if the plants are set out by July first. In 
localities not infested with the cabbage butterfly, cabbage can be 
very successfully raised with potatoes. But in this region we 
have to get our cabbage so far advanced before the advent of this 
pest that the head begins to form, or we raise no cabbage ; I speak 
of a market crop. For a family supply we can, by a free use of 
insect powders, successfully fight them. But it is rather expensive, 
as it requires about one-fourth pound of the powder for each hun- 
dred cabbage, after they have grown to some size, and they must be 
gone over about twice weekly for six weeks and about once each 
week for four to six other weeks, but it kills the worms. 


——_—_—_$_-e— 


Spring Repairs.—It pays to look the farm over before the hurry 
of spring work comes on, and find out what ought to be fone to 


keep everything about it in good condition. If time is taken by 
the forelock in this matter, a great deal of the hurry and worry of 
spring work, as usually experienced on the farm, can be avoided, 
and the sundry jobs necessary to keeping things about the place in 


| good shape can be done more satisfactorily, because more leisurely. 
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SEBASTOPOL GEESE. 
F. L. SEWELL. 
—<— 

The Sebastopol goose resembles the Embden or German races 
in shape, although the former is possessed of a little more elegance 
of form, and is perhaps more swanlike. It is found in nearly all 
the colors which the German geese show, white and gray, or white 
alone. The pure white are probably considered the most hand- 
some, and are the only ones sent to purchasers paying high figures, 
put those with gray upon them would be just as attractive. The 
distinguishing features in the Sebastopol geese are the long, ribbon- 
like plumes which grow above the wing bar. These graceful 
feathers lend a very aristocratic look to their possessors as the wind 
waves them when the birds are standing, or when floating back 
upon the water's surface as the birds swim. The city on the Black 
sea, near which they are found, gives their name. These portrayed 
here were sketched in the Jardin @ Acclimatation of Paris. The 
tower seen across the little lake is that for the homing pigeons, and 





together and uneasy, the brooder lamp should be turned up; but 
if they are ranged about the edges, with bills outside the curtains 
of the hover and panting, the flame should be lowered. 

Fill and trim the lamp and adjust the flame at night. This is 
the best time to attend to both incubator and brooder lamps, the 
flame is hotter after filling, and the outside temperature is lowest 
at this time. Never trim with shears; scrape the charcoal crust off 
with a match end. Use only the best grade of oil. Asbestos wicks 
will be found useful and durable. Young chicks should never be 
allowed to go hungry, or without drink for any length of time. To 
feed four or five times a day, just what the chicks will eat up clean, 
is a good rule, but it often happens that with various kinds of farm 
work on hand the owner cannot run to feed chickens as often as 


this rule requires. If an abundance of the right kind of food be 


within reach of the chicks at all times for the first two weeks, the 
percentage of loss from over-eating will be surprisingly small. 

I formerly fed only finely cracked grain and- boiled vegetables 
for the first month, but have substituted a cooked ration. 


Various 





A TRIO OF SEBASTOPOL GEESE. 


is one of the best planned houses for the raising and training of 
those useful messengers. The habits of the Sebastopol geese are 
those of the ordinary breed, and they combine the useful with the 
ornamental in their beautiful plumage and rounded bodies. 








THE BROODER AND ITS MANAGEMENT. 
ARTHUR WARNER, NEW YORK. 
saints 

The brooder must be heated to a proper vemperature before any 
chicks are put in, so as not to chill them in the removal to the 
brooder from the hen, or incubator. The temperature is not hard to 
govern, but is more or less affected by change in the outside tem- 
perature. The proper degree may be ascertained by occasionally 
placing a thermometer under the hover for a few moments. For 
the first week the day and night temperature should be about equal, 
nearly ninety degrees in the center of the floor and near it. The 
heat should be reduced five degrees each successive week. After 
the first week the lamp should be turned down considerably during 
the day time. It will not be necessary to make much use of a ther- 
mometer in managing a homemade brooder. A little experience 
will teach one how to regulate the heat. Both too much and too 
little heat cause bowel diseases, but a difference of a few degrees 
does not seem to affect chicks, If they are found at night crowding 











opinions are expressed as to the value of hard boiled eggs as a part 
of the first ration. I find them excellent, mixed with bread crumbs, 
softened in milk. I feed this for three days, then begin with cooked 
meal, using this until the birds are nearly of a broiler size. Meal 
is better when baked, but there is a hard upper and under crust 
which is troublesome, and much of it is wasted. I make a meal of 
corn one-third, and wheat two-thirds, adding a small quantity of 
bran, and mix up with sour milk, salt and soda. When cold after 
baking, the bread can be crumbled, and there is absolutely no 
waste. I feed raw ground meat occasionally, and sometimes mix 
it in the bread. Boiled potatoes and beans may be fed every day 
with excellent results. Feed crushed corn and wheat as an evening 
ration, after the third week, and give it occasionally before. 

Young chicks should never be deprived of an abundant supply 
of green food. Nothing can compare with lettuce for this. . Sow 
large beds of it broadcast,early in the spring, in the yard. Chicks 
soon learn the way out of the brooder down to the ground, and then 
out into the small yards. They may be admitted to a larger yard 
when three weeks old, and will usually return at night to the build- 
ing in which they were reared. A platf¢sm is built in one end of 
each building. 
on the poles above it. 
days, and spread fine sifted gravel, or coarse sand upon it. 


When the chicks outgrow this brooder, they roost 
Clean the brooder floor every two or three 
The 
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chicks are shut into the brooder for the first three days. In two 
weeks I begin to use the feeding rack. It is very convenient, and 
chicks never trample and waste feed. Make a top and bottom 
piece of thin boards three inches wide and three feet long. Nail on 
slats one-half inch wide, four inches long, and one inch apart. A 
long shallow box to slide into this rack should be made. Pull it 
out to fill. Keep chicks in the brooder house on chilly or wet days. 
Watch for the first symptoms of roup. The disease may be checked 
by a few drops of spirits of turpentine in the drinking water. At 


the first appearance of lice, dust the chicks well with insect powder,. 


and, after shutting them out of doors, fumigate the building for 
two hours with sulphur, burned in a pan or old kettle upon a fire. 





BONE FOR FOWLS. 
B. BUTLER. 
attetiinies 

Among the necessities of the poultry breeder is crushed bone. 
This comes in three forms: One as a finely-ground product, called 
bone meal ; one as a coarser product, the particles being the size of a 
plump grain of wheat, or a bit larger, and called granulated bone ; 
and one still coarser, and sold under the term of chicken bone or 
crushed bone. The feeding values of these three forms are very 
similar, though the finer the bone the more quickly is it taken up 
by the system of the fowls. Bone meal is especially suitable for 
feeding very young chickens, and for use in mixing with ground 
grains in mashes and mixtures. Granulated bone is usually fed by 
itself, and is suitable for chickens two months old and older, and 
for grown fowls. Chicken bone is suitable only for adult fowls. 

The use of bone in some form is desirable, in order to furnish 
the material out of which the bony structure is formed. It has, of 
course, a greater value for growing chicks than for those already 
grown. Fed to the growing stock, it almost invariably prevents 
leg-weakness, an ailment that affects chickens—especially of the 
larger breeds—which have grown too rapidly. For old fowls it 
furnishes the material needed for the repair of the bony structure. 
Bone also has a value as grit. It is not the best grit to be had; but 
for a short time, before the bone begins to soften, it affords a sub- 
stance that helps fowls to grind their other food. Bone is valuable 
for laying hens. In some way the phosphate of lime in the bone is 
transformed into the carbonate of lime which forms the shells of 
the eggs. Hens having plenty of bone seldom lay eggs with soft 
shells, or with very thin shells. At least, I know that in my expe- 
rience the hens which have had free access to bone have laid eggs 
with strong shells. I have observed, also, that the hens which have 
had bone as they required have laid more freely than those which 
lacked it, so that it would appear that bone was of value as an egg 
food, either directly furnishing some of the constituents of the egg, 
or furnishing the system with some support that enabled the fowls 
to release other constituents that egg production required. 

The best way to feed the bone, if either granulated or crushed 
bone is used, is to fill a small box with it, and let the hens eat of it 
as they wish. They will not over-eat if the bone is free from meat, 
and no further care is necessary than to replenish the box from 
time to time. Hens do not appear to be very fond of dry bone, 
and when it is kept constantly before them will eat it rather slowly. 
If, however, the bone has a little meat on it, they appear quite 
greedy for it. The green bones, ground in a bone mill, contain 
meat, fat, and marrow in greater or less quantities, and of this the 
fowls are very fond. This is an excellent food for hens when fed 
judiciously ; but in the feeding of it one cannot trust the hens’ 
appetite, but must regulate the quantity by his own judgment. 
Given just enough, the hens will lay very freely, and will hand- 
somely repay their owner for the cost of the bone mill and the 
trouble of furnishing the ground bone. 





IS MOISTURE NEEDED IN THE INCUBATOR? 
a 

Whether moisturs is needed in the incubator during the prog- 
ress of incubation is an open juestion. Some of the most successful 
hatchers use it, some use but little, and a few declare that their 
best hatches have been made with the use of none at all, except that 
supplied by the air. The tendency is towards the use of less mois- 
ture than formerly, and it is somewhat instructive to observe that 
this is a return to the orignal methods of artificial incubation. 
Reaumur, the French savant and inventor of the thermometer, 
may be rightly regarded as the father of artificial hatching among 
modern nations. His experiments in hatching eggs in barrels, 
warmed by the heat of fermenting manure and over the evens of 














bakeshops, led him to believe that his success in hatching wags 
measured by his ability to keep out the moisture from his primitiyg 
machines. Failure seemed to follow his experiments until he secureg 
the exclusion of moisture, after which he chronicled only successes, 
But he borrowed his ideas from the Egyptians, who from time 
immemorial have hatched eggs in their ‘‘mamals” or ovens, ang 
a report from the American consul to Egypt a few years ago shows 
that from these ovens moisture is carefully excluded. 1t is possible 
that the whole matter is really a question of the degree of moisture 
in the atmosphere, and thus if we knew just what that was in the 
Egyptian ‘‘mamals” and in the incubators that have successfully 
hatched with no water in the moisture pans, we would only need to 
measure the amount in the atmosphere of the place where the 
incubator is placed, and supply moisture artificially only when the 
atiiosphere was deficient in it, and then only in a quantity suffi- 
cient to make up the deficiency. An instrument for measuring 
the degree of moisture, calied hygrometer, has been invented, so 
that the amount can easily be ascertained. We certainly, as a 
venture, should advise the use of no moisture in incubators for at 
least the first ten days, and then, if any were added, to have it but 
small in amount until near the close of the hatch, when the mois- 
ture pans can be filled. This is the practice of many who succeed 
admirably, and facts are always safe guides to follow. 





THE CARE OF YOUNG POULTRY. 
H. L. HARRIS, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
oS 

To insure a succession of eggs next winter, set the first hens 
early in the spring, then, one or two months later, set again, 
and so on. Hens’ eggs will require twenty-one days for incubation. 
If not enough hens are broody at once, wait until there are more, 
for in setting several at once, two broods of chicks can often be put 
with one hen, and the other hen will soon again be laying eggs. 
Also, as the chicks grow, there can be more of them in one pen, as 
all the chicks in any one pen must be of nearly the same age; 
otherwise the larger will crowd out the smaller, finally killing 
them. When the chicks are hatched, they should not be disturbed 
for at least two days. Have ready for them a small pen, a good- 
sized box or barrel laid on its side, in a warm place, out of doors, if 
not too early in the spring. Connecting with the pen, there should 
be a yard or run, four by six feet will do, covered with wire netting, 
or slats, top and sides, to keep out cats and other animals, but so 
arranged that the top can be easily removed for cleaning out, or 
spading up. A part of this run should be roofed over with loose 
boards to keep out the rain, and, until the chicks are a month or 
six weeks old, the whole pen should be covered with boards during 
any continued rainfall. Getting wet kills more chicks than all 
other causes combined. If the weather be warm and clear, the 
mother and chicks can be put into their pen, when the chicks are a 
week old, and kept there until they are two months old. Then take 
the mother hen away from’ them and put them in a larger pen, 
which need not have a covered top, unless it is impossible to other- 
wise keep off cats, skunks, or hawks. 

Until the chicks are fully feathered, they should be fed six or 
eight times a day, giving them bread, the best portions of table 
refuse, oatmeal or corn meal mush, with as large a variety of other 
food as possible. They will eat, and should have, a green food after 
they are two to four weeks old. In feeding them meal, it must be 
well cooked and cooled. Keep fresh water where they can get it 
at all times. After the chicks are half grown, they will get along 
with about what the older fowls get in the way of food, but will 
eat and gain faster on the especially prepared food above described. 
At any time after the young chicks are a week old, they will be 
greatly benefited by an occasional run in the grass, if it is possi- 
ble to arrange for this. 

Young chicks should never be put in the same pen or yard with 
those much larger than themselves. After they are nearly grown, 
the cockerels will become quarrelsome, and should be removed by 
themselves to other quarters entirely separated from the pullets. 
If there should be any ailing chicks, put the sufferers in a pen by 
themselves, and feed a more tempting grade of food than used 
ordinarily. Medicine may sometimes save a sick fowl, but oftener 
it will not. A certain number of the flock may die each year in 
spite of all precautions or medicines. If the poultry raiser will per- 
sistently observe system in feeding and watering, in cleaning 
houses and yards and have a watchful interest in his flock, he 
cannot fail of reasonable success from the start. Poultry-raising 
requires very close attention to details, and proves most profitable 
with small flocks and abundant food and space. 
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TWO CHAMPION STEERS. 
F. C. CHAPPELL. 
The last Smithfield Club cattle show, in England, was prolific of 
fine specimens of cattle, among which was a Devon steer, exhibited 
by Mr. James Blyth, Stanstead, Essex, 


products have not sold below the cost of production but once in 
twenty years. The first thing to do is to examine the market. How 
can the milk or butter be sold? Find out how much can be sold 
and the prices. Regulate the size of the dairy to the amount of 
milk to be disposed of. One had better start with four cows than 





England. The steer, which at the time 
of the exhibition was two years and 
eight months old, took the first prize in 
its class, and also won the champion 
breed cup for the best Devon in the 
show, thus beating Queen Victoria’s 
steer, which came second. It is a fine 
specimen of its type, as seen in the 
engraving, Fig. 1. The other illustra- 
tion (Fig. 2) shows a champion crossbred 
steer, two years and ten months old. 
This animal was in every way qualified 
for the prize in the fat classes; it is 
beautifully fed and very ripe in the 
handling. It was champion of its class 
at the last Oakham agricultural show; 
and also first at the Norwich show, 
besides having obtained other good 
prizes. His live weight is eighteen hun- 
dred weight, three-quarters and twelve 
pounds (2,112 pounds). He has been 
bred by Mr. H. Casswell of Quadring, 
Spalding, England, who is so well satis- 
fied with the cross that he has established 
a herd of pure Polled Angus near his 
place to breed bulls for crossing pur- 
poses. Both these animals are excellent 














specimens of English stock raising. 
[The illustrations are engraved from pho- Fia. 2 
tographs taken specially for the AMER- - 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST. They faithfully represent the prize animals, 
and show the types and ideals of the British breeder at present. ] 





A FOUR-COW DAIRY. 
L. 8. HARDIN, 
Many young farmers propose to become dairymen some day. 
They have learned that dairy products have no unprofitable years, 








CHAMPION CROSS-BRED STEER. 


with more. Bear in mind that a cow cannot pay unless she is well 
housed and well fed winter and summer. Get boards, if possible ; 
if not, build four good stalls of poles and straw. Make the cow- 
house so warm that water will never freeze in it. Have the bottoms 
of the stalls high enough to be always dry. Have a ditch six inches 
deep and two feet wide behind the cows, and bed them with dry 
leaves. Keep the cows and stable clean. The first lesson in suc- 
cessfully handling cows is the control of human temper. Never, 
under any circumstances, strike a cow 














and particularly have patience with the 
heifers. They do not know about the 
work required of them, and nothing 
teaches them more quickly than kind- 
ness. Make pets of the cows and there 
will be plenty of milk. The most impor. 
tant part of all is to feed the cows prop- 
erly. The dairyman must make a study 
of this; he must learn how to mix a 
proper ration with the feeds at com- 
mand. It will not do to depend upon 
one thing alone for cow feed. The ordi- 
nary mixture is corn meal, bran, a little 
oil meal, and hay, or fodder. Every 
cow requires a certain amount of feed 
for the support of her body, and the 
profit depends on the amount of food she 
digests beyond this. That is, every cow 
must be fed almost up to a point where 
she fails to digest the food profitably. 
Do not be afraid of overfeeding her. 
Not one cow in a thousand is overfed, 
while about 998 in 1,000 are underfed. 
This means with good cows. It does 
not pay to keep poor cows. A cow that 
makes less than 175 pounds of butter in 
a year does not pay, even if ove does all] 
the work himself and raises most of her 
food. Unless there is an ice house and 























Fig. 1. CHAMPION DEVON STEER. 


unlike wheat, corn, cotton, beef, pork, and other farm products. 
It is a cash business, or nearly so, and the authorities say that dairy 





extensive apparatus on tie farm, it is 
easier to make butter in winter than in 
summer, while the prices are very much 


higher. Indeed, it is hard to sell either milk or butter in summer 


at any price, but in winter there is always a toy.’ price demand. 
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Therefore, have your cows drop their calves in the fall and go dry 
in hot weather. Butter making is a business that needs care and 
study, and no one can succeed with it unless he is willing to give it 
this kind of attention. If one loves the work, it is the most inter- 
esting, and by far the most profitable occupation on the farm, but, 
like all good things, it means hard work. For the young man just 
beginning his business life there is nothing about the farm that 
promises so fair a future for him as the dairy. 





TESTING COMPOSITE SAMPLES OF MILK. 
ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 

Since the Babcock milk test has been demonstrated to be of so 
much practical value to creameries, city milk inspectors and dairy- 
men, a number of minds have been working on the problem of 
saving time by decreasing the number of tests. It is hardly prac- 
ticable to churn the cream from the milk of each cow in a herd in 
order to weed out the unprofitable butter cows. Testing each 
cow’s milk shows the per cent. of butter fat in it, and a test can be 
quickly made. When this method of testing each cow’s milk is 
considered, the question at once arises, is it necessary to test the 
milk given at each milking, and for how long a time? In the same 
way, if milk is sold ‘‘ on test” by creamery patrons, or on any regu- 
lar route, is the composition of milk uniform enough to depend on 
one test of it every seven, ten or thirty days, or is the cow machinery 
set to such an uneven gauge, and the tendency of man to err so 
great that a test must be made of every lot of milk in order to deal 
fairly and do justly to all? At the present time almost every one, 
and especially the farmer, works on such a narrow margin of 
profit that the necessary expense of time makes it impracticable 
to test every lot of milk each day. A satisfactory substitute for 
this large amount of test work is obtained by collecting and testing 
** composite” samples of milk as proposed by Professor G. E. Patrick. 

If a small quantity of a cow’s milk is put into the same glass 
fruit jar after each milking, the jar will contain, at the end of the 
week, a mixed milk representing fourteen milkings, provided the 
cow was milked twice each day. This mixture of milk is called a 
*‘composite” sample. A test of such a sample has been proposed 
in place of testing each of the fourteen samples. When more than 
one cow is to be tested in this way each one must have a separate 
‘*contribution jar” plainly marked, so that the daily sample will 
be put in the right place. This system has been adopted by cream- 
eries where the patrons are paid for the test or butter fat in the 
milk, instead of the pounds of milk. A common pint or quart 
glass fruit jar is a very convenient receptacle for holding the com- 
posite samples of milk. A jar is provided for each patron and 
marked with his name. Every time he brings milk to the creamery 
it is weighed and a small quantity, about one-tenth of a quart, put 
into the jar. At the end of a week or ten days the milk in the jar 
is tested, and the figures thus obtained, together with the record 
showing the number of pounds of milk brought, furnish the data 
for making a calculation of the amount of butter fat supplied the 
creamery by each patron. 

One of the first plans proposed was to add some chemical to 
keep the composite sample of milk sweet, and as this milk was to 
be used for testing only, corrosive sublimate was proposed. A very 
small quantity of this deadly poison will prevent lactic fermenta- 
tion from developing in milk, and as it can be added in the form of 
a powder mixed with some aniline dye, the dilution or increase in 
volume is not sufficient to be taken into consideration when the 
milk is tested. The color given to the mixture by the aniline is 
supposed to act as a guard against tasting or drinking the poisoned 
milk. However satisfactory this method may be, the use of the 
poison makes it objectionable, especially as the persons who wish 
to test composite samples of milk are generally unaccustomed to 
handling poisons. A great many other chemicals have been tried 
as substitutes for the corrosive sublimate, but they have proved 
more or less impracticable. For example, it was found by the 
writer that by passing a current of sulphuretted hydrogen gas 
through milk, it kept in excellent condition for testing, and there 
was undoubtedly no danger of any one drinking the milk, on 
account of its foul odor. 

After some investigation the writer has discovered and adopted 
the following method: Collect the composite samples as before 
suggested, and make no attempt to keep the milk sweet but allow 
it to sour as much asit will. The souring of milk for a week does 
not perceptibly destroy any butter fat, but the curd and whey 
separate, and this mechanical condition of the milk makes it impos- 


E. H. FARRINGTON, 








— 
sible to take out a small quantity which will fairly represent the 
whole. Sour milk can be put into proper condition for testing by 
adding to it an alkali, which will neutralize the acid developed ang 
dissolve the curd. The ‘‘ powdered lye” sold by nearly all grocers 
for making soap can be used for this purpose with good succegs. 
By stirring one-half a teaspoonful of this caustic soda into a pint 
of sour milk, the separated lumps of curd are soon dissolved ang 
the sour milk becomes as thin and homogenous as new milk, sg 
there is no difficulty in testing it. The action of the lye on soy, 
milk is hastened by adding it to the milk in small quantities go 
that the lye is dissolved. If one-half a teaspoonful of the lye jg 
thrown into the milk at once it collects together into a hard lump 
which is dissolved with difficulty. The whole process of thinning 
the thick, sour milk with lye is aided by warming the milk at q 
temperature of 100° to 150 F’., and by letting it stand for an hour 
or more. The time and heat both help the solvent action. Pour. 
ing from one jar to another is also an important factor in getting 
the milk thoroughly mixed. This way of collecting a composite 
sample, and the use of ‘‘ powdered lye,” has given entirely satisfac- 
tory results. 

The following illustration may serve to show the practical 
application at a creamery ; and how nearly one test of a ‘‘ compos- 
ite” sample corresponds to the average of seven daily tests. The 
milk brought by each patron is weighed every day, and after a 
thorough mixing a small quantity is taken out and tested for but- 
ter fat. Multiplying the pounds, of milk by the per cent. this test 
shows gives the pounds of butter fat in the milk purchased. 

PATRON No. 1. 
BUTTER 


MILK BROUGHT, FAT. 





1893. Pounds. * Test” or per cent. Pounds. 
April 9 159 x 3.6 = 
wa 10 151 x 3.6 
11 165 x 3.8 
12 172 x 3.5 = 
13 167 x 3.6 
14 172 x 3.6 
15 193 + 3.7 
Total 1,179 42.7 
Average 3.62 
Test of composite sample 3.60 
1,179 x 3.60 = 42.44 


This record shows that the 1,179 pounds of milk brought by 
Patron No. 1 contained 42.75 pounds butter fat as shown by the 
daily test, or 42.44 pounds if calculated by the composite test, a dif- 
ference so slight as to be of no consequence when the saving of 
tests is taken into account. The uniformity in the quantity and 
quality of milk given by the same lot of cows each day helps to 
make the composite sample test practically accurate for calculating 
the butter fat delivered to the creameries by the patrons each week, 
and necessitates only one test instead of seven. This plan of test- 
ing composite samples of milk brought to a creamery by its patrons 
has the same practical value to the dairyman who may use it 
in testing each of his cows. A test of a composite sample, 
together with the weight of the milk given by each cow during the 
time the sample was accumulating, will furnish very accurate data 
covered by the test. 
longer such testing as this is carried on the more intimately 
acquainted the owner becomes with his cows. 


—_— —— 


PRESERVING THE GRAIN OF BUTTER. 


~~ 

There is no part of the process involved in making an extra 
quality of butter that is of equal importance with properly work- 
ing it. That the buttermilk and water must be taken out of it and 
the salt put into it, are matters of necessity, and the man who can 
invent some cheap method by which this can be done without 
working the butter will be the dairyman’s benefactor. To make 
fine butter we must retain the grain in it, while all working, much 
or little, tends to destroy this grain. The modern plan of working 
butter is todo away with working it as much as possible, and do 
that little as lightly as can be, and at the same time expel all the 
milk and water and introduce the salt. To do this, stop the churn 
when the but rranules are very fine, draw the buttermilk, and 
introduce wate. at a temperature near 55° F., which. hardens the 
butter,.and when the water runs clear introduce the salt, mixing 


it well with the hard granules of butter in the churn. Then 
remove the butter to a table and press into shape for market. This 


will need no second working to remove the mottled appearance. 
Do not expect to succeed perfectly with the first trial, but a little 
experience will soon teach how to overcome the difficulties. It is 
well at first to wash the butter in the churn with a strong brine, 
instead of clear water, until more skill is attained by practice- 
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CINERARIAS AND CALCEOLARIAS FOR THE WINDOW GARDEN. 


LENNIE GREENLEE. 
— + 


part of well-decayed manure. 

The treatment of Cinerarias and Calceolarias is so nearly alike 
that to consider them separately would occupy needless time and 
space. Fresh plants of both must be grown or purchased every year, 
as these give much finer flowers than old ones, which are also more 
subject to insects and disease. The seed should be sown in April, 
May, or June, according to the season for which bloom is desired. 
Plants which are to bloom for the Christmas holidays should be in 


degrees, with the usual rise in daytime. 


should take place in September or October. 
but preferably one that is coarse and lumpy, mixed with a fourth 
When potted the plants may be 
brought indoors and gradually accustomed to the house tempera- 
ture by free admission of air. They will now need full light, and 
the night temperature should not be lower than about forty-two 
Both of these plants are 
usually troubled a good deal with the aphis and red spider if proper 
precautions are not taken. Fresh tobacco stems scattered over the 
surface of the soil, or among the pots, is a good remedy for the 


Do not use sifted soil, 


two-inch pots by the middle of July. The shallow box or pan in aphis; the foliage of the plants will not endure much tobacco 
which the seeds are sown should be filled about half full of drain- | smoke. Red spider is troublesome to all plants which are kept too 





age, and this covered 

by several inches of iy OFA, 
light, fine soil, com- aN @ 
posed of leaf mold a 
mixed with half its 
bulk of sandy loam. 
Firm the surface 
down well, scatter 
the seeds thinly and 
evenly over it, cover 
them with a light 
sprinkling of earth, 
and water the soil 
gently but thor- 
oughly. The seed 
pans should be placed 
where they can be 
kept cool and where 
wind and full sun- 
shine will not strike 
them, yet should not 
be densely shaded, 
A pane of glass laid 
across the top keeps 
the soil moist longer 
after watering, but 
must be tilted or 
taised above the pots 
a little every day, to 
admit air. Soon the 
little seedlings will 
appear, and must be 
watered very care- 
fully, never allowing 
them to dry out, but 
never over - watering 
them. If once they 
droop from excess of 
water and sour soil, 
they may as well be 
thrown away, while gg 
plants that droop 
from too dry a soil 
may drop a few 
leaves, but will re- 
cover. When large 
enough to handle, 
prick out the small 
plants two inches 
apart into other pans 
or boxes of the same 
light soil, and trans- 
plant afterward as 
eften as they may 
need it, in order to 

























HYBRID CINERARIA. 


warm and dry, so the 
best preventive of it 
is to give plenty of 
water and good ven- 
tilation. Finally, the 
points to be empha- 
, sized in the culture of 
Cinerarias and Calce- 
olarias are: To keep 
them growing health- 
ily, with no check 
from drouth, frost, or 
cramped roots; not to 
over or under water 
them, not to splash 
the foliage, and to 
always provide good 
drainage; never to 
crowd the plants, so 
that the broad leaves 
will touch one an- 
other; and to begin 
the tobacco treatment 
for insects in good 
season. If the aphis 
attacks the roots, as it 
may, without being 
seen on the leaves, the 
plants should be 
turned out of the pots, 
and the balls of earth, 
with their plants and 
the empty pots, be 
thoroughly fumi- 
gated. The best spe- 
cimen plants will 
frequently come from 
the latest-sown seed- 
lings, which are the 
most easily managed, 
as the moist, cool 
nights of autumn are 
in their favor. By 
shifting the plants 
into ten- inch pots, 
large specimen plants 
may be readily devel- 
oped. The soil will 
be benefited by the 
addition of some 
rough bones. The 
plants must be kept 
in continuous growth, 
without any check, 
and must not be 


keep the leaves from touching one another. Six-inch pots will be | allowed to become pot bound before they are shifted to the large 


large enough for them to bloom in. About the best place for the 


plants through the summer is a shaded frame, with the sashes tilted | the engraving presented herewith.] 





on the back and front: but any sheltered yet light and airy spot, 


pots for flowering. [An average-sized cineraria plant is seen in 


| 
where winds do not blow, nor hot suns beat down, will answer | RAISING CELERY PLANTS QUICKLY. 


almost as well. They must be kept as cool as possible in summer, ABT. M. GMEEM, MECHERAN. 
and never allowed to become dry, but give the water at the root, | a ‘ 


as the leaves decay if it is splashed upon them too freely. 

As autumn approaches, it should be remembered that, although 
Cinerarias and Calceolarias thrive in a very cool temperature, they 
will not endure the least touch of frost. The tinal transplanting 


Celery seed can be sprouted in three full days, but it is not best 
to sprout it in any less than six or seven full days, if strong, healthy 
plants are desired. Place rich, sandy soil in a shallow box, about 
four inches deep. The soil must be clean, and the manure old and 
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well mixed with the soil. It is well to sift it through a coarse 
sieve. Crush it down evenly with a smooth board, leaving the sur- 
face perfectly level. Scatter the seed evenly on this surface. Now 
take a fine sieve and sift just enough fine soil on the top of the seed 
to hide them from sight. Then take dry sphagnum moss, crush it 
in the sieve, and rub enough of 
it through the sieve to cover the 
seed about one-sixteenth of an 
inch. Then press down gently 
with a smooth board, and the 
planting is done. Now make 
a box with a sloping top large 
enough to set over the seed 
box, and stretch a cover of 
unbleached cotton over the top 
and paint the cotton with a 
good coat of boiled linseed oil. 
Have the cotton cover about | 
three inches from the surface 
of the soil in which the seed is 
planted. If the sun is high, 
this can be left out doors. The 
first of May, when the sun 
shines, the thermometer will 
show 100° under the canvas. 
The canvas cover prevents the 
escape of moisture, and only 
one or two waterings will be 
necessary before the seeds 
sprout. Of course the high 
pressure growth must be reduced as soon as the seeds are well 
sprouted, as, otherwise, they will soon grow into spindling plants. 
The canvas can be gradually removed, lifting one corner at first, 
and letting the plants have fresh air little by little. If the plant 
box is in the greenhouse the temperature must be likewise reduced. 
After the plants are well up nothing but the usual method of trans- 
planting and handling is needed. 


FIG. 1. MARY. 





MORE NEW STRAWBERRIES. 


as 

Our engravings herewith illustrate two new strawberries of 
great promise. Both are seedlings raised by Henry H. Alley, Essex 
Co.. N. J., who for the past twenty years has been one of the most 
enthusiastic and successful origi- 
nators of new varieties in the 
country. These varieties are now 
being introduced by the J. T. 
Lovett Co., who describe them 
as follows: ‘‘ The Mary (Fig. 1) 
is the largest strawberry yet 
produced, the most prolific, the 
most beautiful, and the firmest 
large strawberry yet offered ; 
berries uniformly conical, with 
blunt apex ; uniform in size and 
shape, deep crimson; and of a 
rich, high quality ; season, me- 
dium tolate. The Henry Ward 
Beecher (Fig. 2) is not so large as 
the Mary, yet very large com- 
pared with other varieties ; not 
so beautiful, yet a handsome 
berry. It isa cross between 
Champion and Sharpless, possessing all the valuable properties of 
both parents. Fruit firm, of rich color and high quality. The 
plant has a strong habit and perfect blossoms, is enduring, sturdy, 
and very productive. It ripens at midseason.” 


FIG. 2. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





SWEET PEAS IN ABUNDANCE. 


M. 8. PERKINS, MASS. 


pain 

The sweet pea is pre-eminently the flower of the people. Like 
the common garden pea, it delights in deep, rich, moist soil, and 
thrives best in comparatively cool weather. Hence the import- 
ance of sowing the seed as early as possible in the spring ; yet we 
must not go to extremes and plant before the ground has become 
settled and is in good condition to work properly. It is very impor- 
tant to dig sweet pea ground deeply, and to drop the seeds in drills 
from four to six inches deep, where plenty of moisture is found. 





are still better. If the plants grow rather slowly, a few handfuls 
of nitrate of soda will materially stimulate their development. The 
drills may run from two to three feet apart, and one plant may be 
allowed to each two inches of drill. As soon as the plants appear 
out of ground, the soil should be thoroughly stirred several times 
to stimulate growth, and kill weeds. Then before very hot weather 
comes on, a deep mulch of straw or forest leaves should be applied, 
This is very necessary if continuous bloom is desired. If feasible, 
during the dry weather of July and August the soil about the peas 
should be thoroughly watered from time to time. The sweet pea ig 
an excellent plant to dispose of the water from the weekly clothes 
washing. Another important point consists in continually and 
persistently picking off the blossoms as they appear. 
seed forms, blossoming diminishes; but the more flowers are 
picked, the greater the number that come to take their places, 


As soon as 





A CONVENIENT GARDEN HOUSE. 


oo 

The illustration herewith presents a new idea in the line of 
garden conveniences—a convenience, however, that will be appre- 
ciated when located alongside of one’s garden, if gardening is made 
a feature of any prominence whatever. A small and inexpensive 
house close to the garden will be very useful on many occasions 
and for numerous purposes. 
Here can be placed the garden 
cart or barrow, the hoes, rakes, 
shovels, and the forks that are 
continually needed. Here can be 
placed the commercial fertilizer 
to be used as needed, and in the 
upper part can be stored the plant 
protectors, bean poles and other 
sticks and stakes that are needed 
by the gardener. But of special 
value will such a building be at 
harvest time, especially if one makes a business of producing a large 
quantity of any one fruit or vegetable. It then becomes a sorting 
house where the crop can be carried and prepared for market or 
storage. One whole side should consist of two doors arranged to 
open in two ways—in the ordinary way for general use, and into 
hooks and rings at the top so that the doors may be unhinged at 
the sides and raised on two poles to make an awning before the 
house. Here, then, is an admirable place for the sorting and boxing 
of strawberries, blackberries and other smal]l fruits, green peas, 
snap beans and other garden stuff. Such a building should be 
made small, and so light that it can be readily moved if desired. 
A small window in either end will give all the light needed. In 
fact windows are hardly a necessity, as when the building is used 
the large doors will be open. 


cr 


STICKING LIMA BEANS. 





A GARDEN TOOL AND STORAGE 
HOUSE, 


sce 
An ingenious plan for setting bean poles in the most effectual way 
to prevent them from being blown down by storms is shown in the 


illustration from sketches by A. C. Garnett. A forked wooden 
spike made of seasoned 

young oak or hickory, 

about one and one-half 

inches diameter and 

two and one-half feet 

in length, is driven 

slantingly into the 

ground by means of a 

tough, hardwood mal- 

let. After a heavy rain, 

when the ground is wet t \ 


as deep as required, SN 


give the spike some taps _ 
with the mallet to 
IMPROVED METHOD OF SETTING BEANPOLES. 


loosen it, then grasp it 
where the branches 
fork, withdraw it, and insert the bean pole, packing the soil with 
the small end of the mallet. The stakes or poles are set in the 
ground, as seen in the sketch, the two outer ones slanting to 
cross each other. The pole in the middle is shorter and set verti- 
cal to reach the two which are crossed. By this means when the 
vines reach the point where the poles cross they will entwine them- 
selves so strongly around the three poles, that with the strong base 
they have and the firm hold in the ground, a hurricane could 


Well rotted stable manure will do for sweet peas, but wood ashes l scarcely blow them down, and the beans will flourish well. 
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RADISH CULTURE. 
EDWIN C. POWELL, NEW YORK. 
ailtieee 
Radishes are of great importance for the market gardener. 
They are early and hardy, and may be grown as a “ catch ” crop 
between other vegetables, and not interfere with them. They are 
also extensively grown for forcing. Earliness and tenderness are 
esseptial. The soil should be light, rich and loose—a quick soil. 





FRENCH BREAKFAST FIG. 2. 


RADISH. 


FIG. 1. ROUND SCARLET WHITE 


TIPPED. 

Muck is the best, but peat is not good. Commercial fertilizers are 
particularly advantageous to use, as the plant food in them is in an 
available condition. Clay soils never give good radishes, Never, 
or seldom, transplant them, but sow the seeds where the plants are 
to grow. If sown alone in the field or garden, sow in drills ten or 
twelve inches apart, or, if the soil is in very good condition, sow 
broadcast and harrow in. If possible the ground should be pre- 
pared the fall before, and subsoiled. Winter sorts are usually sown 
in August or September. Market gardeners grow radishes as a 
“catch” crop between beets, cabbage, cauliflowers, cucumbers, 
squashes and other vegetables. They must have good culture. If 
sown in drills use a scuffle hoe and hand cultivator, and thin to 
two or three inches apart. With good culture the crop should be 
got off the ground in five or six weeks. 

For forcing give a temperature of 45° to 50° at night and 55° to 
65° during the day. Sow the seed in rows four to six inches apart and 
thin to two inches in the row. Get them as near the glass as possi- 
ble. They may be grown in four to six inches of earth, which 
should be loose and rich. Give plenty of ventilation. Early in the 
season radishes are tied, ten or twelve ina bunch, when sent to mar- 
ket, but later they are sold by the bushel or barrel. They sell bet- 
ter when washed, and the tops should not be cut off. The bunches 





FIG. 4. OLIVE-SHAPED 
RADISH. 


Long radishes are tied ina 


FIG. 3. YELLOW SUMMER 
TURNIP RADISH. 

should be uniform in size and shape. 
flat bunch ; round sorts in a circular one. Tie neatly and firmly, 
and use a flat tying material such as raffia ; round cord will cut the 
tops. When shipped they are ordinarily packed in barrels of about 
two hundred bunches in a barrel, which must be ventilated. Look 
to color for your market as some markets demand a red sort, others 








white or yellow. Forced radishes are sold when very small, being 
about three-fourths of an inch in diameter. 

There are about one hundred varieties, which are divided into 
four classes: Early or spring, summer, winter, and forcing. 
The short ones mature quickest and are for first crops ; the long ones 
for second. For early spring use, the best are: French Breakfast, 
Round Scarlet White Tipped, Olive Shaped, Long Scarlet, Chartier 
and Wood’s Early Frame. Summer sorts are white, gray, black or 
purple in color, but not red. The best are White Naples, Giant 
Stuttgart, Yellow and Gray Summer Turnip. Winter kinds are 
mostly black, long, large and of hard texture. They often grow a 
foot long and three or four inches in diameter. Black Spanish and 
Chinese Scarlet are the best winter sorts. For forcing, select vari- 
eties with a short root and short top. French Breakfast, Dark 
Round Red, Red Forcing and New White Beet are good. 

The worst enemies of the radish are maggots and flea beetles. 
If the former are troublesome, raise other crops, or move the patch 
to new ground. The flea beetles are small, hopping insects, which 
sit on the ground and wait for the radishes tocome up. Use air- 
slaked lime, ashes or tobacco dust to keep them away. Twenty 
thousand bunches, of ten in a bunch, will grow on an acre, or over 
1,600 dozen; at twenty-five to fifty cents per dozen, the receipts 
would be $400 to $800 per acre, but calling it $200 and allowing half 
for growing, pulling, sorting and bunching, a big profit would still 
be left. Under glass each sash, three by six feet, will produce 
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FIG. 5. BLACK SPANISH FIG. 6. LONG SCARLET 
RADISH. RADISH. 
about twenty dozen, and profits are reckoned by the sash. Fifty 
cents to one dollar per dozen is the winter price, and each sash 
should return this much profit for each crop. About five crops can 
be grown during the forcing season. [Our illustrations herewith 
show the most popular varieties mentioned above. ] 


MULBERRIES FOR THE HOME GARDEN. 


A. 8. FULLER. 





~_ 

If a family had no other kind of fruit than the mulberry, it 
would, no doubt, be highly valued and duly appreciated, but where 
the mulberries will thrive, other and better kinds can certainly be 
raised in abundance; so, with this fact in mind, I would say to all 
who own a garden, plant a mulberry tree or two if you wish, for 
the children and birds, but other and better kinds for your table 
and for sale, if there isa surplus beyond the home demand. The 
trouble with the best of the mulberries is the difficulty in gathering, 
as the berries ripen very unevenly, only one here and there on a 
twig or large branch, compelling the picker to go all over the head 
of even a large tree to get a few pints or quarts at a time, and when 
gathered each berry has a woody fruit stalk attached, which forms 
a good handle for eating the berries out of hand, but if there is any 
stewing or cooking to be done these fruit stalks must be removed 
with scissors or knife, and the housewife or cook finds this a slow 
and irksome task in preparing the fruit for use. 

Of all the numerous varieties I have tested I like the Downing 
best, because it is of the largest size and has a rich, sub-acid. 
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sprightly flavor, somewhat like that of a well ripened blackberry. 
It is said, however, that this old and at one time general favorite is 
now becoming scarce in the nurseries, owing to its being rather diffi- 
cult to propagate. But there are other varieties almost, if not quite 
as good, which will answer for those who are in want of only a few 
specimen trees. All the varieties are rather tender in our Northern 
border States, if planted in rich, moist soils, where the trees are 
likely to make a rapid and late growth in autumn; but when set in 
a dry and rather poor soil, and the most vigorous shoots are checked 
by pinching off their ends late in summer, the trees will usually 
withstand a zero temperature without serious injury. 


NEW FRUITS WORTHY OF TRIAL. 


E. P. POWELL, NEW YORK. 





—_ 

Those who are looking out for the best new grapes should give 
a trial to Esther, a seedling coming from the originator of the Con- 
cord. It is a pure native, white in color, large in bunch and berry, 
and excellent in quality. The berry is fully as large as Niagara, 
and ripens nearly with Worden. The Rockwood, another of Mr. 
Bull’s grapes, is a very large black extra early variety. Brilliant is 
probably the best of the numerous seedlings, and adapted to the 
Northern States. It deserves a general trial; I do not think it will 
fail of almost universal approval. Mr. Campbell promises us, very 
soon, a grape of extraordinary qualities. As he has so faithfully 
improved all his seedlings heretofore, we may believe he is on the 
way to success. Colerain will, I believe, prove to be a superb 
acquisition. The grape sent out as Purity proves to be Grein’s Gol- 
den, or something quite like it; while the real Purity has hardly 
been disseminated at all. But I tind Grein’s Golden (Purity) a 
remarkably good winter grape. A basket of them, accidentally set 
away, was in excellent keeping the early part of January. It is a 
very large tart grape, not pleasing to all palates; but I like it very 
much, and so do some of my friends, Those who have not tried 
August Giant will find it the finest of all good grapes to cover rock- 
eries, arbors, verandas, barns, outbuildings and houses. It is a 
luxuriant grower, while the fruit is fine. 

Of other new fruits I recommend planting the Eleagnus edulis, a 
bush that bears bright red berries of good eating quality. It comes 
to us from Japan, and has now been tested for several years. It is 
fine as a shrub, as well as for its fruit. 

Iam trying, with confidence, the new Dwarf Rocky Mountain 
Cherry. It proves to be entirely hardy, and is a quick grower. It 
takes well, grafted into our black wild cherry. Asit ripensa month 
later than Morello, that is, in July, and hangs on well, it will be an 
acquisition for cooking. The fruit is said to cover the bushes. 

The Lincoln coreless pear interests us because the future 
improvement of our fruits must include the lessening of size and 
number of seeds. I am experimenting with seedlings from grapes 
that have few and small seeds, like Iona and Duchess. 

The gooseberry boom of the past few years has brought out 
several very fine new sorts. Industry has not done well with me; 
but Columbus is very promising, so also Red Jacket, and I think it 
will do to try Triumph and Golden Prolific. 





STRAWBERRY CULTURE IN NARROW BEDS. 


SAMUEL A. COOK, GEORGIA. 
assndiiiaaso 
Where it is desired to produce from a small area in the home 


garden the very largest product of berries, the narrow-bed plan is 
the best. It may be styled the ‘‘intensive” plan of berry growing. 
The soil where the beds are to be made should be deeply broken 
with fork or plow, incorporating with it, at the same time, a good 
supply of leaf-mold, decaying leaves or strawy matter. The soil 
should then be raked or harrowed until it becomes thoroughly pul- 
verized, after which it should be rolled. The beds are then to be 
laid out three and a half or four feet wide, using six or eight inch 
planks to form the beds. Set the planks on edge and keep them in 
place by strong slabs driven in deeply, first on one side and then on 
the other. This border of planks, rising several inches above the 
surface, is a great help in preserving to the plants the moisture 
that falls on the beds through rains or when artificially supplied. 
In the Southern States drouth is socommon about the flowering 
and bearing season that it is wise to make all due provision for 
warding off its bad effects. However good the variety may be, and 
however good the previous care and preparation of the soil has 
been, if drouth is allowed to work its evil influence just prior to 
and during the bearing season an abundant crop of large, well- 
flavored berries cannot be obtained. But in the numerous locali- 
ties where irrigation is not practicable, other means must be 








| , ‘ , ae 
| resorted to to insure a supply of moisture during the fruiting seg. 


son. By having a plank border as described, all the water that 
falls on the beds, even if it comes from a short, heavy shower, can 
be confined to them. This, supplemented with a proper mulching 
of fine straw, or leaves, or other suitable material, is quite practi- 
cable, under ordinary conditions, to keep a very fair supply of 
moisture for the plants during the period of flowering and fruiting, 
In a small home-garden, if the beds are located as near the well as 
possible it will be very easy to give them a watering or two if much 
dry weather should prevail about the time the blossoms begin to 
appear. One good watering goes a long ways on beds so con- 
structed and mulched. The ground should be soaked. 

Where there are a number of beds side by side, and the two or 
two and a half feet walks between them are dug out to the depth 
of about two feet and then filled in with refuse vegetable matter, 
leaves or straw, it will be found a valuable auxiliary in conserving 
moisture to the beds on either side. If this is done shortly after 
the winter rains have fallen, and the beds themselves are properly 
mulched some weeks before blooming time, it will be found to 
have a very great influence in moderating the temperature of the 
soil later on in the spring. That cool, moist condition of soil so 
favorable to strawberry production, is obtained through this man- 
ner of procedure, which involves only a little labor, and at a time, 
too; when work of other kinds is not pressing. 





A BOX OF ARBUTUS. 
G. A. WOOLSON, VERMONT. 
—itiiiane 

A sweeter gift or more graceful courtesy from country friends 
than the gem of the grand old family of Ericacee affords us will be 
hard to find; for the Trailing Arbutus—the Puritan Mayflower— 
is dear to the hearts of the people, especially to those familiar with 
its native haunts. Once gathered on sunny hillsides, half hidden 
beneath silver threads of last year’s grasses, or coyly nestling their 
pink heads on mossy cushions, and life-long converts are made to 
the charms of Epigaa repens. 

Perhaps no wild thing that grows travels so far by mail or 
express, and, if properly prepared, arrives less travel-worn. Care- 
less packing is, however, the rule rather than the exception. A 
box of free perfume, loose corollas, bare stems, and withered leaves 
—saving the spirit of the gift—is a trifle disappointing to the 
recipient, and should be avoided. Arbutus gathered in the after- 
noon, properly trimmed and placed in shallow bowls of water in a 
cool cellar over night, is much better equipped for long journeys 
than if the transfer from field to box were made on the spot. The 
stems fill up with water in afew hours, and should then be arranged 
in dainty bouquets — flat on one side—and tacked to the bottom 
and sides of a pasteboard box ; elaborate needle-work is not required, 
a darning or carpet needle and a ball of twine or cotton yarn, will 
serve to prevent shaking about, which is so detrimental to cut 
flowers in general. For this reason paper boxes are preferable to 
the tin boxes used in places where arbutus packing has become an 
industry. However, the pasteboard must be strong or doubled ; an 
interlining of paraffin paper facilitates the keeping of flowers as 
well as of Jersey butter. 

The financial possibilities of the arbutus are worthy of considera- 
tion. A good industry might spring up in many country places 
not too far distant from cities, if city florists could be sure of receiv- 
ing tastefully arranged boxes of bouquets of these shy beauties, in 
perfect condition ; a task easily accomplished by good taste, selec- 
tion, and care. The success of such an enterprise would depend 
largely on the superiority of details specified, over the general run 
of such flowers offered by street venders. A common complaint 
against such goods is their lack of green — the proper setting for all 
flowers. Trimming arbutus is a matter of discretion. There is a 
practical reason for the stripping of leaves which is not considered 
by those unacquainted with its habit of growth. Arbutus leaves 
are not beautiful ; they are coarse in cut, tough in fiber, and often- 
times weather-beaten and worn. 

Indeed I know of no plant whose leaves may be said to possess 
such mackintosh qualities —so perfectly hiding and protecting their 





burden of sweetness. If, perchance, they happen to be fine, as is 
the case in sheltered situations, terminal leaves only should be left. 
Granted that all persons who handle arbutus are not born with 
artistic temperaments, then the various lycopodiums and feathery 
sprays of green mosses should figure largely in the composition of 
such bouquets. Sprays of damp moss are particularly useful scat- 
tered over the contents of boxes of arbutus, to preserve a damp 
atmosphere without the discoloration occasioned by sprinkling.. 
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CALIFORNIA PRIVET. 
KNAPP, NEW JERSEY. 
—_ 

As the usefulness of the California privet, Ligustrum ovali- 
folium, becomes better known, it has reached a popularity almost 
peyond that of any other hedge plant. It is hardy quite far North, 
holds its color well in the warm South, while for planting near the 
salt water no other hedge plant approaches it in value. In public 
parks throughout the country it is used 
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it is covered with bark, then break up some of the bark into small 
pieces and cover the trap with them, being careful to put no large 
pieces where they will be caught between the jaws of the trap. 
Take a look at the log before it is disturbed, then try and make it 
appear as nearly as possible as it did before the disturbance. Two 
or three inches to one side of the trap, crosswise of the log, lay a 
piece of branch from some old tree top, about an inch in diameter 
and a foot in length. The fox will not step on this branch but will 





in large quantities both for hedges and 
for planting in clumps by itself, or in 
connection with other shrubs of vari- 
ous hued foliage. One of its chief 
advantages is its rapidity of growth, its 
healthy color being retained under 
most adverse conditions. It may be 
sheared or trimmed to almost any 
desired form, and the form decided 
upon readily kept with but little care. 
Plants two years old, with the tops 
well cut back, are the best for general 
planting. Such shrubs are likely to be 
well furnished with a mass of fibrous 
roots which are ready to take an imme- 
diate hold on the soil. For hedges it is 
best to plant in a double row, alter- 
nating the plants so that six roots will 
cover a square foot of trench. Dig the 
trench a foot deep, fill in with three or 
four well rotted stable 
manure, pack this down hard and 
cover with two inches of good soil. 
Set the plants, spreading out the roots 
carefully, fill in with good soil, being 
sure to push it in among the fine roots, 





inches of 











fill up the trench to level of ground, 

and the privet will have a home in 

which it will thrive. [The accompany- 

ing engraving presents a view of a beautiful privet hedge which 

neatly encloses the grounds of a church at Long Branch,-N, J.] 
ssi aS 


HOW TO TRAP THE CUNNING FOX. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
a 
Like a cat, the fox dreads to get his feet wet. If he has an 


occasion to cross a stream, he uses some fallen tree lying across the 








A TRAP FOR REYNARD. 


Stream, as a bridge. This dislike of the fox for water may be made 
of much use in effecting his capture. On a log lying across a 
stream, cut a shallow hole just the shape of a steel trap when set. 
Cut the hole deep enough so that when the trap is placed in it, the 
top of the trap will be slightly below the surface. If the log is 
covered with moss, then cover the trap with some of the moss. If 





CALIFORNIA PRIVET 





HEDGE AT LONG BRANCH, N. J. 

step over it, and in so doing is quite likely tc step into the trap. 
There is an old saying that foxes can smell iron, and will not go 
near it. I donot know whether it is true, but I can give an inci- 
dent that points in that direction. The hens would frequently hide 
their nests in the woods near the home of my boyhood. I usually 
found them by running the moment I heard a hencackle. If found 
soon after she began sitting, and a piece of old iron, an old ax, for 
instance, placed near the nest, the foxes never disturbed the hen. If 
the putting there of the iron was neg- 
lected, the hen was almost invariably 
carried off by a fox. With this fact 
before my mind I always smoked my 
fox traps by hanging them down the 
chimney, or else I rubbed them all over 
with tallow. Foxes may also be easily 
trapped at the edge of a shallow piece 
of water. In the water, about two feet 
or a little more from the shore, build a 
pen, and in the back part of it put 
some good-sized bait, like a whole 
muskrat carcass, fer instance. About 
half way between the pen and the 
shore, just under the surface of the 
water, set the trap. It may be neces- 
sary to put in a stone, or to build a 
little mound of earth to set the trap 
upon, in order to bring it near the sur- 
face of the water. The trap being 
under water, the fox certainly cannot 
smell it. Just over the center of the 
trap, upon the pan, place a chunk of 
moss, as seen in the illustration. In his 
efforts to reach the bait, and yet keep 
his feet dry, the fox will reach out and 
step upon the chunk of moss. Foxes 
may sometimes be caught in winter by making a bed of chaff 
and ashes in some sheltered spot in the woods and burying in 
it some cracklings or scraps that are left after trying out lard. 
After awhile the foxes will dig out these pieces of cracklings and 
carry them away. When they have done this, more may be 
buried, and among them may be set several steel traps. 
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About Pictures. 
ALICE CHITTENDEN. 
tll 





First get your picture, and, in getting, get the 
best, although it must be understood that the term 
“best” is here used relatively. Get the you 
ean afford, as well as the one best suited to your 
A picture that would be absurd in a city 


best 


home. 
drawing room may be well placed in a country 
cottage. Do not crowd your walls with inferior 
works of art and do not place any upon walls hung 
with showy paper; such a background will kill 
the picture. Better, in this case, depend upon 
eurious little shelves, brackets and cabinets for 
the wall adornment. If if is absolutely necessary 
to hang your pictures in a room with a gaudy or 
unsuitable background in the way of paper, first 
drape the wall back of the picture and extending 
on each side of it far enough to give relief, with 
some quiet, dark stuff. 

Dead fish and game are no longer considered 
effective or refined dining room decorations. Good 
engravings and etchings are in a dining 
room, hall or library. In framing these, reject the 
coarse, rough, stamped frames, silvered, gilded or 
bronzed. Unfortunately we cannot claim that 
these are a relic of barbarism, for they are only 
too plentiful at the present day. Never draw at- 
tention from the picture by the elegance either in 
For etchings 


best 


the material or design of the frame. 
or engravings, a soft-toned mat of thick paper, 
with a narrow oak or cherry molding, is all that 
ean be desired. Frames covered with horse shoes, 
whips, chains, and the like, are in poor taste. 
Suspend your picture by wire from the picture 
rail, or from some point near the cornice, but put 
the screw eyes to hold the wire so near the top of 
the picture that it will hang flat and not tip out at 
the top. They should be hung also on a level 
with the eyes of a person of medium height. Keep 
all family photographs and portraits in your own 
room. If we cannot have a portrait gallery for our 
dead and gone ancestors, that is no reason why 
we should inflict them upon our friends in the 
publicity of our parlors. As works of art they 
are usually not admirable, so there is nothing in 
them to excite interest in the casual visitor. 
There is not the slightest objection to homemade 
frames in a modest country home, although it is 
to be doubted whether anything prettier, cheaper 
or so durable as the narrow oak molding at ten 
cents a foot can be found. However, given a rough 
pine frame, and you can make a bit of charming, 
rustic mosaic with soft tinted gray-green and 
brown mosses and lichens, but there is something 
about pine cones and coralized rice, beans, peas 
and corn that, in with a picture, 
seems to have reached the acme of unsuitability 


combination 


and ugliness. 

In a summer cottage 
greater simplicity both as regards the pictures and 
their frames. The “ yards of sweet peas,’ pansies, 
roses, poppies, ete., and the colored supplements 
of the various art papers may be very cleverly 
and artistically framed with nothing more costly 
old dark green holland window shade 
boards on which goods are rolled tn 
drygoods stores. Paste the picture firmly on the 
holland: stretch this on a thin board, leaving a 
margin by way of frame, turn over and tack down 
the ends and sides, and you have a frame whose 
soft, deep-toned background is well calculated to 
set off the beauty of the print. 
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Care of Stoves and Pipe During Summer. 
G. A. WOOLSON. 
> 
To prevent unused stoves and pipe from rusting 
through the summer is an item of domestic econ- 
Stoves and pipe 


one may practice still 


than an 
and the flat 


omy worthy of consideration. 
left standing through the summer, even in rooms 
in which there is little perceptible dampness, 
will rust before one’s eyes unless light fires are 
occasionally built to rid the air of moisture which ; 








surely exists and will leave telling marks, espe- 
cially if there is running water or a dripping faucet 
on the same floor. Russia pipes put away for the 
summer should first be carefully wrapped in news- 
papers; if there are several stoves to be cared for, 
each outfit should be labeled. 

If lengths of pipe are borrowed for summer 
stoves, it is well to jot that fact down also, as it 
may save confusion and unsanctified language 
later on. Stoves likewise should be encased in 
paper, and further wrapped in old carpeting to 
prevent jams and bruises. Blacking should al- 
ways be done in cloudy weather, as sunshine is 
not conducive to high polish. If rust is found on 
cast-iron, kerosene may be applied, but never on 
sheet-iron. Apply the blacking with a brush, rub 
quickly with a woolen rag, and polish with brush 
or broom. 

To keep the elaborate nickel work of our modern 
stoves untarnished, I know of nothing better than 
an abundance of “elbow grease” applied daily 
When such stoves are stored 
for the summer, all removable nickel — sueh 
base, urn, fenders, and should be sepa- 
rately papered and kept in a perfectly dry closet. 
An excellent preparation for renovating oilcloth 
mats is a furniture dressing composed of equal 
parts of sweet oil, turpentine and alcohol. 


with a woolen cloth. 
as 


knobs, 


—— 


Keeping Domestic Accounts. 
KATHRINE B. JOHNSON. 
_ 

Those who have never kept an itemized account 
of their incomes and outgoes, or have attempted 
and abandoned the effort after a few months’ 
trial, or persisting through an entire year, were 
disgusted at the tale the figures told, or because 
the debit and credit account could not be per- 
suaded to balance—should muster up courage and 
good sense, and determine to make another trial. 
Few things will do more to encourage habits of 
economy and thrift, for it not only shows what 
one’s money is expended for, but oftentimes the 
want of consistency, and the injudiciousness of 
many of our pet efforts at economizing. And then, 
again, it may show and convince the “ gude mon” 
that the experiment of entrusting his wife witha 
weekly or monthly allowance for household ex- 
penses was not half as risky as he feared. 

The practice of giving wives a regular allowance 
may not be always practicable with farmers, how- 
ever liberal minded and well disposed they may 
be. But surely there are few instances even when 
the husband holds the purse strings, that a wife 
may not at least keep an itemized expense ac- 
count and be helped by doing so. Economy is a 
comprehensive term, and means the expenditure 
of time and labor—not less than of money—judi- 
ciously and without waste. The latter, however, 
seems more tangible, and people are more easily 
eonvineed of the necessity and wisdom of guard- 
ing against its loss. But however lacking in such 
appreciation a housekeeper may be, she will, in- 
variably, find that a determined effort to wisely 
manage her financial affairs will result in giving 
her a truer conception of the value of time and 
labor. According to this then, the 
keeping of a strict financial account is the begin- 
ning of reformation in economizing all along the 
line of household management. 


reasoning, 
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To Prevent Damage by Clothes Moths. 
HOWARD EVARTS WEED. 
>_> 

All housekeepers are familiar with the tiny 
larvee of the clothes moths, although the moths 
themselves are not so well known. The latter are 
the most common in the spring when they lay the 
small, whitish eggs from which the larvz hatch. 
The moths do no harm to the clothes, but it is the 
larve which do the damage with which every 
housewife is so familiar. The moths lay their eggs 
in the dark corners of the closet, or other place 
where clothes are stored. They delight in the 
dark, and will not effect clothes fully exposed to 
the light. But unless proper precautions are taken 
to prevent the of these larve, 
almost any garments put away for the summer 
are apt to become so filled with holes that it will 
render them unfit for further The moths 
also lay their eggs upon carriage tops and seats if 
the carriages are put away in some dark corner 
well cared for by giving an occasional 


destructiveness 


use. 


and not 
brushing, 
But by exereising a little care there is no neces- 











sity for loss through damage by the clothes moths, 
Of the many preventives which are used to guarg 
against damage by larva, success will depeng 
entirely upon the care the garments receive when 
they are put away for the summer. When the 
garments are put away and not expected to be 
used for some time, they should receive a Most 
thorough brushing and exposure to the sunlight, 
The brushing should be done both on the inside 
of the garments as well as on the outside, for the 
purpose of this brushing is to remove any of the 
moth eggs which may have already been laid, 
Many pack their clothing in cedar chests, and the 
like. This is all very good so far as it goes, but it 
should be remembered that the eggs from which 
the larvze hatch are laid by small moths which 
will get at the garments for the depositing of their 
eggs through any small crack which may occur in 
the chest. So that to prevent any eggs from being 
deposited, whatever receptacle may be used for 
the packing of the clothes should be as nearly air. 
Naphthaline and similar sub- 
stances are all very well, and help, to a large ex. 


tight as possible 


tent, in preventing the moths from depositing 
their eggs, but will not kill the larvz if the eggs 
are already laid. A thorough spray of the clothes 
with benzine is very effective in killing the larve 
and the eggs as well. In packing the clothes it is 
perhaps best to spray with the benzine, but it 
should be remembered that this is inflammable, 
and hence lights should be kept away until the 
odor has disappeared. 
which are very useful as a receptacle in which to 
The clothes 
put away in these bags can be either folded and 
packed in the usual way or placed upon a hook 
and the bag hung in the closet. The 
easily opened or closed, and when closed are per- 
fectly air-tight. 


There are some bags made 


pack clothes away for the summer. 
bags are 


Practical Laundry Suggestions. 


L. E. WILCOX, 


oe 

A variety of delicate cotton fabrics form an im- 
portant part every wardrobe, and thrifty 
housewives should become familiar with the best 
not 


of 


methods of laundering them. It is economi- 
cal to buy cheap and highly colored cottons, as 
they seldom wash well. 
organdies, or delicate muslins ¢ 
rily laundered, if one will take the 
While the absence of the requisite 
knowledge or painstaking, the first to the 
laundry often destroys their freshness and beauty. 


Ginghams, chambrays, 


an be satisfacto- 
necessary 
pains. in 
Visit 


A rule applicable to nearly all colored cottons, 
Let the gar- 
ments lie several hours in a solution of half a pint 
of salt to each gallon of water. 
with boiling water, and when lukewarm put in 
the goods. They can then be washed after any 
approved method. This process need not be re- 
peated in after-washings. Colors can also be set 
by immersing cloth in warm water rendered 
slightly sour with vinegar, or acetic acid. Spots 
produced by an alkali can be restored by moisten- 
ing them with tartaric acid or vinegar; if by an 
acid, touch the spots with ammonia. 


is to set the colors before washing. 


Dissolve the salt 


The use of starch is not now permissible, as all 
soft 
will 


gal- 


cotton goods, to be in style, must hang in 
folds. The following method of laundering 
secure the effect: Boil, in three 
lons of water, half a pound of rice twenty min- 
utes, until very suffi- 
ciently cool, wash the garments in the rice water. 
Now rub the rice, reduced to a pulp, over the 
entire surface, working it with the hands well into 
the fabric. the rice by rinsing thor- 
oughly in warm water. Another method without 
the iwo 
quarts of wheat bran half an hour in soft water 
Let it. 
Rinse in only one water. It quite 
as well as soap, preserves the color and stiffens 
the fabric. 
well, and use in place of soap 
warm water. Very hot water 
with 


desired 


or soft; drain, and when 


Remove 


use of starch is, for each dress, to boil 
the liquor cool, and strain before using 
removes dirt 


Or, make thick cornmeal mush, salt it 
Rinse twice in 
never be 
Plain 


should 


used in connection colored cottons. 


black calicves and be 
washed in then 
the same, with considerable bluing added. 


lawns may successfully 
rinsed in 
Water 


in which potatoes have been boiled may also be 


sweet skimmed milk, 


used for black calicoes. 
Percale, black print 
white figures or lines, can be cleansed nicely by 
putting them in the “boiling after the 
are Boil ten min- 


or dresses, which have 


suds” 


white clothes removed. them 
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utes, then set the boiler from the fire, and let the 
goods remain till the water is sufficiently cool to 
rub them with the hands. Wash quickly, rinse in 
jukewarm water, then in very cold water, then in 
coffee starch. Work to a smooth paste two table- 
spoonfuls of starch with a little cold water, and 
stir in a pint of strained boiling coffee. To make 
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must not be rubbed, but squeezed with the hands, 
Run each piece through a wringer, rinse in clear 
water with which a well-beaten egg has been 
thoroughly mixed, shake well, fold in sheets, let it 
lie fifteen minutes, and smooth on the wrong side 
with a hot iron, being careful not to scorch. Col- 
ored cottons should invariably be ironed on the 











REMODELED COTTAGE CHAMBERS. 


the coffee, pour boiling water over grounds kept 
from two or three meals. Boil the starch ten 
minutes ,and if not sufficiently smooth, strain; 
add a few drops of coal oil, and water to wet the 
goods thoroughly. When the dress is quite dry, 
dip it in cold water, pass it through a wringer, roll 
in a towel, and iron in two hours. 

Crude ammonia can be used in place of soap for 
fading calicoes. Soap should never be directly 
applied to colored cottons, but dissolved in the 
water. Light colored prints and cambrics, if 
washed with soap, should previously be dipped in 
alum water; a tablespoonful of pulverized alum 
in sufficient warm water to thoroughly saturate 
the fabrie. Wash quickly in warm, soapy water, 
rinse in cold water, and in very thin stareh. Col- 
ored cottons should always dry in the shade, and 
never be sprinkled, but ironed over a damp cloth. 
The water in which they are washed should be 
cool rather than hot. Brown linen may be kept 
looking well by always using starch water and 
hay tea. Make flour starch in the ordinary way. 
Pour boiling water over a milkpan full of timothy 
hay, let it steep till the water is a dark green 
color, then turn the water into the starch. Soak 
the goods ten minutes, then wash. The starch 
will clean and sufficiently stiffen the linen. No 
rinsing is necessary. 

A tablespoonful of black pepper to every gallon 
of water will save gray or buff linen from fading 
or spotting. To prevent shades of blue from fad- 
ing, put an ounce of sugar of lead into a pailful of 
warm water; when dissolved, immerse the goods 
two hours, and let them dry before washing. A 
little vinegar in water which is used to cleanse 
pink, red, or green prints will brighten the colors; 
rinsing black, blue and green in sait water pre- 
serves the colors. Borax should be used in place 
of soap for red napery. Light wool fabrics, used 
for summer gowns, should be ripped and brushed 
thoroughly, Wash one piece at a time in warm 
water in which to each gallon tliere is a table- 
spoonful of powdered borax. Several changes of 
borax water may be necessary, as this fabric 





wrong side, else the shining surface unmistakably 
proclaims that they have been laundered. 
ae | 


Beautifying Awkward Cottage Chambers. 
D. COMINGS. 
-_ 

We are all familiar with the pretty one or one 
and a half story cottage, whose gabled form seems 
to the passer-by a gem of rustic simplicity, espe- 
cially adapted for the quiet nook in which it is 
located. A peep at the interior will often disclose 
such trying proportions as make any attempt at 
artistic furnishing a failure. In the 
accompanying sketches suggestions 
which may be helpful are offered to 
those who have to battle with the dec- 
oration of these odd, gabled rooms, 
remarkable for nothing but floor space. 
In Fig. 1 we have a small, low, one-sided 
room,with a broad dormer window oppo- 
site the door. In order to decorate this 
so as to make it appear higher and 
larger, with little expense of time and 
labor, the walls and slant walls up to 
the flat ceiling are papered with a sim- 
ple, striped paper, of a light, creamy 
tint; a very narrow gilt molding or 
border outlines the ceiling and roof 
angles of the dormer, while a border in 
harmony with the walls may be sten- 
eiled upon the ceiling if it is calci- 
mined in white, or a very faint tint. If 
papered with asmall figured white paper 
as a ground, the border may be of paper, to suit the 
combined effect of walls and ceiling. The apex of 
the dormer, which is necessarily the prominent 
feature of the room, may be finished by hanging 
from astrong hoop inserted there a gilt cage for the 
eanary. Light window drapery may be attached 
at this same point, and sweep down in graceful 
curves to the top of the window, spreading out 
there into two parting curtains, which are tied 
back at the angle of the roof with the low walls. 
A linen ehest or box is upholstered with material 








to harmonize with the other furniture, and, with 
two or three cushions, this makes a cosy window 
seat. The light brass or frame bedstead is placed 
as shown in the engraving, giving room for the 
washstand in the corner. Above this, at the 
height of the side wall, a broad shelf is mounted, 
affording a place for a few books and other arti- 
cles, and having a towel rod placed in the brackets 
beneath. Two panel pictures over the bed in- 
crease the apparent height of the chamber, while 
a broader one fills in nicely beside the door. 

In Fig. 2 the window is at the end, with the door 
opposite, and a small “ cubby-hole” closet under 
the side roof. Here a different style of decoration 
is adopted, although, as in all small rooms, it 
should be papered in light colors. A square-pat- 
terned dado gives a spacious appearance to the 
lower walls, with a wide border at the height of 
the angle of the slant wall; above this the paper is 
striped, to make the room seem higher, and the 
border is carried over to the flat ceiling for the 
same purpose, with a little center panel cut from 
the border, to finish the papered ceiling. Lace 
curtains drape the windows, with a scarf of some 
colored material thrown across the top; a curtain 
of the same partly screens the light from the bed. 
A broad shelf over the closet door makes this a 
more useful feature. A rug or two upon a well- 
made floor, or upon good matting, makes the room 
quite as attractive as a carpet, which should be of 
neutral colors if used. The toilet table will find a 
convenient place at the side, and the washstand 
at the rear near the door. 

Fig. 3 is such a room as is frequently found in the 
L or in one end of a small cottage. Here the end 
of the room is better balanced; but if the roof is 
low, the wall space is very limited. This one is 
sufficiently high to furnish quite neatly, and may 
give some ideas for smaller appartments. A dado 
of striped material rises to the angle of the slant 
wall. Above this the walls and ceiling may be 
ealcimined, starting with a tone like the paper 
and fading to a clear white at the flat ceiling; or 
if this is too much trouble, a plain coat of one 
color, or a simple, very light paper will answer as 
a ground. The walls are then panelled off as 
shown, either with paint and stencil, or narrow 
and wide paper border, used as indicated. In 
each of the two corners of the room a square is 
eut off by erecting a planed three and one-half 
inch post from the floor to the angle of the ceil- 
ing, and closing it in above by sheathing it down 
to the level of the window frame on one side and 
to the angle of the wall on the other, decorating 
the sheathing to match the walls. Three curtains 
suitable to this purpose, and long enough to reach 
from the top of the window to the floor, are used 
to inclose these recesses. The one at the right is 
made into a wardrobe by hanging the curtains, 
one full length and the other folded over to 
adjust its length to the required space. The oppo- 
site corner has but the short or folded curtain, 
and incloses the washstand and towel rack. A 
dressing case is placed between the lace-draped 
windows, with a motto above it. Broad, low pic- 





PRETTY LACE PATTERN. 


tures may be hung over the bed and comfortable 
divan on either side; a cabinet shelf, to compare 
with the woodwork, is fitted on above the low 
cupboard door. Three small rugs enliven the 
appearance of the floor. 
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A Pretty Lace Pattern. 


Cast on thirteen stitches, knit across once plain. 
First row—Knit two, over twice, narrow, knit four, 
over, narrow, over, narrow, knit one. Second row 
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Knit two, purl loop, knit one, purl loop, knit six, 
purl loop, knit two. Third row—Knit two, over 
twice, narrow, over narrow, 
over, harrow, over, narrow, knit one 

Knit two, purl loop, knit one, purl loop, knit 
five, purl loop, knit two, purl loop, knit two. Fifth 
row—Knit four, over twice, narrow, over twice, 
narrow, knit three, over, narrow, 
knit one. Sixth -Like fourth row until last 
loop is purled, then knit four. Seventh row—Knuit 
three, over twice, narrow, over twice, narrow, over 
twice, narrow, knit four, over, narrow, over, nar- 
row, knit one. Eighth row—Knit two, purl loop, 


twice, knit three, 


Fourth row 


over, narrow, 


row 





FIG. 1. 


HAT BRIM 


knit one, purl loop, knit six, purl loop, knit two, 
Ninth 
narrow, 


purl loop, knit two, purl loop, knit three. 
Knit 


one, 


row sixteen, over, narrow, 
knit Tenth Knit two, purl loop, knit 
one, purl loop, knit sixteen. Eleventh Bine 
off eight, knit four, narrow, over twice, knit one, 
narrow, knit Twelfth 
Knit two, purl loop, knit one, purl loop, nar- 
from first row. 


over, 
row 
row 
over, over, narrow, one. 
row 
row, purl loop, knit six. Repeat 
This is a°charmingly airy, lace-like edging, espe- 
cially if evenly knit on needles rather coarse for 
the size of the thread. 


ial 


The Baby’s Sun Hat. 


rhe sketches herewith show the construction of 
this hat, but or miy 
helpful sequel. The material is pique, or any firm, 
heavy goods that will take kindly to much starch. 


a word two added make a 


The hat is in two pieces besides the ties. The 
brim (Fig. 1) has a little upstanding band set 
thickly with white cloth buttons to which the 


crown is fastened. The crown itself (Fig. 2)is only 


a round piece of the material with enough button- 
the outside to match the 


holes about buttons on 


the brim. The whole hat is stitehed in narrow 
rows With a fine 
cord between the 
stitehings. The 
long ties finish 


the bit of headgear, 
and, completed, 





(Fig it is just 
about as dainty and 

. » 

o becoming a little 
hat as baby ever 
wore. It soon ace- 
commodates itself 
to the small head, 


and the little qua- 
FIG. 2. CROWN OF HAT. vers and quirks 
that the brim will presently assume add much to 
the bewitchingness of itall! So easily laundered 
is it that itcan be kept as white asthe driven snow 
with little After it very 
thick stareh, lay it out smoothly on the ironing 
it partially dry there—then without 


it «ary the wrong of 


trouble. is starched in 


sheet and let 


moving it, iron on side, 





HAT COMPLETE. 


FIG. 3. SUN 
course,— and when it is buttoned up and becomes 
an hat, put it on a little bobbing head and send it 
out Into the sunshine. 

. _— — 


Piazza Colors. 


- 

When you are doing the spring painting reflect 
a moment before you paint the piazza. Itis the 
hot, glaring days of the year that you spend on 
your veranda, therefore only quiet colors should 
appear there—those that are restful to the eye. 
Not blue, for you have the blue heavens, nor yel- 
low outgild the sunlight, nor 


for you cannot 


| 














green, for that is all about you, nor white unless 
you are in a sunless, foggy country. Olives, rus- 
rets, golden browns, grays, blue-gray and pinkish 
gray with narrow lines of blue or red or yellow, 
as the contrast may be most suitable, are the best 
colors for the piazza. Bent wood furniture is espe- 
cially adapted for furnishing the outdoor parlor, 
the curves of its chairs and settees being particu- 
larly restful and pleasing. 


ial 


Newspaper Holder. 


A strong pocket for holding newspapers as seen 
in the sketch herewith can be made of a Japanese 
splasher. Select one with a design near one end 
as this must serve for the decoration on the upper 
part of the fpocket. Line the whole with bright 
sateen to give additional strength; fold up three- 
eighths of the lengths and sew the sides shut to 
form the pocket; turn over the other quarter, let- 
ter on “ Newspapers” in liquid gilt; sew on stout 
rings to hang it up by, and hide these with full 
bows of No. 9 picot-edged ribbon. Trim the front 
or flap with loops and tassels of rope about the 











SERVICEABLE PAPER POCKE'| 


thickness of a lead pencil. Pale green or bright 
yellow ribbon forms a pleasing contract with the 
matting of the pocket. 

a ial 


Improved Umbrella Rack. 


The illustration shows the usnal style of drain 
tile but 


having an 


umbrella rack, 
in this 


improved base of wood. 


case 
This base has a shallow 
drawer in which is fitted 
pan of zine, 
occupying the space di- 
rectly under the tile to 
eateh the drip from the 
umbrellas. This obvi- 
the necessity of 
lifting the heavy stone 
eylinder every time’wet 


a circular 





ates 





umbrellas have been 
placed in the rack. With 
the application of a little TILE DRAIN 
ingenuity and taste, such UMBRELLA STAND. 

an umbrella stand may be made not only a very 
convenient, but an ornamental piece of furniture. 


Sa etl 


A Clothespin Apron. 


When removing the washed elothes from the 
line the common practice is to throw the loosened 
This, of 
course, requires the extra work of picking them 
out at hence it 
many are lost; whereas, by making a clothespin 


pins into the basket with the clothes, 


ironing time, is no wonder so 


apron and using it, much vexacious trouble will 


be avoided. It should be made from strong cloth. 





CONVENTENT APRON FOR CLOTHESPINS. 


Striped ticking is durable, and if the stripes ex- 
tend upward and the edges are bound, it looks 
neat. A piece of ticking fourteen inches square 
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for the back is none too large, and the front is eyt 
in the form shown, the point at the center being 

This will hold the ping 
for a large washing, and may be taken from and 


firmly sewed to the band. 


replaced with either hand. It takes but a moment 
to tie it to remove it, and will prove far 
more satisfactory than a pail or basket for carry. 


on or 


ing the pins. 


- a Al al 
Made of Denim. 
—_— 
Because a thing is useful is no reason why it 
should not also be pleasant to look at. The hand. 
some, dark red denim which is found in all art 


stores at present 
makes an attrac- 
tive and extreme- 
ly serviceable 
shoe bag. To geta 
correct pattern of 
the bag here il- 
lustrated, take a 
piece of paper 
20 inehes deep 
and 12 wide; turn 
the corners of the 


paper over on 
either end until 
they meet and 


eut them off; this 
forms the point 
top and bottom. 
For the pocket 
cut a piece of sim- 
ilar shape at the 
with a 





bottom, 
perfect square 


cut outof the top; 


join with a seam ORNAMENTED SHOF POCKET. 

on the sides and bind the seam at the bottom 
with white braid stitched on with red silk and 
adorned with fancy stitches done in white linen. 


Pond lilies are painted on with water colors and 
outlined with linen, and the word « 


Shoes” 


simply 
stitched in linen. Three brass rings are sewed in 
the top points to hang it up by. If one is not 
an artist and has little time for fancy work 


such a pocket is quite nice enough simply lettered 
to show its purpose. Made up with black in place 
of white,or ornamented with a white serpentine 
denim is also 
there 
than dark 
with 


braid put on in “ rococo” work, red 


very effective, For yachting pillows 


appropriate 
outlined 
Kdge with 


is 
better or more 
the 


floss 


nothing 


bine denim with design rope- 


colored linen real rope instead 
of a linen cord 


_- 


A Reformed Stairway. 


HOLLISTER SAGE, CONNECTICU' 
~~ 

Young people frequently conceive a dislike for 

home arrangements which they consider to be out 

of date unhandy. The main 


otherwise delightful home may be so inconvenient 


or entrance to an 
because of narrow doors and halls, or total lack of 
a hall as to render a house uncomfortable, or unde- 
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MANNER OF IMPROVING A STAIRWAY 
sirable in appearance, if not in reality. To teal 


out the interior and construct a modern entrance 
and new stair-cause, sometimes involves expense 
beyond the means at hand; something, however, 
may be done with a very little outlay, by the e 

and talent. The 
sketch shows an old-fashioned entrance and stail 
way that This stairway 
originally ran straight up from where the andirons 


ercise of taste accompanying 


have been modernized. 


are shown, and was incased in a wall instead of 
by rail, as shown at the right. The 
mounted from a narrow hall after swinging open 
which did not hide the last 
in line with the door the wall extended 
to the right, inclosing the hall. The home archi 


tect took down the partition between the hall and 


stuirs were 


a door stair when 


closed. 














1894. | 


the small room adjoining it, and between the 
stairway and this room, throwing the three into 
onecompartment. Then by the use of chisel and 


saw, three steps were removed from the flight and 





FIG. 1. WORK BAG CLOSED. 

extended three and one-half feet into what was 
originally the narrow hall, and a square platform 
was built between this short flight and the main 
stairway. Next, by the use of cherry lumber and 
scantling, some neat posts were constructed, and 
arailing thrown across the stairway at this point. 
Three handsome ash stairs were ordered of the 
stair builder and placed at the side of this plat 
form. The stairease was then railed and paneled 
neatly, the wall being removed to fasten the 
panels in place. 

An outside entranee was next built, in which 
modern front doors were placed, and some rich 
portieres hung in the casement of the old doorway. 
This, with floor rugs, andirons in a mock fireplace, 
over Which was set an antique mirror, and the 
stairs covered with well padded carpet, gave a 
luxurious appearance, and delightful coolness and 
restfulness to What had been previously musty, 





FIG. 2. WORK BAG OPEN. 
dark, uncomfortable and old-fashioned. The house 
had one room less than formerly on the first floor, 
but this was made up for by the spacious hall, 
prettily furnished, serving as a reception room. 


—_-— 


Harmonies in Chamois and Gold. 
ANNA HINRICHS 
- 

Chamois skin, with outline embroidery in heavy 
gold thread, is a most effective and serviceable 
material for many decorative purposes. Its color, 
yellow, is pleasing and cheerful, and, at present, 
isvery much in vogue. It does not soil readily, 
and if, after hard service, it loses its freshness, it 
is made to look like new by sponging with gaso- 


line. The work bag, illustrated herewith, requires 











FIG. 3. NEEDLE WORK CASE CLOSED. 
4 piece of leather ten inches wide and fourteen 
Meches long. The embroidery design, shown in 
Fig. 1, simulates a shower of blossoms, showing 








the entire flower with stem and foliage, with scat- 
tering single blossoms, petals and leaves. Line 
with a sheet of wadding, and edge with a frill of 
gold-brown ribbon, made by shirring it through 
the middle. The decoration of the leather com- 
pleted, fold it crosswise through the middle. To 
the upper half sew a brown satin bag ten inches 
wide and sixteen inches deep. Turn down two 
inches at the top to form the heading, and insert 
the shirr for draw ribbons, one of which is brown 
the other yellow. To the lower half of the leather 
fasten a thin pad with cover to hook. over, as 
represented in Fig. 2. Down the middle of the 
pad is a row of loops of ribbon for holding the 
thimble, seissors, bodkin and skeins of narrow 
tape and silks. To the right is a small leaflet of 
yellow flannel for the needles. The cover is a 
double strip of satin supplied with three glove 
buttons and loops worked of embroidery silk. 
Corresponding buttons and loops are sewed to the 
bag and lower edge of the pad for closing when 
notinuse. Also ribbons of brown and yellow at 
each side for tying. This model work companion 
is as practical as it is beautiful. 

Another case designed for lighter needle work, 
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FIG. 44 NEEDLE WORK CASE OPEN 


and admirable for packing in the trunk when 
traveling or visiting, is in the form of anenvelope, 
“sealed” with a bow of ribbon, as seen in Fig. 3. 
Pink, or cut into pointed seallops, the edges of a 
piece of chamois eighteen inches square. An inch 
below the scallop work, as border, a fancy stitch 
in gold thread. In each corner embroider a simple 
geometric design in long gold stitches. Then line 
with a thickness of scented sheet wadding, and 
face with blue satin. A gathered pocket, confined 
by an elastic, holds the work, thimble, scissors 
and thread; triangular leaflets of flannel, fastened 
with gold thread, hold a supply of needles, as 
shown in Fig. 4. Blue ribbons sewed to the diag- 
onally opposite corner and side, are the means of 


fastening the case. When closed it resembles a 
quaint leather packet. By omitting the leaflets 


+. 5. NEEDLE BOOKLET. 
for the needles this makes an excellent case for 
gloves, handkerchiefs or veils. 

The remaining scraps of leather are prettily 
utilized in making penwipers and booklets for 
needles, stamps or court-plaster. A booklet is 
decorated with large gold stitches in symmetric 
arrangement, stiffened with crinoline, faced with 
satin and tied with ribbons, as seen in Fig. 5. For 
needles it is supplied with flannel leaves; if in- 
tended for court plaster or stamps, with waxed 
or paraffin paper sheets, to avoid sticking. 

An unique penwiper is in the form of an owl’s 
head (Fig. 6). The beak, ears and feathers around 
the eyes are marked with India ink. Eyes are 
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represented by black buttons within a larger 
circle. Further markings on wings and body are 
indicated by sewing on tiny gold spangled in 
spreading groups. Line the decorated chamois 
with sheet wadding, and crinoline and face with 
satin, neatly blind-stitching the edges. For clean- 
ing the pen, leaves of chamois are tied to the 
wings underneath. The ribbon from wing to wing 
may be extended for hanging, if preferred. 

If one is gifted with artistic skill, tidies of won- 
drous beauty are made of a single large skin. 
Leave the shape just as it comes, with irregular 
edges, which are evenly cut into fine fringe to a 
depth of two inches. The sole decoration of the 
skin is the painting of the head of a gypsy, a 
Spanish or an Italian beauty, either of which call 
for high and rich color- 
ing. To greatly simplify 
the work, the head 
may be drawn in pro- 
file. When well exe- 
cuted, it is extrava- 
gance to use so beauti- 
ful a piece of work for 
a chair back. Better 
use the artistic creation in the capacity of a pic- 
ture, a painting, which it really is. Tack it to the 
wall above the mantel, or in any other favorable 
light. Or, stiffen with a buckram back, and sus- 
pend from a fine brass chain. A rich table scarf 
is made of astrip of gold-brown satin, faced with 
yellow. The searf has a cross border of chamois, 





FIG. 6. PENWIPER. 


embroidered in Chinese scrolls, set off here and 
there, with gold spangles. It is finished with a 
fringe of chamois. The leather border is sewed on 
by means of deep, irregular stitehes in gold 
thread over the satin, each stitch terminating in 
a tiny spangle. On asimilar plan is made a throw 
of white china silk. Hemstitch the ends and a 
small distance above, sew on the border of cham- 
ois, embroidered in gold, and fastened with long 
stitches as described for the searf. 
A Corner Sideboard. 
~ 

It is frequently the case that there is not proper 
wall space near the center of the walls of one’s 
dining room for a sideboard, and in such an event 
one of these most serviceable articles may be fitted 
into a corner of the room. The accompanying 


Kum 











CONVENTENT SIDEBOARD. 


illustration shows a homemade structure that any 
one at all handy with tools ought to be able to 
make very readily. The wood used should be 
such as will harmonize with the other furniture of 
the room, or, if that is of a variety of woods, as is 
frequently the case, more latitude may be taken 
in selecting a handsome wood for this purpose. 
Oak, ash, cherry or whitewood may be used with 
good effect. Let the top and front be treated with 
simplicity, placing the work of finishing in the 
direction of securing a handsome service, rather 
than an ornamentation of “ filigree’’ work, that is 
neither effective nor in good taste. 


=< 


A Work-a-Day Blouse. 


With the blouse pictured here and a serviceable 
black skirt to supplement it, the busy housewife 
has an armor as proof against dirt and discom- 
fort as it is possible for working armor to be. It 
is neat and becoming, easily washed and ironed, 
and blessedly comfortable. Made with a draw- 
string at the bottom, it can be spread out as 
smooth as when under process of making, and hot 
irons in tired hands will find no vexatious pucker- 
ings to contend with—indeed, it will be almost a 
privilege toironit. It is hardly necessary to give 
many directions for its making, as it is so simple 
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and the illustration really tells all the story. Two 
seams only, under the arms, a broad collar, a 
jaunty bit of a pocket and the Empire sleeves— 
and there you have your becoming waist. The 
special blouse pictured here is made of heavy, 
dark outing flannel, and has no lining at all. That 
part of it is worn separately, in the guise of an old 
waist on hand, or an unbleached cotton waist 
made just for the purpose. It is so much easier to 
“do up” unlined, and “ easier” things are always 
worth thinking about when their field of action is 





SERVICEABLE EVERY-DAY BLOUSE. 


the kitehen. Of course plain coat sleeves would 
be much simpler in this garment, but much of its 
beauty would depart with the pretty, puffy sleeves. 
tis essential that the sleeves be lined, and that 
complicates matters a bit, to be sure. But half 
linings, extending from the cuffs to the arm-sizes 
and sewed firmly to the cuffs, but merely basted 
into the arm-sizes, simplify things somewhat. 
When the blouse is washed the linings can easily 
be unbasted and slipped down out of the way. 


>> 


A Pretty Little Dress. 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 
—_ 

The dress for her ladyship of five or six summers 
that is illustrated here, is developed in plaid 
goods—one of those dainty plaids with fine lines 
running across each other’s path and relieving 
the “grown-up” look that so many of the staring, 
large plaids in to-day’s market seem to affect. 
Bright plaids are much recommended for the wee 
women, but “’tis easier said than done,” for it is 
almost impossible to find a bright plaid that is not 
laid off in great squares that somehow do not 
seem to match the dear little faces and figures we 
want them for. Once in awhile one happens upon 
just what one wishes—and thanks one’s stars! In 
this case, the plaid is rich and warm and suitable, 
and is made up in the simple, childish fashion 
dear to the truly artistic soul. The skirt is very 
full—two widths of 48-inch goods—and finished 
with a hem four and a half the 
bottom, and three 
gaugings at the top 
—and there is the 
little petticoat com- 
plete ! The waist is 
a bit more complex 
and requires con- 
siderable patience 
in its creation, be- 
fore all the pucker- 
ings are settled to 
one’s mind. A fitted 
the first 
essential, and that 
is simply a plain, 
waist of 
with two 
under-arm seams 


inches wide at 


lining is 


straight 
silesia, 


, but itis quite 
an object that it 
should fit the little 
form snugly and 
smoothly. Then the 
plain pieces of 


alone 





YOUNG GIRL’S DRESS. 


goods that form the little square yokes in front 
and back are basted or run on the lining and all is 
ready for the overdress to be gathered about the 
yokes. In cutting this, allow a generous margin 
both in the waist itself and in the shoulder straps 
for the fullness that makes the puffy effect of 
shoulders and waist and the charming little ruffle 
all around the yoke. There is rather more danger 


of getting it too scant than too full, I think, as 


tiny waists will bear being puffed out a good deal 
and look very cunning. 

When the over-waist is cut, with its abnormally 
wide opening between the shoulders and its very 
long shoulder-pieces, it is well to turn in enough 
of the edge around the yoke to allow for the 
double frill, and baste it down before beginning to 
gather it. I omitted to say that the shoulder 
straps should be cut nearly twice as wide as they 
will be when finished, as, then, there will be no 
danger of having too little goods to turn in for the 
ruffled edge, and it is always easier to cut off than 
to piece on. When things have progressed thus 
far, the lining and outside can be basted together 
at the shoulder seams and under the arms (the 
shoulder seams of lining and outside goods are 
separate) and the fullness be carefully adjusted 
about the square yoke. That the super- 
fluous fullness at the bottom of the waist is ready 
to be confined to the lining with two shirrings 
extending from alittle beyond the square corners 
of the yoke. Then the skirt and waist are joined 
together, and only the sleeves are left undone. 
There is no belt at all, save as the shirring on 
waist and skirt simulate a belt. The sleeves have 
snug linings covered up some distance above the 
elbow with the plaid, and then the full puffs ar- 
ranged over them. The neck is finished with a 
binding and little ruffie to match that around the 
yoke. The illustration shows the little gown com- 
plete, but it needs the little lady inside to best 
recommend the fashion of its making. 


done, 


al — 
A Unique Table Cover. 
_— 
A new design for a small table or stand cover is 
always welcomed by lovers of fancy work. A 





BUR DESIGN. 


CHESTNUT 
most effective cover has a design of chestnut burs 
worked on fawn colored cloth. The burs, in this 
instance, are made of an olive brown shade of 
silk in the pompon style, and sewed in the places 
designated, the leaves and stems being embroid- 
ered in silk. Trim with fringe the color of the 
cloth or of the darkest tone used in the embroidery. 


aang ares ee 
Daisy Pattern. 
MRS. J. D. COWLES. 


— 

Effective spreads, pillow shams, searf ends, pin- 
cushion covers, and articles of a similar nature, 
made from small pieces of unbleached 
muslin or cheesecloth, which usually find tleeir 
way to the family rag bag. A glance at the accom- 
panying illustration will give a general idea of the 
result achieved. If muslin is used, it should not 
be too firm and heavy. A sheer quality will make 
prettier daisies. Cut from paper a pattern in the 
shape of a circle, five inches in diameter, using, 
perhaps, a plain saucer as a guide. Then cut a 
number of circles from the cloth, turn the edge of 
each, and with needle and strong thread gather 
this outer edge, flatten down the ball thus formed, 
and secure the gathering in the center. To do this 
take a needle-full of and make a 
cluster of stitches crossing this center gathering, 
to simulate stamens, and the single daisy is com- 
pleted. When a sufficient number have been 
made, fasten the edges together by sewing upon 
the wrong side for a distance of about half an 


ean be 


colored floss, 
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inch. The spaces which are thus left between the 
daisies are to be filled in with unbleached linen 
thread with the spider stitch which will pg 
familiar to any one who has done lace work of any 
sort. If the stitch is worked from the under side 
or back of the daisies, a better opportunity for 
securing the thread will be given. First catch the 
thread at the end of one of the places where two 
daisies are fastened together, draw across to the 

















CORNER OF PILLOW SHAM. 


opposite fastening and catch through, twist the 
thread back around the first thread to the middle 
of the then the joining of the 
daisies at one side, twist back to the center and 
Continue 
in this manner, catching between each thread al- 


space ; eatch to 


catch across to the remaining joining. 


ready described, and twisting back to the center 
from the last or eighth space run the thread over 
and under around the threads where they cross 
about eight times, or until a sufficiently large cen- 
ter has been formed. Fasten the thread under- 
neath and twist it out to the starting point over 
the thread which has here, of necessity, been left 
single. When spider stitches 
completed, the body of the article is finished. An 
appropriate edge may be made of lace, or a plain 
border may be added bya fold of muslin caught to 
the edges of the daisies, and a half spider stitch 
added in the spaces. This will have much thesame 
effect as a hem with drawn work, 
ple and inexpensive, is, at the same time, a desir- 
able and tasteful finish. The lining should be of 
the same shade as the floss with which the daisy 
centers are Plain unfigured English 
ealico makes a good foundation, or if something 


these have been 


and while sim- 


worked. 


nicer in quality is desired, use sateen. 
~~ 
Glove Case. 
~~ 
Any bright little girl can make a glove and hand- 
kerchief case like that shown in our sketch, by 


Japanese 


following closely the directions given, which is 
more than can be said of most of the faney work 
shown in our art departments. Purchase two of 











CASE 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


FOR GLOVES AND 
the prettiest crepe paper Japanese napkins and 
some India silk for lining, of a color that will har- 
monize with the most prominent color in the deec- 
oration of the napkins. Spread out the napkin, 
right side down, lay on a piece of wadding of the 
same size, sprinkle with mixed violet and helio 
trope sachet powder, and baste the silk. 
Turn in the edges of napkin and silk and blind- 


over 
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Fold in two, to give an oblong shape, 


stiteh them. 
cord 


wa gilt around the edges to cover the 
se ee 


joining, and tie shut at two corners and in the 
middle with cord or baby ribbon. This makes the 
For the handkerchief case, fold in 


glove case. 
three points and eatch them together before the 
eord is sewn on. The fourth corner is left free to 
slip the handkerchief in. Tie shut with ribbon or 
eord. These are extremely pretty and very inex- 
pensive, as the napkins only few cents a 
dozen, and silk for lining can be had for thirty 


cost a 


cents a yard. 
—_— 


Fashions for Spring. 


There is, perhaps, no season of the year when a 
woman so ardently desires fresh, new raiment, as 
when spring is decking Mother Earth with buds 
and blossoms, and even the trees are veiling their 
gaunt limbs in pale and misty verdure. The shop- 
‘winter still 
they hasten to dis- 
play the choicest goods to attract the feminine 
eve and feminine purse. How pretty and dainty 
and quaint they are, too, this year! 
fashioned our 
mothers disported in when they and the century 


} 


keepers know this well, and while 


lingers in the lap of spring,” 


Just such old- 


fabries as mothers and grand- 


were young 
There 


material that comes in both dark and light shades 


is sultane, a thin, smooth, elastic, woolen 


but which was once 


Then there 


and is most delightful wear, 


popular under the name of Byzantine. 


are soft, stoutly- woven lutestring silks strewn 
with posies or in chiné designs and dashes of gay 
color on white and pale grounds. Moiré taffeta, 
too, is promised, while in passing we may note 
that she who has kept a black gros grain silk 


packed away for several ye 
forth and feel that it i 
rough surfaced baréges are plentiful, 


ars may now bring it 
Ss once more in good style. 
he old-time 


and some are given a moiré effect by a mixture of 


silk with the wool. Others are plain and dull, or 


else shot with silk. They are shown in all sober 
hues as myrtle green, silver gray, black, brown 
and violet. Made up over silk, they will prove 


Other lacelike 


woolens, loosely woven in wide meshes, recall the 


very satisfactory summer gowns. 
seaside grenadines once in vogue. 

Crépons are quite as fashionable as last year, 
though they have some new features, as being 
brocaded or barred by narrow cross-stripes, while 
a few 
woven from selvage to selva 
Indeed, the crinkled 
new spring importations, in 


have inch-wide silk ruffles for garniture, 





re, amid fine stripes. 





effect is conspicuous in all 
more 
The crépéd zephyrs are the 
most chie of all the ginghams, being dotted, chiné 


cotton even 


than in wool goods. 


in dashes, or show a puckered line of color ona 
white ground. 
anese cotton is also becoming popular. 


A thin, inexpensive crépe of Jap- 
It has a 
fine gloss, is prettily striped with blue, pink, lilac 
or green alternating with white; is said to launder 
excellently and requires no ironing, being merely 
shaken until dry. 

Amon the 


£g attractive 
dainty dimities introduced last summer, exquisite 


other eotton goods are 
satin-striped satines, and pattern zephyrs of a sin- 
gle 
around the skirt and bands of 
der ruffles, collar and belt. 
Nothiz 


white Swiss 


solid color with white embroidered insertions 
the same for shoul- 
bette r su ris 
gowns of this 


ited to than 





is young g 


muslin, and charming 


are show 





n, trimmes Llenciennes insertions, 


he edges of which 














t ire ornamented with a Greek 
key pattern in eolor. Other dotted muslins are 
powdered with tiny Dresden china designs, while 
dark blue and black lawns display bunches of 
pinks, roses, Parma violets and blue and purple 
orchids. In making new gowns, whether of silk, 
Wool or cotton, it must be remembered that all 
shionable rments are now eut with more or 
less flare. That is the distinctive peculiarity of 
his y ss s, and is seen not only in dress 
skirts, but in the long skirts of coats, in peplums 
s s, in capes and in collars. It should 
1, however, that the latest frock skirts 
longer set out at the sides, but have the fullness 
leaving the front and sides smooth, 
while rear breadths are pleated to form a 
Series of roll folds, which appear as though in- 
flated. B h gigot and puffed sleeves are still in 
vogue, and stand out broadly at the top, but are 
hot elevated above the shoulders. 

Spring suits for the street are generally made 
With long coats, having large revers and a skirt 
laid in godet frills, set on below the waist line. 
They | ip. surplice fashion, and should be easy fit- | 


| 
| 








ting so as to be worn over a silk blouse waist that, 
as warmer days approach, will serve as a house 
bodice with the plain, flaring skirt. 

Ribbons are coming more and more to the fore, 
and will likely have a great run, especially the 
wide moiré ribbons used for sashes, and the stylish 
neck scarfs mentioned last month. “ Bow bonnets,” 
too, are a novelty, and are composed almost en- 
tirely of one large bow of ribbon wired into shape. 
Sometimes this bow forms the crown, sometimes 
it only adorns the front, and again it is perked up 
high at the back, with drooping ends resting on 
the hair. A jet bonnet, trimmed with rich hued 
violets, is one of the daintiest of the spring hats. 
These glittering chapeaux come now with a de- 
cided capote crown, a tiara front and drooping 
ornaments of sparkling beads falling each side. 
The purple blossoms are arranged in clusters, and 
a few loops and ends of purple velvet are added 
wherever they are required. The most modish 
touch of red in them, 
and are fastened by large red buttons. 


walking gloves have all a 


Shoes seem more pointed than ever, and are 
generally of French or Dongola kid tipped with 
leather. Many young women, however, 
rarely wear high boots, preferring low shoes and 
cloth over-gaiters even in cold weather. 


patent 


™ —- 
Care of Lamps. 
MAY SILVERS. 
—<— 


The ordinary way of caring for kerosene lamps 
is simply to fill them when about three-fourths 
empty, to pinch off the wick or cut it irregularly 
when it is found to burn badly, and to wipe off the 
oil from the outside. Then one washes one’s hands 
If the gas in my village 
home had not proved so poor and so disagreeable 
as to odor, I, too, should have gone on all my life 
earing for the one or two lamps in use in this same 


of this disagreeable task. 


manner, but when I found it necessary to set upa 
dozen or more, it seemed worth while to give the 
matter more attention and to reduce their care to 
a science, if possible. 

An interview with a large lamp dealer brought 
out the following important The worst 
possible economy is a cheap burner. Have as in- 
expensive a lamp as your purse demands, but let 
the burner be the best in the market. Keep the 
gauze or fine holes which admits air to the blaze, 


points: 


perfectly free from dust, and for this purpose rub 
it every morning with a cloth moistened with 
kerosene. When the wheels lower and raise the 
wick with difficulty, take out the latter and boil 
the burner in washing soda and water; if this does 
not remove the trouble, take it to a repairer, al- 
though the chances are that you will need a new 
In this case it is important that it should 
exactly fit the collar of the lamp. A lamp that is 
burned for several hours every night should have 
anew wick every three weeks. 


one. 


Tacking on strips 
of canton flannel to enable you to use the last inch 
of wick, is a pennywise proceeding that cannot 
be too highly censured, The quality of the light 
is always impaired by a wick that has been too 
long saturated with oil. Never cut a wick; 
the charred part with a soft cloth, turn it down 
until nearly even with the burner and even the 
wick with the burner by passing one blade of a 
dull seissors over it. little light is 
do not turn of 
lamp, but use a small lamp with a correspondingly 


remove 


When only a 


required, down the wick a large 
small wick. Very little less oil is burned when 
the blaze is turned low, for what burned in 


the blaze passes off in an ill-smelling gas, poison- 


is not 


ing the air. Physicians say that this way of using 
a kerosene lamp is a frequent cause of diphtheria. 

Fill lamps in daily morning. Stop 
within half an inch of the brim, and do not run 
a fortnight let the lamps burn 


until three-fourths exhausted, and the next day 


use 


every 


them over. Once 
throw out what remains, washing the receptacles 
with hot water and washing soda; turn them u 
side down to dry, and fill with fresh oil. Use on 
the of oil. The lamps are 
those in which the oil is put in a separate recepta 
cle of fitting the 
which may be more or less ornamental. 


best quality safest 


metal inside vase, or outside 
The almost invariable cause of explosion is the 
of of these rules. Charred 
of wick allowed to remain the burner 
sometimes ignite, and if no one is at hand to re- 
move them, an explosion may follow. If a lamp 
explodes, throw heavy fabrie such 
rug over it at once, if one is at hand. A lady once 
prevented what but for her presence of 


neglect 


bits 


one or more 


on 


some as a 


must 


| 





mind been a terrible conflagration. A lamp in a 
basement kitchen exploded; no rug was near, but 
the flour barrel stood handy and she threw the 
flour over the blaze in great scoopfuls until the 
fire was extinguished. 
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April in the Kitchen. 


—j—— 


Poached Eggs With Onions.—Variety in cooking 
is never more welcome than in spring. A very 
appetizing lunch orsupper dish is made by frying 
half a dozen medium-sized sliced onions in a little 
butter, or mixed butter and drippings, until nicely 
browned. They should not be reeking with fat 
when done, and what little there is on them must 
be drained off; season with salt and pepper; lay 
on six poached eggs, sprinkle with a very little 
cayenne and give just one squeeze of lemon juice 
over the top. A nice sauce to pour over poached 
eggs is made by simmering four tablespoonfuls of 
any good gravy with four of water and two of 
good vinegar; season with salt and pepper; stir in 
very slowly, so as not to curdle, two well-beaten 
yolks of eggs, and as soon as it thickens pour ever 
Do not allow the sauce to 
boil, or it will not be at its best. 


some poached eggs. 


Curried Veal.—Slice one onion and an apple and 
put into a saucepan with an ounce of butter and a 
or garlic; stir until they become nicely 
browned; add a tablespoonful of curry powder 
and half as much flour; when smooth pour in a 
pint of boiling water. Add two pounds of lean 
veal cut in pieces an inch square; simmer nntil 
with lemon juice and salt, and 
serve with rice on a separate dish. 


clove 


tender, season 


Stuffed Shad.—Shad is at its best in April. To 
stuff one, make an opening in front just large 
enough to properly draw it; fill with a seasoning 
made from parts of bread crumbs and 
mashed potatoes, seasoned with butter, pepper, 
salt and minced parsley. Sew up, lay ona trivetin 
a baking pan, put bits of butter over it and pour in 
apint of water. Bake until, when tried with a fork, 
the flesh will lift easily from the backbone in the 
thickest part. Keep well basted. Make a sauce 
by mashing the fried melts (if it is a male shad) 
into the thickened brown gravy made from the 
liquor in the pan. 


equal 


Cold Beef With Poached Eqgs.—Slices of under- 
roast beef heated for a moment on the 
broiler, and served with a poached egg on each 
slice and a good brown gravy poured around, is a 
new way of disposing of the cold roast that unep- 
icurean folk object to in its plain state. 

Rhubarb Pudding.—Butter a deep dish and 
spread thickly with bread crumbs; over this put a 
layer of rhubarb, sliced but not peeled; sprinkle 
thickly with moist sugar and repeat the layers 
until the dish is full, letting the top layer be of 
crumbs and being careful that the sides of the 
dish are well lined with the same. Bake for an 
hour, until well done. 

Rhubarb Jan.—This most excellent and 
healthful for children. Wash and dry the rhu- 
barb and cut into inch pieces. Put over the fire 
with a pound of sugar, and the rind of a lemon cut 
thin and minced, to everv pound and a quarter of 
the rhubarb; simmer until the sugar is dissolved, 
then remove to a quicker fire and boil for one 


done 


is 


hour. Put in self-sealing jars. Unless an asbes- 
tos mat be used it will require almost constant 
stirring to keep from burning. These little mats 


cost twenty-five cents and are made of asbestos 
strongly rimmed with tin. They may be placed 
on the hottest fire under saucepans containing 
anything likely to stick and burn, and will effect- 
ually prevent its doing so. 
Snowed Eqgs.—Beat the whites of six eggs to a 
stiff froth with two taplespoonfuls of powdered 
1 Sweeten and flavor to taste a pint of milk; 
set over the fire and when it reaches the boiling 
point drop in the beaten whites, spoonful by 
spoonful, taking them out as soon as they set and 
a glass dish. Remove the milk to one 
» of the fire and when it cools a little stir in the 
beaten yolks very slowly. as this be- 
comes thick pour over the snowed eggs and serve 
immediately, that they may be eaten hot. 

Flame Pudding.—Beat two ounces of butter to a 
cream and add two of sugar and two of flour, the 
yolks of five eggs beaten, and the whites whipped 
stiff ; flavor with grated lemon peel and thicken to 
a batter with crumbs of stale sponge cake. Boil 
in a mold for one hour and serve with any nice 

} pudding sauce, making a delicious dish. 


sugar. 


lavingin a 
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Elviry’s Boots. 


J. L. HARBOUR. 
-_> 

“What's that, Elviry Huff? You ain’t goin’ to 
wear them boots to school? I'd like to know why 
you ain’t?” 

“None of the other girls wear boys’ boots to 
school,” replied Elvira, tearfully, ‘They all wear 
shoes.”’ 

“TI don’t care if they do. If they had any sense 
they’d wear boots, deep as the slush and mud is. 
Now, you just put on them boots and be off to 
school, and not another word out of you.” 











teacher, would do and say when she saw Elvira in 
boots, nearly broke poor Elvira’s heart. 

**Miss Parks is so neat and so dressy,” thought 
Elvira, bitterly, “* what will she think, O what wi// 
she think and say when she sees me in these big, 
horrid boots? I'd most as soon go barefooted be- 
fore her. It’s bad enough, dreadful enough, to 
have the boys and girls see me, but I don’t care 
one-tenth part as much for them as for Miss Parks. 
I can’t bear to have her see me with them on!” 

And Elvira sat down on a stump in a fence cor- 
ner and cried until she suddenly remembered 
that if she did not hurry on she would be late and 
have to run the gauntlet of the entire school, 
whereas if she hurried on she might get to the 
schoolhouse before all of the other children had 
come and thereby escape the gaze of some of 
them. 

Miss Parks was unlike any other teacher they 
had ever had in the Wild Rose school. She wasa 
very pretty young woman, and, unlike her prede- 
cessors, she dressed very neatly and prettily, and 
in the best of taste. 

She had not worn one skimpy and untidy, ugly, 
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positive shock and fill her with disgust, They 
might even offend her to the point of causing her 
to speak of them before the entire school. Filled 
with these bitter reflections Elvira drew hear the 
schoolhouse, noticing with a swelling heart that 
most of her schoolmates were there before her. 

It was a mild morning and the school childrey 
were outside on and around a narrow platform 
built along the end of the house before the door, 

“Hi, there! see the boots!” shrieked big Tom 
Leet as Elvira drew near 

**Q-o-0-0-h, Elvira Huff!”’ cried some one elge 
while a tall, red-haired girl pointed one finger 
toward Elvira and said 

“Ain’t you a sh-a-a-a-med of yourself to wear 
boots like a boy ? O-o-o0-0-h!”’ 

Elvira was not wholly lacking in spirit and, thng 
goaded, she was about to make some sharp retort 
when she saw Miss Parks coming around a corner 
of the house, and the sharp retort died away on 
Elvira’s lips. There she stood with downcast 
look dreading to hear Miss Parks speak. 

The teacher was on the platform before she say 
Elvira, then she said merrily, 
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‘But, mother 
“There’s no buts about it!" interrupted Mrs. 
Huff, sharply. “I bought them boots for you to 
wear, and wear’em you will! I ain’t goin’ to 





have you barkin’ and coughin’ all spring.” 

With trembling lip and tear-stained cheeks 
Elviry sat down and drew on the detested boots. 
They were just such boots as most country boys 
wear. They had high tops reaching to the knees 
and were of coarse leather. They were clumsy, 
but Elvira’s feet would certainly be kept warm 
and dry in them, and she always had a cough 
when she got her feet wet. 

It was a mile to the schoolhouse and the roads 
were a perfect mass of mud and slush. It was 
almost impossible to walk over them in ordinary 
low shoes without getting one’s feet wet. 

“But Id rather get wet from head to foot and 
cough all night than to wear boys’ boots to school,” 
sobbed Elvira as she plodded along through the 
mud with her little tin dinner-pail in her hand. 

“The boys and girls will all make fun of me, 
and O, what will Miss Parks say !”’ 

The thought of what Miss Nellie Parks, the 





*O-0O-O-H, SEE THE BOOTS!” 


gray flannel dress all of the term, as Miss Jane 


Bagg had done, nor did she draw her hair back 
tight intoan unbecoming, knob-like wad, and go 
all of the term without collar and cuffs or a single 
ribbon as Miss Hannah Clapp had done. 

She believed rightly that there was a certain 
educational value in neat and appropriate dress, 
and that it was her duty to set her pupils an ex- 
ample of neatness and good taste in her own 
personal appearance. 

Her dresses, although inexpensive, were prettily 
made, her hair was prettily arranged, she wore the 
whitest and daintiest of aprons with bits of bright 
ribbon here and there. None of her pupils ever 
saw black lines under her fingernails, and the effect 
of all this neatness was noticeable in her pupils. 
They were more particular than they had been 
before regarding their appearance, Miss Parks, 
with no little tact, having made them under- 
stand that she expected this of them. 

To Elvira Huff Miss ‘Parks was the personifica- 
tion of all that was lovely in character and attire. 
And Elvira felt sure that the boots she wore that 
sloppy March morning would give Miss Parks a 





“Why, Elvira Huff, come up here, dear, and 


keep me company. I see that you and I are the 
only girls who have had the courage to put on 
boots in all this mud 


” 





Elvira glanced up, and there was Miss Parks 
standing on the platform with her skirts lifted 
far enough to show that she had on a pair of stout 


leather boots not unlike those Elvira wore. 
“Toften wear them when I am teaching in the 

country and the roads are in their present condi 

tion,” she said. “It is of little use to wear rubbers 


insuch mud. Boots are just the thing; I am glad 
to see you with them on, Elvira. I shall wear 
mine as long as the roads are so frightfully bad. I 


think it a sensible thing to do.” 

And Elvira went home triumphant. 

“But Miss Parks brought a pair of low shoes 
with her to wear in the schoolroom,” said Elvira 
to her mother, ** Couldn’t I do that, too, mother? 
O, couldn’t I do that?” 

* QO, la, yes, if you want to,” replied Mrs Huff, 
as if that were the last thing to be thought of. 
“I’m glad that you have such a sensible teachels 
Elviry.” 
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Paul Revere’s First Ride. 


FRED. MYRON COLBY. 
——_ 


of course all my young readers are familiar 





with Longfellow’s ballad celebrating the mid- 
night ride of Paul Revere, and doubtless many of 
you have recited the stirring lines at lyceums 
and on Fourth-of-Julys. Yet I dare say none of 
vou have heard the story of his first ride for the 
iblic weal. It happened a little more than four 
months before his ride to Lexington, ‘Through 
vill f 


every Middlesex village and farm,” and while it 


mav no 
may hot 


t have been of so far-reaching importance 


as the latter one, it richly deserves to be better 


known. 

And now, in the first place, who was Paul 
Revere? Your favorite ballad tells you nothing 
of his life. It records an 


teresting incident of 





his career in a way that has made him famous. 


rendered more val- 





But the Paul Revere of histor 


uable services to his country than even the Paul 





Revere of the famous ballac 








iN 
Paul Revere was born in Boston in 1735, so that at 
the time of his historic rides he was about f¢ 
years of age He was of Hug t stock, and 
family was noted for its ze und enthusiasm in 
whatever work it undertook. His father was a 
golds! and Paul was broug p to the same 
trade as soon as he was « ° 
At tl ige of t t g Revere was the 
eolonial army, 4nd part ] several engage 
ments near Lake George Whe e war closed 
he was a tenant t eI He now 
rned Ss attel t the ess engraving 
1 copper and silver it spee evinced 
an espe i Li€ T this ? 








Revere ear y to ] terest h the troubies 
between the c nies and England, and was a1 
wtive patriot from the He was e of the 
members of the fa e t) f 7 on 

iia sani elp to empt 
K go Gé ce'st i t é I 4 ili Times f 
was the trusted \dams, Hancock anc 
Warre and vas c 3 iptain of an « 
ganized body of n Bos ‘ se business it 
was to watch and y 1ents of 11 
Britis egulars 

Late he 1774 vas passed y 
Geerge III. in « I gthe exportati 
f gunpowder and 1 tar stores to America 
The news of this order reached Boston on the 13th 
of De uber. « urly + rT g It was the 
occas f Paul Revere’s first ‘ 

The Boston Committee Safety wis] | to ap- 
prise the committee at I Ss! th, N. the 
rece y arrived news. The messenger they sé 
lected was Pa Revere He was also the bearer 
of secret dispatches t that same bo advising 
them to secure the pow r which was stored i 
Fort W iT i Mar rtsn 1 harbor, as 
reinforcements were expe short from Eng- 
land 
Portsm + e ib te t} es fr n Bostot1 
the road being very good. T ground was frozen 
but there was no s ‘ Revere started at te 
o'clock in the morning t six o’clock in 
the fternoo! he vas Portsmouth, having 
halte but ce « t It was a feat 
that was the ta + W, i almost 
hear the } f strokes of s steed upon the frozer 
eart t this stance, and can almost catch a 
glimps mY rider dashing on, specter-like 
through the chill, gray December atmosphere 
Momentous consequences resulted from that 


ride. At Portsmouth, Revere met Major John Sul- 











van, of Durham, who had just returned from 
Philadelphia as a member of the Provincial Con- 
gress 1 Captain John La er- 
cha f that cit These tv eir 
he + +} 7 + 7 

1cas ve er. and.a g DP s 
of Revere, the llec la eat 
fecrec and spat I w m 
and Mary the following nig rri- 
son and rT lawa\ : ired barrels of 2 . 
pow besides a unt f und othe 
n mee 

This y tion wae < ealeé for a tin ) 
the houses of the leading patriots, a portion of 
WAS « I wced for safé eeping under the ] , 


pit of the Durham meeting house. There it re- 


Mained during the winter months till it was 





wanted by the patriots, when the larger part of 
this plunder did good service at Bunker Hill. So 
this first ride of Paul Revere really enabled the 
Americans to make the stand they did in that first 
great battle of the Revolution. 

All honor to Paul Revere. His midnight ride in 
April aroused the patriots to action at Lexington 
Green and at Concord Bridge, and his earlier ride 
through the cold December atmosphere was the 
means of providing ammunition for the Ameri- 
cans to hold their own against the redcoats 
behind the redoubts of Bunker Hill. His glorious 
rides are indeed worthy of being embalmed in 
heroic verse. 
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The Old Farm. 


MRS. E. J. RICHMOND. 





-_ 
‘Come, Harry, go strawberrying with me. The 
ridge over beyond the meadow is red with the 
great ripe clusters,” said Anna Brown to e! 
rothner 
Why not go into the garden. Plenty there 
replied Harry vho was busy with lis fis L 
tackle 
lf so ce, and I 1 ) s 
ind rother an u gent 
soli He and his siste1 ui it 
village high school] two 1 Ss 
in the morning and home at 








i deeply prized, for she love 


her quiet old home 
So did also Harry, but he had reached a ue 
sometimes attained by boys, when he felt that 


irm life could not satisfy his soaring amb 


The city had a powerful attraction, and his n 








was full of plans for getting away from the old 
farm and making a fortune in the city. Anna had 
seen this. but wisely ke ] tslient 

‘So you wanted ‘havseed,’ eh?” said Har: is 


and sister walked on together toward the 


strawberry field. 





Yes, replied 











iff,certainly. But look, Harry. isn’t this a 

Tl vy had reached the r 4 tive 

vhich the stone farmhouse, with its wide vex 

e gree! ture lands gotted with grazing 

e. and the raving meadows, made a be 
f rura ve. “If I were only an artist 

I'm about sick e old farm, sis s 

Harry, gloomily. “The *billowy meadows’ « t 
ok so romantic when you ride through ther 
the mowing machine under tl sweltering s 
Oh, it all sounds very romantic when talk 
ubout farming; but the hard grubbing work is a 


different thing.” 
They were now in the midst of the wild stra 


erries, and Anna seemed very busy filling 
asket with the ripe, red clusters. 
I do not suppose anything is gained s 
rld but by hard work,” she said, slowly H 
Howards seem to enjoy the hay making \ 


Harry, they're coming again next week.” 
\re they ? Much city boarders know 
ird work, though!” said Harry. 
Mr. Howard says he looks forward to his foun 











weeks’ outing on the farm all the year,” sa 
Anna. ‘*And Harry, he said if he could t 
the quiet and leisure for reading a 
improvement that farmers have, he s 
happy. He says that the city couldn't live th- 
it the country, for the smartest business me I 
all from the country.’ 
‘Ha, ha, what a pleader you'd make,Anna! Say 
w) * don't vou study law or" 

Because I like something else bett« 

And Ilike somet g else better than far g 
said Harry, earnest 

wi at 9? 

I don't know. Anything is better, I think 

Anna’s basket was now filled with berries Let 
me help you fill yours, Harry,” she said 
ind then we will go home.” 

And Ill have time for fishing yet!" said Harry 
with animation, turning to his work w fres 
energy 

And you came with me when you want« g 

Boys usually like fis) x better th s \ 
berrying.”’ Harry said, with a laugh t 


sister is better than either 
Anna hastened homeward, to make astraw 


1ed, too, to cont 





shorteake for supper. She wi 
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in her father and mother, for Harry’s evident dis- 
content troubled her. Mr. Brown sat by the 
kitchen table reading the paper, and the mother 
was busy with her basket of mending. 

‘“*What worries you, sis?’ said Mr. Brown, who 
had been watching the young face bent over the 
dish of strawberries. 

‘‘It is Harry, father. He is getting tired of the 
dear old farm.” 

“Yes, Anna. I’ve seen it, and I’ve tried to make 
it a happy home for the boy,” said the old man, 
running his hand through his hair, which was 
thickly sprinkled with gray. ‘‘ But don’t worry, 
child, and don’t talk much with him about it. 111 
all come out right.” 

Mr. Brown had the entire confidence of his 
family, as well as his neighbors. He was a man 
of kindly spirit, and of quick insight, though of 
few words. 

An hour later Harry came in with a fine string 
of speckled trout, his face serene as the morning. 
Seated at the supper table that night, the trout 
nicely browned before him, and the ste aming 
strawberry shortcake, he said: 

‘My! aint this jolly? This is a feast worthy 

A farmer’s boy who caught the fish on his own 
wk, and picked the berries with his own hand,” 
terrupted Anna, laughing gaily. ‘‘And Harry, 
better still, the Howards are coming next week. 
Maud, and Jack, and all. Won’t it be gay ?” 

” said Harry, 
‘ing at the serene face at the head of the 


* What does mother say about it? 





Mother is happy when her children are,” Mrs. 
Brown answered with a smile. 

rhe weeks which followed were full of life and 
aiety. The hay field resounded with mirth and 
lity, the vigorous attempts at tossing and pitch- 
ng the hay by Jack and his father, and the rides 
to the barn on the fragrant loads, which Maud 
Howard declared were nicer than the finest car- 
age in the park. 

No one knew of the conferences which Mr. 
Brown and Mr. Howard held in private, for the 
ld m was thought by all just now to be about 
he most desirable place. Ellen Rainsford, a 
lovely young girl who lived near, often made one 

the gatherings of the young people; and Mrs. 
Brown had noted that Harry was always quietly 
1appy when Ellen was present, and had made 
asant little air castles concerning the future. 
When the haying was over. and the city boarders 
ne, the humdrum of the fall work came 
round again. The old unrest came back to Harry 
wn’s face, and one day he shocked the family 
by saying at the supper table when very tired: 
I wish I could find something to doin the city. 

Iam sick of farm Werk.” 








I'll try and find a place for you if you wish,” 
said Mr. Brown, gravely. 


Harry looked up in surprise. So did all the 
others, and Harry said: 

‘I don’t want to complain, father. You are good 
always. But I don’t like farm work.” 

4nd would you like a clerk’s place in a store ?” 

‘‘ Yes, father.” 

And so it came about that instead of feeding 
eattle and caring for the farm, Harry Brown found 
himself waiting upon customers, who were often 
reeable; on his feet until late in the evening, 
then seeking his hard bed in the cramped little 
room in the fourth story of a respectable boarding 
house, to hear the roar of the great city all night; 
and then, another day of toil. Harry Brown was 
inmistakably homesick. But he had a boyish 
pride which would not allow him to own it, and 
when the home letters came he shed tears over 
1em in secret. 

At the solicitation of a friend he joined the 
Y. M. C. A., and here, and on the brief calls which 
he made on the Howards, he found his only pleas- 
res. He knew nothing of the kindly watchcare 
which had procured for him the place he filled, 
and which was constantly over him, and when 
Maud Howard invited him to her “coming out” 
reception, his heart beat high with pleasure. 
4 country boy will be out of place, I’m afraid,” 
he said to his friends. “‘I know nothing about the 
iys of ‘society,’ you remember.” 
Be yourself,” said Mr. Howard, kindly. “A 
1anly man is at home anywhere.” 

4t Maud Howard’s reception Harry Brown’s 
iress was unexceptionable, and his quiet self- 
possession, as he was introduced to her young lady 
friends, Was not a true index of the heart which 


beat so rapidly. 
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It was all so beautiful, the music, the flowers, 
the charming young ladies who treated him with 
such marked attention. One especially devoted 
herself to his entertainment, leading him out on 
various topics until he quite forgot his fears and 
talked with his usual freedom. Miss Packer pro- 
fessed an ardent love for the country, and Harry 
waxed eloquent in its praise. 

An hour later the scene changed. Standing 
alone in the conservatory, hidden by a dense mass 
of foliage, he was mentally contrasting the brilliant 
Miss Packer with another maiden, when he heard 
light steps and girlish voices. They were chatting 
gaily, and he could not make them aware of his 
presence. He did not wish to, as these words 
came to his ear: 

“Permit me to congratulate you, Tal. You've 


































really made a mash.’ 
The scornful titter 





road to fortune, that everything worth having 
costs hard work, and that there is no place where 
I can hope to find solid comfort and happiness 
more than on the old farm.” 


A Novel Game. 


MRS. E. A. MATHEWS. 
—_— 

A pronunciation party is a form of amusement 
which may be a novelty to some of our girls and 
boys. After your friends have assembled and 
chatted awhile, invite them to come forward and 
form themselves into a line. 





Then bring into the room a small easel, on which 
place a blackboard, and select one of the guests 
to be the “ Teacher.” This teacher now writes dif- 
ferent words upon the board, one at a time, and 





waistcoat, adept, desuetude, Michaelmas, gauntlet, 
tonsilitis, suave, apotheosis, squalor, squalid, 
diphthong, sardonyx, enervate, nomenclature, 
gibbering, Melpomene, Terpsichore, Hebe, Europe, 
sarsaparilla, halibut, vicinage, mausoleum, seam. 
stress, enervate, illustrate, New Orleans, pianist, 
rather, Illinois, Athens, Wabash, Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, Chicago. 
ee eee 
White-Eyed Vireo. 
ALEX H. CARY. 
—_— 

This little bird, Vireo Noveboracensis, shown ip 
the illustration, is interesting from the fact that 
it has a habit of frequently using bits of news. 
paper in the construction of its nest, and hag 
thereby gained the sobriquet “politician” given 
by Wilson, that well. 




































































































which accompanied the 
word was expressive. 

“Hush, sh,” said the 
silvery voice of Miss 
Packer. “This young 
verdant is a friend of 
the Howards. But, oh! 
he is delightfully fresh! 
Don’t worry, Madge. Ill 
let him down easy.” 

Then the girls left the 
room, and a few mo- 
ments after Harry, feel- 
ing a dozen years older, 
walked quietly into the 
drawing-room. 

Mrs. Howard saw him 
and beckoned him to her 
side. Sheintroduced 
him to a friend who had 
traveled extensively, 
and who was so enter- 
taining that the mortifi- 
cation he had felt was 
forgotten. Even when 
Maud Howard whispered 
in his ear, ‘* You did well, 
Harry, to shake off that 
Tal. Packer; she’s a 
wretched flirt.” 

He laughed us he re- 
plied, ‘ It all goes toward 
an education, Maud. 
Experience is a grand 
teacher.” 

Thinking it all over in 
the quiet of his room he 
decided, “‘The Howards 
are the best of friends, 
but no more parties for 
me.” And he kept his 
word, although many 
invitations had to be 
declined. 

Anna noted a change 
in the tone of his letters, 
which pleased her very 
much. “I believe, 
father, that Harry does 
not find city life the 
paradise he thought it,’”’ 
she said. 

“Well, I hope you are 
right. He is our only 
boy,” the old man said. 








i, 
known writer and 


authority on birds. 
The white-eyed vireo, 
also known Aas the white. 
eyed greenlet, is one of 
about eighteen varieties, 
It spends its summers 
mostly in the eastern 
part of the United 
States, and its winters 
in the Gulf States and 
vicinity. The back and 
head of the female bird 
is a mouse-colored grey, 
the breast more whitish 
in color, and the eye, as 
its name indicates, is 
white surrounding the 
black pupil. The wings 
are a little darker than 
its back and head, and 
have a touch of white 
towards the tips. The 
male bird is slightly 
larger than its mate, also 
much prettier, having 
more profused markings 
on the wings. It is an 
active species, and tan- 
gle thickets are its spe- 
cial haunts, although 
sometimes found in the 
shrubbery of towns and 
orchards. It has a varied 
song, Which is quaint 
and emphatic. Into its 
neatly-made cup or 
purse - shaped nest one 
may find the eggs, which, 
as usual in the vireo’s, is 
a clear white ground, 
sprinkled with specks of 
reddish brown and dark 
purple. The eggs are 
three to five in number. 
The white-eyed vireo 
shares all the traits 
which are characteristi¢ 
of its family, being bold, 
reckless, impulsive 
(especially when its nest- 
ing precincts are dis- 
turbed), and gifted with 
agreeable vocal powers. 
The nest is usually found 








At Christmas the old 
farmhouse was gaily dec- 
orated with evergreens 
and scarlet berries, and savory odors came from 
the great kitchen, for “Harry is coming home,” 

yas heard on every hand. A company of young 
friends were in waiting to welcome him, and as 
the sound of sleigh bells was heard, they gathered 
in the wide hall. 

“T’'m jolly glad to see you all,” Harry said, in his 
old, boyish fashion, as he shook hands with one 
and another. 

“Father, mother and Anna, you never looked so 
good to me,” and a glance at Ellen Rainsford, who 
stood beside Anna, sent the rosy blood to her 
cheek and brow. 

“Welcome home, Harry,” said the father. 

‘We do miss you so,” said the mother. 

“Yes, but you’ve been learning so much,” said 
Anna, looking proudly up into the handsome 
young face. 

“Yes, I have learned something,” said Harry, 
with decision. “I’ve learned that there is no royal 








































WHITE-EYED VIREO. 


the company take turns in pronouncing them 
correctly. When the word is “missed,” that is 
mispronounced, the word passes to the next until 
all have had a chance. 

An account is kept, and a prize is given to 
the person who succeeds in giving the largest 
number of correct pronunciations; a booby prize 
may be given to the one making the great- 
est number of failures. Let the Dictionary be 
the authority, and have one person to hunt up 
disputed points. Sometimes a teacher will pass a 
word on to the next, when it has been pronounced 
correctly, and thus puzzle the party, and make 
timid people doubt their own knowledge. 

The following list has been tried at several 
Pronouncing Bees, and is an excellent one: Culin- 
ary, allopathy, ally, dismay, roseola, naiveté, 
gallows, erysipelas, gladiolus, phthisic, neither, 
either, absolve, pharmacopeeia, luxurious, luxury, 
raillery, quadrille, Boston, god, clangor, resoluble, 





on the outskirts of 
woods, covered with 4 
tangle of black berry, 
or other briars, networks of bushes and creeping 
vines. It is seldom found more than four feet 
above*the ground and is usually built from two 
to three feet from it. The nest is suspended by 
the brim from a forked twig, as shown in the 
illustration. 

The red-eyed vireo (Vireo olivaceus) is larger 
than the white-eyed, and has rather a longer head 
with a bright red eye. It breeds in Eastern United 
States during the months of May and June. Ona 
long, hot summer’s day one may hear its gay and 
cheerful song floating on the air, when all others 
are silent. The nest of this tireless songster is 
built much higher than his brother’s with the 
white eye, it usually being built from five to 
twenty-five feet above ground, but seldom higher. 
This nest is also suspended by the rim from hori- 
zontal torks of branches. It consists of miscel- 
laneous strips of fibrous bark and fine grasses, on 
the inside making a strong, durable structure. The 
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red-eyed vireo frequents the banks of streams, 
and seems especially fond of pouring forth its 
joyful notes from among the branches of some 


sycamore. atin 


Aunt Saloma’s Treasure Box. 
CARRIE A. PARKER. 
> 

When Bessie Brown, the pretty school teacher, 
was about to be married to the young superin- 
tendent, Aunt Saloma Hawkins puzzled her brains 
regarding the wedding present she should give to 
her niece. She was too sensible to think of going 
peyond her means, and she was barely able to 
. and her little granddaughter. 
giving anything to the dear 


support herself 


Still the idea of not 


girl who had been so good to her was not to be 
tolerated 
She finally reached a decision and began to 


make ready her offering, chuckling to herself as 
she thought: 

«Bessie ll have chaney and silver enough, but 
there won’t be another present like mine, I'll be 
pound. I’ve heerd tell 
presents as they call’em, but I guess there won't 


of exchanging duplikit 


be any swoppin’ mine off.” 
Aunt Saloma took the box containing her gift 


over to Bessie herself, the evening before the 
wedding. “You needn’t open it till you begin 
housekeepin’ dear,”’ she said. “Yon won't find 
my present handsome, but I reckon ‘twill be 


useful.” 

“What can it be!” cried Bessie as she kissed the 
old lady, and thanked her. “I can hardly wait.” 

“Well,” said Aunt Saloma, with a funny expres- 
sion on her kindly face; ‘‘don’t shorten your trip 
any on account of it, dearie, ‘twouldn’t be wuth 
while.” 

When the pretty bride and her superintendent 
began housekeeping in their own little home, one 
of the first things to be done was to explore Aunt 
and the 


unique fora wedding prese1 


Saloma’s box, contents were certainly 


There was a piece of an old blanket folded with 
for the 
table, and a nice assortment of old cloths of vary- 


the half of a partly worn sheet ironing 
the manifold uses 
familiar. There 
were blades of truest 
steel, well worn and sharp, and two three-tined 
There were also 


ing softness and thickness for 
1s 


with which every housewife 


two ancient knives, with 


forks, likewise of steel. several 
bowls and plates, far from new—dishes which do 
not usually form a part of a young housekeeper’s 
outfit—and snugly tucked these were a 
number of holders of various sorts and sizes. 


about 


Bessie immediately dubbed the old lady’s pres- 
ent * Aunt Saloma’s Treasure Box,” 
oughly appreciated the good sense and thought- 
fulness which prompted the homely gift. Aside 
from its usefulness, she enjoyed it because 
knew that it had caused no embarrassment to the 
giver,as she feared some of her expensive pres- 
ents might have done. 


and she thor- 


she 


=o 


How Places are Named. 
- 

The worthy Quaker, William Penn, will ever be 
remembered in Pennsylvania (the Penn Forest) he 
being the one to give it its constitution ; and Mas- 
the Old Bay State, thus termed 
before the Federal Constitution, it 
called the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, while in 
the language of the Red Man it is “the country 
about the great hills.” 


is 


sachusetts, 


because, was 


Texas signifies “‘ the place of protection,” and in 
1817 General Lallemant there 
band of French refugees. 

The old town of Annapolis was, in the time of 
Queen Anne, the seat of local goverment, and it is 


gave protection toa 


not surprising that loyal British subjects should 
have named it after their so-called * good queen ;” 
while Baltimore still summons to mind Lord Bal- 
timore, who led a colony into Maryland in 1634 
From Boston 





the 
Pilgrim Fathers and founders of New England, so 


in Lincolnshire, came some of 
there was a memory of home in the name they be- 
Stowed upon their principal city. i 

A distinguished merchant, John Jacob Astor, is 
remembered at the more modern Astoria, Oregon, 
he having there established a fur-trading station 
as far back 1811, and the of this 
well-known New Yorker also form the subject of 
Washington Irving’s “ Astoria’; while Carson 
City, in the State of Nevada, commemorates the 
name of Kit Carson, the famous Rocky Mountain 
trapper and guide, of rough frontier life fame. 


adventures 


as 





OUR LITLLE FOLKS. 
What a Little Crowding Did. 


CHARLES N. 
> 


SINNETT. 


* Your coat looks soiled, as though you had been 
pushing against some one rather rudely.”’ 

That was what mother said to Bert when he 
came home from school and was getting ready to 
do the chores. 

“I did crowd against Harry Leach, just a little. 
But he hit me first, and didn’t mind what I did the 
bit.”’ 

away 


least 

And sert went, whistling, to the wood- 
shed, as though he had fully convinced his mother 
that he had not done anything wrong. 

When he came in at 
hurry, as one of the boys had come for him to go 
and play with him awhile. He looked quite impa- 
tient when he saw his mother quite a ways down 
the street 


last he seemed in a great 


and remembred that 
make several calls. 

**She won’t care if I go off awhile with Nate,” he 
said to himself. ‘I'll just write a little note and 
pin it on the door, so she’ll know where I’m gone, 


she was going to 


and she can call for me if she wants me for 
anything.” 
He had been gone but a short time with Nate 


when his grandfather drove up to the door in his 
new, shining buggy. 

‘I don't Bertie anywhere,” he thought. 
‘But I'll go in and see if he isn’t at home, for 
he always likes to ride with me when I have the 
new horse and buggy.” 

And then grandpa spied the note which Bert 
had pinned upon the door. He read it as well as 
he could through his spectacles, and then said 


“It sounds queer; but I guess I’ve read it right ! 


see 


Then he drove away down the street. 

When Bert came home that evening, his mother 
said tohim: ‘“ Your grandfather was over to-day, 
and was quite disappointed that you could not go 
to ride with him.” 

* Why didn’t he ask me? 
he could call me,” 
troubled tone of voice. 
“You left a note on the door, and grandpa read 
‘Gone 9 days,’ and so he thought it was no use 


[ was right close by 


where said Bert, in a very 


it 
to look around for you.” 

Mother spoke very quietly, as she pointed to 
Bert’s notice, which lay on the corner of the sup- 
per table, 

‘“‘I wrote it ‘gone to N. Day’s’,” the boy an- 
with rather a hot flush in his 
‘‘and I’m sure it was plain enough for anybody t 
read.” 

‘* Does—look—some like—what—grandpa read it, 
though!” he was forced to admit when he looked 


swered, cheeks; 


closely at the paper. ‘“ But you see I was ina 
little hurry to go to Nate’s, and so—and so—” 
‘*Crowded the letters up together a little,” his 


mother added, as she glanced lovingly into his 
face. 

‘“‘Yes,asmall amount of crowding makes a dif- 
ference, after all,” honestly, 
though he didn’t mean to push any of his school- 
mates on the way home from school the next day. 


the said as 


boy 


—=—e 


Education First. 
> 

What would I do with my money if I were a boy 
and had earned some? Of course it would depend 
very much on how much I had; but I think I 
would buy good books, subscribe for good papers, 
plan some little treats for the rest of the family, 
get the skates or whatever I had long traved; but, 
in the main, I would put my money in the bank 
until I had enough to go off to school, if this privi- 
lege were otherwise denied me. 

By this I do not necessarily mean I would take a 
college course, but. if I were going to be a farmer, 
I would take the course in agriculture offered by 
many of our schools now; or, if a dairyman, at- 
tend dairy school; if a veterinarian, take a course 
at veterinary college, and soon. I would know to 
do well, whatever I undertook to do. 


Chinese Babies. 


- 

Chinese babies and young children wear so many 
clothes that one would think their lives must be 
wretched. I have seen no less than four coats, 
one Over another, on a little Chinese baby. There 
is one Chinese baby, however, who has the proud 
distinction of wearing the finest opal in the world. 


He is the son of the Minister at Washington. On 
state occasions his father wears it in his cap, but 
when the baby was christened, or at whatever 
ceremony corresponds with the christening of an 
American baby, the small mite wore this resplen- 
dent gem, which is as large as a pigeon’s egg, and 
surrounded with fine, white diamonds. 

~_o 


Historical 
samuiiesie 

Here isa chance to study a little history. The 
characters wanted are all Americans, more or less 
noted, and the others which are mentioned are 
also all Americans. Give the full name of each of 
the twenty. It is necessary only to find the first 
person described against each number. The oth- 
ers are mentioned simply as helps. 

1. A musical composer. Three men, also sev- 
eral statesmen, a missionary, and a divine who 
bore the same last name. 

2. Afamous almanac maker. By the same last 
name also a general, a major-general, a journalist, 
and a physician. 

3. A president of the United States. By the 
same last hame an authoress, a story writer, and 
a lawyer. 


American Puzzle. 


4. A painter. By the same last also a 
statesman and a vice president. 

5. Anovelist. By the same last name a philan- 
thropist, a theologian and a politician. 

6. A grammarian. By the same last name a 
major general, a novelist and a captain. 

7. Anauthoress. By the same last name a phil- 
osopher and a physician. 

8. An astronomer. By the same last name two 
divines, father and son, and an orientalist. 

9. Aclergyman and college president. By the 
same last name a political economist, a statesman 
and a mathematician. 

10. A painter. By the same last name a histo- 
rian, a satirical poet and a revolutionary states- 
man. 

11. A philanthropist. By the same last name a 
chemist, an author and a woman leader. 

12. An author. By the same last name an au- 
thoress, a general, a physician and a patriot. 

13. A metaphysician and president of a college. 
By the same last name a politician, a general, an 
admiral and a commodore. 

i4. Asculptor. By the same last name two geol- 
ogists, another sculptor and a chemist. 

15. Anauthor. By the same last name a physi- 
cian, a lawyer, and a politician. 


hame 


16. Adentist. By the same last name a natural- 
ist, a statesman and an historian. 
17. A commodore. By the same last name a 


poet, a statesman and a financier. 

18. Ajurist. By the same last name two philan- 
thropists, a naval captain and a statesman. 

19. A commodore. By the same last name a col- 
lege president, a philanthropist and a statesman. 
A poet. By the same last name a jurist, a 
geologist, a lawyer and a chemist. 


20. 


For the most complete list we will give $2.00; for 
the next a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST; for the third, a World’s Fair sou- 
venir; for the fourth, ladies’ pearl handled pen- 
knife; for the fifth, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
jackknife. Should there be any ties they will be 
decided in the order of the neatest prepared lists. 


ANSWERS TO JANUARY PUZZLE. 

1, Roast beef; 2, roast pork; 3, roast turkey; 4, 
chicken pie; 5, potatoes; 6, beets; 7, onions; 8, tur- 
nips; 9, cabbage; 10, spinach; 11, peas; 12, beans; 
13, cranberry sauce; 14, apple sauce; 15, pickles; 16, 
celery; 17, lettuce; 18, pumpkin pie; 19, apple pie; 
20, mince pie; 21, custard pie; 22, lemon pie; 23, 
cranberry pie; 24, tapioca pudding; 25, rice pud- 
ding; 26, plum pudding; 27, grapes; 28, walnuts; 
29, chestnuts ; 30, hazelnuts; 31, candy ; 32, orunges; 
33, bananas. 


THE JANUARY PRIZE WINNERS. 


Just think of it, 2,637 answers to the January 
puzzle, and only five prizes to be awarded! The 
following are the lucky ones, although there are 
hundreds of others which are almost good enough 
to take a prize. 1, Oliver Dyer, Virginia; 2, Will 
H. Langston, Michigan; 3, John L. Neilson, Onta- 
rio: 4, Anna Harrington, Iowa; special prize, 
Mamie Shumway, Minnesota. 


Dear Puzzle Editor: Jennie Jameson’s letter in 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for December just 
suits me. I do not like a paper without a puzzle 
corner; or, at least, I like one better with a puzzle 
corner. I always turn to that first, and always 
try to solve them, though I do not send in answers 
every time. We take a number of papers, several 
of which have puzzle departments, though none 
of them are so hard as those in the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 

M. A. PRESTON, Eaton Co., Mich. 
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Potato Growing in Maine. 


Potatoes are the money crop of Southwestern 


Maine, although several other cash crops are 
zrown. This crop is well adapted to much of the 
soil here, and is on the farms within a convenient 
distance of the beach, grown almost exclusively 
mn seaweed. The general opinion of farmers is 
that seaweed manure is bettter for the production 
of fine, smooth tubers than barnyard dressing. 
As it is free to all for the gathering, there is a rush 
at the beach after a“ kelp storm.’ The farmers 
usually gather large quantities in the fall, leave it 
near the beach, and during the winter draw it to 
the potato land, where it will be convenient at 
planting time. This gives the teams employment 
luring the winter, and, if not used too hard, they 
will be in better condition for spring work than if 
they had been idle all winter. 

The majority of farmers, | think, plow the sod 
land for potatoes in autumn, and the old ground 
in spring, unless the land is clayey. A field is 
planted to potatoes for one or two years and then 
seeded to grass. After the ground is thoroughly 
prepared in the spring, it is furrowed out and a 
forkful of seaweed placed every thirty-six inches 
apart, or else the manure is strewn in the furrows. 
The potatoes are dropped by hand and are cov- 
ered by using wings on the cultivator. Planting 
is usually done about the last of April. Whole tu- 
bers of about the size of a hen’s egg are used by 
many farmers, though some use cut seed, 

When the potatoes are up, they are cultivated 
once or twice before hoeing. This latter opera- 
tion is also done largely by horse implements. 
After this many fields of potatoes receive no more 
care except the using of Paris green to destroy 
the beetles, consequently, by harvesting time, 
there is a large crop of weeds which are mown off 
and too often left on the ground or dumped into 
waste places to perpetuate the species, instead of 
burning them as should be done. These weeds 
have been a steady drain on the moisture and 
available plant food in the soil which the pota- 
toes needed for their perfection, therefore the 
yield is considerably below what it would have 
been had the weeds been treated as enemies. The 
potato crop is almost exclusively dug by hand; 
the time varying. Some claim the potatoes are of 
better quality when left in the ground until late. 
The time of marketing also varies; many are dug 
early for market, but most of the farmers sell 
them in small quantities, from week to week. As 
the markets at Biddeford and Saco are usually 
good, not many potatoes are sent to distant mar- 
kets. EUGENE T. PERKINS, York Co., Maine. 

—>— 


The Trucking and Live-Stock Industry of 
North Carolina. 


The extension of the Norfolk and Southern rail- 
road through the North Carolina seaboard to 
Pamlico Sound’ has had the effect to move the 
truck-growing center from Norfolk toward New 
Berne, which has the advantage of a more expan- 
sive area, a better soil, and two degrees of south 
latitude, which is equivalent to ten days prece- 
dence in time. There are already 8,000 acres of 
land at New Berne devoted to trucking. A score 
or more of superb truck farms are in operation at 
Edenton, Elizabeth City and Aurora, and the 
profits have sometimes reached as high as several 
hundred dollars per acre. 

But while this business pays well and will grow, 
there are others which promise far better. Hith- 
erto beef stock and dairy products have been 
neglected industries. There is not a creamery on 
this whole eastern seaboard, Hay is imported, 
although the natural grasses grow breast high 
when properly cultivated. Ranchers or dairymen 
who will go into grass culture, and come down 
and teach these people correct principles in beef 
and butter making, will not only be sure of an 
individual fortune, but will give an impulse and 
direction to what at present is more to be desired 
than anything else. If North Carolina would but 
make her own beef. butter. cheese and hay, it 





would be worth tens of millions to the State. No- 
where else are good lands and labor so cheap as in 
North Carolina. The colored field hands are tract- 
able and efficient if properly trained and fairly 
well paid. 
CHARLES HALLOCK, Craven Co., N. C. 
a 
Founding a Home in Illinois. 

In 1879 the owner moved to a forty-acre tract of 
timber, mostly small, on which he had previously 
built a log house. By clearing the land in the 
winter, when at leisure, and tending the same in 
season, raising ordinary farm products of this 
locality—wheat, oats, corn, potatoes and hay—the 
farm has increased from forty to one hundred 
and twenty acres, one hundred of which are now 
tillable and produce fair crops. He has a com- 
fortable six-room house, a barn twenty-four by 
twenty-six feet, a cow shed attached twelve by 
twenty-six feet, a sheep house of the same size, 
with other necessary outbuildings, a good orchard 
of sixty-three apple trees, twenty-eight pear trees 
and small fruits. The stumps were cut level with 
the ground, or if too large burned out. All this 
has been done without capital, except that of 
determination and health, and the encouragement 
derived from the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
which has been the means of driving away the 
gloomy thoughts so often met with on the farm in 
times when everything seems to go the wrong 


way. The children raised on this farm—four in 
number — went to school from eight to nine 


months each year. They are all healthy and 
industrious, and appear to be able to earn their 
living professionally or otherwise. This is not 
exactly being wealthy, but it is certainly a more 
rational way of living than to depend upon some 
one else to furnish work and make the price. Ido 
not know of a single failure in this line where the 
parties have used common sense and necessary 
energy with industry. 
W. A. KUGLER, Washington Co., IL. 
—_>— 
Dairying in Nebraska. 


There is one thing we are blessed with in Central 
Nebraska, and that is a never-failing supply of 
well water, although we have to go a great depth 
for it. No matter where one loeates a well, water 
is always found. There seems to be one vast sheet 
of water in the sandy strata underneath. The well 
I use is 123 feet deep, and the water is not cold 
enough to raise all the cream in the creamery, 
which stands at 58° F., the water from the well 
passing through it. In winter, when ice forms in 
the creamery, we get a third more cream. But in 
summer the skimmed sweet milk goes to little 
Jersey heifer calves, so we do not consider it a 
loss, although if it were possible we would have 
ice. We labor under many disadvantages in this 
part of the West in butter making, and many 
expediencies have to be resorted to, causing more 
work to bring about the same results. I have 
no cellar, and I use a deep, dry cistern in sum- 
mer for cream and butter. The butter is always 
hard enough to take in rolls to our customers, even 
when the thermometer stands at 90° in the shade. 
We have private customers in town for all our 
butter, and the demand is always greater than 
the supply. They do not want the butter colored. 
Our butter is never white in winter, but a rich 
cream color; and we find since our Jerseys came 
in milk that we can churn at a lower temperature 
—56° in summer and 60° in winter. The winter 
has been a beantiful one, with now and then a 
cold wave, but lasting only a short time. 

F.C. JOHNSON, Adams Co., Nebraska. 
——> 


A Fertile Virginia Valley. 


Burke’s Garden is a beautiful valley located in 
the southeastern part of Tazewell county, Va., 
—a county noted for its fertile farms and fine 
stock. It is ten miles long and five miles wide, 
oval in shape, and entirely surrounded by moun- 
tains, except one gap on the northwest, through 
which flows all the water. It contains about 
thirty thousand acres of level land, underlaid 
with white and blue limestone rock. The level of 
this garden is at an elevation of 3,400 feet above 
sea level. The summer climate is delightful. 

The mean winter temperature is about 32° Fahr. 
The soil is very fertile, producing from fifty to 
seventy-five bushels of corn per acre from fifty to 
seventy-five bushels of oats, from fifteen to thirty 
bushels of wheat, and from two hundred to six 
hundred bushels of potatoes. But the chief source 
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———— 
of income is from the fine herds of fat cattle that 
graze over the level blue grass pastures, 
cattle are sold in the fall to exporters, anq are 
sent direct to England. Nearly five hundreg head 
were exported from here last fall, weighing from 
1,400 to 1,900 pounds, which brought in over $30,000. 

The mountain sides, cleared in a number Pe 
places to the top, furnish fine pasture for sheep 
and young cattle. The sheep are kept principally 
for the lambs, which are ready for the June and 
July markets. They are nearly always sold One 
year in advance, at from five to six cents per 
pound, and are made to weigh from sixty to one 
hundred pounds, some weighing as high as One 
hundred and twenty-five pounds. My flock of 
sixty lambs last year averaged seventy-five pounds 
the second week in June. 

JOHN P. GOSE, Tazewell Co., Va. 
—- 
Fruit Culture in Colorado. 

The average man whose travels have never ex- 
tended westward beyond the Mississippi, is apt to 
erroneously conclude, judging from the annual 
reports of the mineral output of Colorado, that its 
agricultural and horticultural possibilities are 
extremely limited. But a more careful study of 
statistics will show that the production of fruit 
and cereals exceeds the mineral output by nearly 
fifty per cent., and the fact that each year wit- 
nesses a very large addition to the horticultural 
product of the State makes it quite plausible to 
believe that in a few years this feature of Colorado 
will overshadow mining to a commanding extent. 
Possessing a comparatively virgin soil of wonder. 
ful fertility and adaptability to fruit growing, the 
climatic conditions are also very nearly perfect 
within the area available for that purpose. 

tanging from an altitude of 4,200 to nearly 7,00 
feet, it has been conclusively demonstrated by a 
series of experiments extending over a period of 
more than: fifteen years, that apples, peaches, 
apricots, grapes (including all of the noted Cali- 
fornia varieties), pears, prunes, plums and cher- 
ries, besides all the small fruits, flourish and 
yield abundantly. In fact, the great difficulty 
usually lies in preventing excessive bearing. In 
the cultivation of the peach and kindred tender 
fruits, the greatest success has been achieved on 
the Western or Pacific slope of Colorado. Young 
orchards have been known to yield an unfailing 
crop from the time of bearing for eight consecutive 
years, and one of these, at least, promises to pro- 
duce just as abundantly the ninth year. A warm 
trade wind, or “chinook,” as it is called, makes 
frost practically unknown in that belt between 
March and November. Experiments are also con- 
stantly being made, which show that the full ex- 
tent of this magic girdle is not positively known, 
but is each year widening. 

Because fruit culture is so comparatively new in 
Colorado, it affords unusual inducements to the 
man of small means, even if he has had no previ- 
ous experience in that line. The reason of this is 
found first in the important respect that it has not 
yet been possible to raise all the fruit demanded 
by the home market. This gives top prices for the 
product, and as fruit can be successfully grown 
over but a comparatively small portion of the 
State, it is the belief of the well informed that the 
growing home demand can never be fully sup- 
plied with Colorado grown fruit, even when every 
availabie acre is laid under tribute. The fruits 
received at present from Utah, California, Kansas, 
Missouri and other States, reach $2,500,000, nearly 
one-half of which is paid for fresh fruits, the re 
mainder being for canned and dried fruits. When 
it is considered that the home market has a pro- 
tective tariff in the shape of a long railroad haul 
of from 200 to 1,500 miles outside of the State, it 
will be seen that good prices are a certainty for 
all time in Colorado. 

P. A. LEMAN, Conejos Co., Colorado. 
——— 


Pure-Bred Live Stock in Ohio. 


The handling and management of American 
pure-bred Jive stock teaches three very important 
lessons. First, that pure-bred live stock has 
achieved its excellent standing, popularity and 
success by three necessary points, as foliows: 
Feed, care and selection, which can not be sep* 
rated, but have been linked together in the pre 
duction of all improved breeds of animals. If the 
purchaser of such stock would have success crow? 
his efforts, he must have a proper understanding 
of the terms feed, care and selection, and use them 
as they have been used in the production of bis 
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favorite breeds. My second lesson is this: The 
purchasing of good, pure-bred, registered live 


stock is a very profitable investment, if good 
judgment is used, and the stock is properly han- 
dled. Third, if one is so situated that he cannot or 
will take the proper of his he 
should not invest his hard-earned dollars in high 


not care stock, 
priced registered stock, for scrub care, feed and 
selection will always, in the future as well as in 
But if one ean 
and will give stock the proper kind of care and 
management, by all means breed pure-bred live 
stock, and I would especially urge such a man to 


the past, produce scrub animals. 


head his herds and flocks with the best of pure- 
bred registered sires. 

Cc. R. WAGNER, 

<> - 


*acific Savage Island, 


Hancock Co., Ohio. 


Savage island, in the South Pacifie ocean, is both 
coral and voleanie. A tremendous upheaval has 


knife-like 
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fast dying out, yet Savage island holds its own— 
and is food for reflection. Cook was not al- 
lowed to land, the next white sailor cast upon 
their shores had been shipwrecked, but was not 
allowed to remain, being sent adrift in a canoe at 
once, and perhaps it is due to the exelusion of all 
except such gospel teachers as the heroic John 
Williams and the beloved Mr. Lawes that Savage 
island has escaped the common fate. 
H. 8. RENTON, Queensland, Australia. 
~~ 


Best Mulch for Newly Planted Trees. 


here 


In the spring of 1874 I planted several hundred 
apple, pear and other fruit trees in North Central 
Being good trees, well planted and eulti- 
vated, they made a fine growth in the early part 
of the season. However, as the dry hot weather 
came I mulched them liberally with old prairie 
hay. The result was that I lost every apple and 
Siberian crab. The 


Kansas. 


pear tree, except 


one bark 





left many 
ridges, narrow valleys 
and numerous caves. 
The warlike Tongans 


often made incursions 
upon the narrow terri- 


tory of the Ninans, 
One of their raids 
threatened destruc- 


tion, but the ingenious 


Ninans laid palm 
branches and plantain 
leaves over a deep 
cleft in the roek, and 
sprinkling earth over 
all made it look like 
solid ground. Pretend- 
ing to retreat, the 
Ninans fled from the 
battlefield. The Ton- 
gans chased _ their 


short 
1idden 


chasm and were hurled 


fleeing foes by a 
eut over the 1 
down to the depths of 
nderneath. 
turned 
exterminated the 
had 
pitfall. 


a Cave U 
The Ninans 
and 
Tongans 


é scaped the 


who 


The Ninans came 
inally from Tonga and 
occupied this rocky, 
beautifulisland. A 
always 


savage must 


have fighting exercise, 





and the island being 
divided up into dis- 
tricts was the scene of 
civil war and interni 
cine strife. The people 
of the interior — four 
miles from the sea 

could not swim or man- 
age canoes and were 
despised by the natives 
of the seashore vil- 
lages. In battle these 
naked brown warriors, 





in addition to spear 


and bow, used polished 


pieces of stalagmites 
found in the eurious 
caves. These were oval 


in shape, being hurled 


from the hand simply, 


Without the aid of a 
sling. In the caves 
from which these 


deadly missiles were 
| ned, the 


have taught the 


missio1 


10 vilized Ninans 
to dig wells and ecolleet 
the pure water. h 


stead of the war danc: 
and the yells of infuriated combatants in civil 
Strife, the hills echo and re-echo with the music 


of Old Hundred. 

The accompanying photograph is that of a young 
mother of Savage island. The face is pleasing and 
refined. Under the 
old order of things the child which she holds in 
the Polynesian manner would, perhaps, be 
drowned in the sea. The plantain leaf, with its 
huge stalk, serves as a sunshade and fan. Though 
the brown dwellers in most of the Pacific isles are 


its expression is somewhat 
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HOME ON SAVAGE 


was completely cooked and turned black for six 
The varie- 
ties with yellow or light-colored bark suecumbed 
first. The peach trees were not hurt, but were 
killed laterin the season by the grasshoppers. I 
never repeated that experiment; although I have 
planted fruit trees every spring since, I have never 
lost a tree, though there have been several years 
in that time when the mercury ran as high as in 
that memorable year. My experience has led me 


to believe that a very finely pulverized surface 


inches or more in and above the hay. 
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soil is the best possible mulch for newly set trees 
in this climate, with its strong sunshine. 

In the spring of 18841 settled here in South Cen- 
tral Kansas, within two miles of the Oklahoma 
line. I broke the raw prairie in lands twenty-five 
feet in width, and spaded up places some two and 
a half feet square, ten inches deep and well pul- 
verized, in which I planted my trees. The ground 
being mostly sloping I made adam of sod below 
each tree so as to hold a barrel or more of water to 
a tree, which would soak away in the course ef a 
few hours. The trees made an excellent growth, 
and from that planting I have had seven good 
crops of peaches, some of the trees being twelve, 
and one of them fourteen inches in diameter now. 

E. T. DANIELS, Barber Co., Kan 
_ 
Progressive Allegany County. 

Forty years ago perhaps no county in the State 
of New York was regarded so poor or so uninviting 
as a place to make a 
home, as this one in 
the western part of the 
State, called Allegany. 
The people were ex- 
tremely poor, and they 
knew it. Their land 
was hardpan, their 
hills were steep, and 
to say you resided in 
Allegany was only 
using another word for 
stating poverty. Every 
summer the farmer 


took his eradle and 
went north to the 
golden wheat fields of 
the Genessee, and 
there earn enough 
bread for his family 
during the winter. But 
all this has wonder- 
fully changed. The 
first settlers were 
largely of New Eng- 
land stock and_ pos- 


sessed intelligence and 
plenty of pluck —two 
qualities which always 
win. Previous to the 
war, Clearing the land 
and lumbering had 
largely engaged their 
attention, but when 
1865 came, and with it 
the boys from the 
field, and peace once 
more reigned over the 
country, anew order of 
began. Farm- 
ers commenced to 
interest themselves in 
breeding live stoek, in 
underdraining their 
soil, and the advance- 
ment during the last 
quarter of a century 
has probably not been 
surpassed in the entire 
State. In 1883 there 
was organized a county 
farmers’ club, consist- 
ing of nine charter 
members, and for ten 
years meetings have 
been held in various 
parts of the county 
each month, and the 
growth in interest and 
numbers has been a 
wonder to all, having 
now a membership of 
nearly thousand, 
A few years later a 
farmers’ co-operative 
insurance company 
was organized. To these organizations the farmers 
By doing their own insurance and 
by maintaining regular monthly meetings, for the 
discussion of subjects that they were all mutually 
interested in, they have been stimulated to more 
confidence in themselves, have more liberal views 
towards each other, have become better farmers, 
and Allegany county has been taken out of the 
list she once belonged to, and takes rank among 
the most prosperous and intelligent counties in 
the State. A. LITCHARD, Allegany Co., N. Y. 
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The Nation’s Seed Store.—G. P. Humphrey, 
Del. Co., N. ¥.: 1, The Secretary of Agriculture or 
his purchasing agent gets the seed he requires 
for distribution principally at seed stores in this 
or from those in other countries. 2, The seeds so 
procured are mainly distributed free and upon 
orders from members of Congress, who send them 
by mail and as a present to their constituents. 3, 
If a farmer desires to obtain ashare of these seeds 
he should write to the congressman representing 
his district. The crops should be reported. 





How to Prevent Rabbits from Eating the 
Bark of Trees.—Joseph Cobb, Los Angeles Co., 
Cal., sends us the following preventive for rabbits 
destroying the bark of trees: Put twelve gallons 
of water into a caldron, add three pounds waste 
tobacco stems, one pound sulphur, three pounds 
old fat, two pounds rosin, one quart pine tar, one 
quart kerosene, one pail blood; boil all together 
for one hour, stirring frequently. Beat the blood 
and kerosene well together before putting them 
in. If the mixture is too thin, add a little dry 
wood ashes. Apply with a whitewash brush, 
while warm, three feet high on tree. This will 
last six months in a dry climate. 





Raising Onion Sets in the South.—Prof. W. F. 
Massey, N.C. Experiment Station, writes us: Our 
climate here is well adapted to the growing of 
onion sets, and yet we find that most of the sets 
raised here are not so good as those from the West, 
or North about Philade'vhia. Onion seed raised 
far North will not maks good sets. Therefore, for 
growing sets we prefer seed raised at home, or at 
least not further North than Philadelphia. Most 
of our cultivators here who attempt to grow sets 
failto get the best product, because they sow too 
early, too thinly, and on too rich land. Clean, 
sandy land of only moderate fertility should be 
selected. Seed should be sown at a rate of not 
less than twenty pounds or more per acre. We 
usually sow in broad, shallow furrows made with 
the full blade of a garden hoe, and scatter the 
seeds as thickly as they will lie, over the whole 
width of the furrow, and cover about an inch. The 
land should be clean or there will be an extra 
amount of finger weeding. Land that has long 
been in the clean culture of cotton will answer 
well. The sowing should not be earlier than May. 
They will then ripen up with the heat and drouth 
we usually have in the last of June, when they 
should be raked out, sifted from the soil and put 
away without removing the dead tops, until time 
for planting in October. 





Grafting Cherries.—C. O. Billings, Pike Co., Pa., 
desires to be informed if the “ tame cherry,” and 
by this name we suppose is meant the common 
European varieties,—can be grafted upon the 
wild black cherry (Prunus serotina), Our answer 
is, no, but just why the wood of the two species 
refuses to unite it would be difficult to determine, 
although long experience has shown it to be a 
fact. If you have noticed the different species of 
the cherry when in bloom, you may have noticed 
that the wild red cherry produces its flowers in 
long drooping racemes, while those of the com- 
mon garden pie cherry and sweet cherry are in 
umbels. The wild red cherry of Pennsylvania and 
other localities (P. Pennsylvanica) and the dwarf 
cherry (P. pumila) have flowers in umbels, and 
the wood of these species will unite when grafted 
with that of the European species and varieties, 
except with the small bird cherry of Europe, 
which has flowers in racemes, similar to those in 
our native black cherry and in the common choke 
cherry (P. Virginiana). 





Prevention of Club Root on Cabbages.—A. 5. 
Fuller, Bergen Co., N. J., writes: English garden. 
ers recommend dipping the roots of the plants, as 
they are taken out of the seedbed, in a pasty mix- 
ture made with clean soot and water, and I am 
inclined to think this an excellent preventive of 
club root, for it is in accord with the very common 
practice among farmers, that is, burning a brush 








heap on the plot of ground selected as a seed- 
bed for cabbages. As soon as the top soil is cool 
it is stirred with a hoe or other implement, then 
the seed scattered over the surface and raked in. 
The heating of the soil will kill any noxious in- 
sects or germs of disease that may be present, 
and the ashes adding considerably to its fertility. 
If the seeds are to be sown early and in frames, it 
is avery simple matter to burn a rubbish heap 
near by, and then scrape off the top soil and use it 
in the seedbed. Having raised cabbages in the 
same garden for thirty years without finding the 
first instance of club root on plants raised at 
home—although common enough on those obtained 
elsewhere—I believe there is something in the 


idea of heating or burning of the earth to be used 


in a seedbed. 

Young Turkeys.—E. R. Flint, Genesee Co., Mich. 
writes us: The turkey hen as a brood mother can 
not always be easily managed. She is apt to 
have very decided ideas of her own as to how her 
flock should be cared for, and she is quite likely 
to rear them well. Turkeys are not so often trou- 
bled with lice as hens, and less trouble from this 
source may be anticipated. The number is largely 
increased by hatching the first laying or litter of 
eggs underahen. These points must be borne in 
mind: Watch for lice ; feed carefully, mostly bread 
and milk, while young; keep from the wet grass 
and rain until well started, say four or five weeks, 
or until the red spots begin to show on their 
heads. Sprinkle their food often with pepper. 
This tends to check any bowel trouble which may 
otherwise appear, and also acts as a tonic. Let no 
woman start the business of raising turkeys un- 
less she is willing to devote considerable time to 
the care of the young turkeys. They cannot bear 
neglect, and the care of them, if left to another, 
may result in a dead flock. To the woman who is 
willing to watch them and give them the best of 
care and treatment they will give abundant pleas- 
ure and a good profit. 





Attaching Martingale to Horse Collar.—M. 8. 
Prestel, Clare Co., Mich.: The annoyances con- 
nected with harnessing and unharnessing double 
teams in the trouble experienced with the martin- 
gale becoming disengaged from the harness is 
easily remedied. When loosened from the neck- 
yoke, the end falls to the ground and unless again 
secured is stepped upon by the horse and broken. 
When unharnessing, the martingale is liable to 
become loosened at both ends, and must be 
searched for when the team is again needed. All 
this trouble is avoided by using a leather strap or 
string in passing around the lower end of the col- 
lar, and attached bya ring into the tongue of the 
buckle, and thus secured it is always in position 
and there is no danger of injury by its being 
stepped upon or lost. 





Stone Walls.—H. B. Tull, Grant Co., Ark: Stone 
walls are the most expensive of all farm fences. 
However in ridding the land from stone, the wall 
is one available use for them, yet if they can be 
conveniently thrown in a ravine, or in some place 
that is not liable to be ever used as plowed land, it 
will prove the easiest way to dispose of them. If 
the stone be flat, a wall can be laid up dry that 
will last a quarter of a century. For fencing 
against horses and cattle, a coping to the top of the 
wall will be required to make it effective. When 
once a wall begins to tumble down it is difficult to 
repair, and presents a most shabby appearance. 
During pioneer days when labor was cheap and 
iron high and difficult to obtain, stone walls were 
constructed wherever practicable, but in this age 
of cheap wire, walls of stone are too expensive, 
and are seldom built as field enclosures. 





Women Bread Winners.—A. K. Delia, Grant 
Co., Ky.: What can the unmarried women of the 
household do for a living is now agitated in many 
afamily. If brought up on the farm they have no 
taste for the occupations of city life that are al- 
ready more than crowded. They do not all want 
to be school teachers. Is there nothing congenial 
with their tastes out of which a good living can be 
made? Yes, there is a wider horizon for them 
than city life offers. There is room in the dairy, 
without hard bodily work, if they will use their 
brains. Fine butter makers are in demand, the 
makers of faney cheese are sought for. Six 
months of diligent study and practical applica- 
tion will master either of these branches of dairy- 
ing. The woman, to succeed, must have some 








education and natural love of study to master the 
subjects, or a determination not ordinarily to pe 
found in either sex. The field is open to those 
who have the courage to cultivate it. 





New Varieties.—M. R. Exeter, Otsego Co., N, Y.; 
In large cities there is a great demand for yayi. 
eties in all kinds of flowers. These can best be 
produced by specialists, though the opportunity jg 
open to all. As novelties are largely the result of 
chance there is no reason why one person should 
succeed better than another, provided all start 
with the same intelligence. Regarding the profit, 
one man will receive twenty-five cents a hundred 
for a flower that another gets a dollar apiece for, 
because the latter produces a color or size that the 
fashion of the hour demands, and, better yet, he 
creates the fashion. These novelties are usually 
made by sowing under the most favorable condi- 
tions the seeds of the varieties to be experimented 
upon. The result will be many departures from 
the original color and form, and perhaps some 
marked excellence that will be worthy of perpet- 
uation and improvement. 





Protection Against Bot Flies.—M. R. Hilliard, 
Franklin Co., Ohiag, writes us that an excellent 
protection against the bot flies that deposit nits 
under the chin of horses is made as follows: Use 
a piece of cloth nearly the color of the horse, 
wrapping it once around the throat-latch from 
loop to loop. Fasten the cloth to each loop se- 
curely, to prevent bagging in the center. Tie the 
lower corners to the bit ring, and the horse’s 
throat will be thoroughly protected. 





Working Three Horses Abreast.—V. B. Lark, 
Worth Co., Iowa: Very much of the heavy work 
upon the farm, such as plowing or using the spring 
tooth harrow or large cultivators, requires the 
power of three horses weighing not less than a 
thousand pounds each to do the work in a rapid, 
satisfactory manner. Colts are frequently made 
one of a three-horse team. But if of a nervous 
disposition their companions should be gentle 
and kind, for there is so much rigging about a 
three-horse apparatus that it is an easy matter for 
a contrary, vicious horse to become sadly tangled 
up. There are various forms of whiffletrees for 
this purpose. Those used upon a binder are 
usually not applicable to plowing. Do not neglect 
to give a colt, or the weaker one of the three-horse 
team, a little the advantage of its mates in the 
line of draft. Do not go to the other extreme, and 
because a horse is a favorite, or very handsome, 
make its common mate do two-thirds of the work. 
Strength being equal, there is no reason why 
beast or man should not bear the proper share of 
the burdens of life. 





Farm Roads and Lanes.—D. 8S. Powell, Marion 
Co., Ark.: Every farm should have a lane or road- 
way leading from the barn buildings to the vari- 
ous fields upon the farm. The same plan will not 
answer for all situations, as the lay of the land, 
location of creeks, woods and cultivated fields 
have much to do with it. If possible, have the 
field directly back of the barn buildings for a per- 
manent pasture, and then no lane or double fene- 
ing will be required to reach any of the fields 
immediately adjoining. The soil will become so 
firm by constant pasturing that loads of grain or 
hay may be hauled in any direction across it from 
the adjoining fields. However, to reach some of 
the back fields, a lane may be needed along the 
side of one field, that is, if they are to be used for 
pasturing cows which need to pass over the ground 
several times a day, or for other stock to go te 
and from the barn for a daily supply of water. 
Otherwise, simply a roadway along the fence will 
be all that is required. 

The Horse Collar.—K. T. Prout, Erie Co., 0.: 
The collar is the most important part of the har- 
ness, and should be as carefully adjusted to the 
neck and shoulders of the horse as boots and 
shoes are to human feet. Farmers and teamsters 
often carelessly change collars from one horse te 
another without taking up or lettting out the ad- 
justable portions of the same, yet one horse may 
have a thick, heavy neck, and the other a thin 
one. The heavy draft will not fit the collar to the 
neck without doing harm. The harness should 
also be carefully fitted so that the line of draft 
or pressure will come squarely upon the shoulder 
blade and not so low that the top of the collar 
will tip forward in pulling, nor so high that tee 
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much pressure comes upon the neck. Either ex- 
treme will cause chafing and sore necks. While 
plowing, let out the sides of the back band that 
all pressure may be relieved from the back. All 
this takes but little time, and the value of labor 
and comfort of the horse should insure your best 
attention in this line. 





Removing Apple Tree Suckers. — C. Hills, 
Ontario Co., N. ¥.: In neglected orchards suckers 
spring up around the trunk of the trees just below 
or at the surface of the ground. At times they are 
cut off with an ax or knife, but this is not perma- 
nent, as it leaves a little stump from which a new 
supply is sent forth the following year. The better 
way is when the trees are in full leaf to grasp 
each sprout separately, bend it over at an angle of 
forty-five degrees from the tree and pull it loose 
from the trunk. This operation is greatly aided 
by pressing the boot between the tree and sprout. 
When thus removed they are not liable to sprout 
again. If they should, the growth will be feeble 
and easily removed the first year. 





Water for Stock.—J. B. Turner. Clay Co., Ind.: 
While at pasture, even when in enclosures during 
winter, a free supply of water is very essential for 
the health and growth of stock. If they have free 
access to a running pond or freshly- 
pumped well water, they will thrive better, and be 
more contented than if allowed to drink only at 
night and morning. This latter treatment during 
hot weather induces them to gorge themselves to 
satisfy thirst. This should be avoided as much as 
possible by planning so that they can have a drink 
at noon. Upon many farms a lane leading from 
the pasture field to the water supply could be 
cheaply constructed and would answer the pur- 
pose most admirably, leaving the entrance to the 
field open. Farmers who follow the rotation plan 
in cultivation, unless the farm is well watered, 
make a great mistake in not establishing one or 
more watered fields as permanent pastures. It is 
readily done if the land is in fairly good condition, 
or is made so by seattering manure over the poor- 
est portions late in winter or early in the spring, 
and if the sod be old and tough, harrowing twice 
with a common harrow will prove beneficial. 
These fields should open to the water supply, and 
you have overcome a great difficulty. 


stream, 





Remedy for Hens Eating Feathers. — L. D. 
Stowell, Black Creek, N. Y., writes us: ‘‘To pre- 
vent hens eating feathers from one another, for 
which a remedy was asked for in the January 
number of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, give 
them a daily allowance of salt in their food or 
drink; that is, salt their food as we would do for 
our own use.” 

Shelter for Stock.—E. B. Stahl, Adair Co., Mo.: 
During the cold rains and chilling winds of the 
late winter and early spring months, the live stock 
need all the shed room or cover they can get. The 
corners in the sheds are often filled with useless 
old machines, of one kind and another, that have 
been occupying those cozy corners for years with 
ho profit, while the cows and colts and calves 
have shivered in the rain. The bolts and boards 
ef those old machines may be useful some day. 
Why not take the old machines apart and put the 
bolts in the shop along with such boards as are 
worth"saving, sell the old, useless iron, and burn 
the useless wood? That is more 
valuable than its company just as it stands. 


machine’s room 





Spring Werk in the Fruit Garden. — M. A. 
Thayer, President of the Wisconsin Horticultural 


Society, gives the following timely advice: 
“Ground should be prepared as early in the 


spring as its condition will allow, and plants set 
at once. When plants arrive, they should be kept 
in a cool place (the cellar is best) until used. The 
roots should never be exposed to the sun or wind, 
er allowed If large are 
broken or they should be smoothly 
trimmed with a sharp knife. If the top is large, 
it should be trimmed back. The root is the founda- 
tion for future supplies, and must be tenderly 
cared for. 1f roots of strawberries are long, it is 
better to cut them back to four or five inches be- 
fore planting. The top should also be reduced to 
two leaves. All fruit plants and trees should 
have a good supply of fine, light colored fibrous 
Toots, which is an indication of new, vigorous and 
healthy growth. Never use strawberries from an 
eld bed. They should be selected from new beds 


to become dry. roots 


injured, 
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on which no fruit was grown the previous season. | quently may always be used with benefit for all 


Select plants of currant, grape and gooseberry, 
one or two years old. A strong one-year old plant 
is better than a weak two-year old one.” 


Choosing a Jersey.—Chas. P. Mueller, Sedgwick 
Co., Kan.: The most favored type of Jersey 
cow at present weighs about 900 pounds, is wedge- 
shaped, with small crumpled horns, dish face, 
slender or ewe neck, rather level along the back, 
and high rump. She should be deep through the 
flank and have a good-sized udder coming well up 
behind and extending well forward along the 
belly, with four good-sized teats standing well 
apart. The most fashionable colors are without 
any white markings. These are all more or less 
superficial points. If you want a good Jersey you 
must weigh the milk and test it for butter fat. A 
Jersey cow, when fresh, should give not less than 
twenty-five pounds of milk a day and test four 
per cent. of fat. Some good cows give less than 
this, but continue to give a steady flow of milk 
the full season, while others give large yields and 
dry up sooner. All cows depend much on their 
handling as well as upon inherent qualities for 
doing good work in the dairy. 





Horses Falling on Ice.—K. T. Eunice, Backer 
Co., Minn.: A horse which is not sharp shod may 
have great difficulty in getting on his feet again, 
when fallen down on an icy road. If he has such 
difficulty in rising, get a blanket under his front 
feet. Besure and have both feet on it and he can 
then rise with ease. We have seen a horse hurt 
himself in falling and not be able to rise. If a 
cord or rope is attached to his feet so as to roll 
him over, he will then probably be able to rise 
because he gets up from the uninjured side. 





Raising Turkeys in Kentucky.—L. S. Hardin 
writes us from Kentucky: The amount of care 
necessary to raise turkeys depends largely upon 
the climate. In central Kentucky, where they 
grow in a wild state, they are as easy to raise as 
ordinary chickens. It is quite a common practice 
here so soon as the tame turkeys are large enough 
to fly, to shoot them on the wing and use their 
young bodies for making “turkey hash,” which, 
with “ beaten biscuit,” is a favorite Southern dish. 
While young turkeys grow with little care in a 
climate congenial to them, yet they need careful 
handling in colder parts of the country. The 
young must be kept confined until the dew is off 
the grass, and they seem to require much range. 





Sutton Beauty Apple.—L. C. B., Oneonta, N. Y.: 
This is a comparatively recent introduction, and 
so far as we have seen, is a most promising variety. 
The fruit is medium or a little above in size, skin 
yellow, often nearly covered with crimson, flesh 


white, tender, and of high quality, sub-acid. It is 
also a good keeper, lasting well into spring. The 
tree is a free grower, and is productive. There 


can be no question that the fruit will take high 
rank in the market. 





Empress Eugenie Cherry.—S. B.T., Honesdale, 
Pa.: This is a very large and handsome cherry, of 
very high quality. As a rule, it is inclined to bea 
shy bearer. In some sections it bears heavily, but 
does not do so as a rule. It is well worth a place 
in any fruit orchard. 





Keeping Pumpkins.—J. W. Smith, Douglass Co., 
Neb.: The old New England or Yankee pumpkin 
is a rather poor keeper under the most favorable 
conditions, while some of the cheese pumpkins can 
be kept nearly, or quite, all winter if stored in a 
cellar or room where the temperature is under 
control and is not permitted to rise much above 
45 degrees or go lower than 34 degrees. Then, 
again, much depends upon the condition of the 
pumpkins when gathered, for if fully ripe they 
will decay sooner than if taken from the vines 
when just a little immature. In Nebraska it would 
certainly be necessary to have a stove, or some 
means of building a fire during cold weather, not 
so much to prevent freezing as to expel moisture 
when it began to accumulate on the pumpkins by 
condensation from the surrounding atmosphere. 





Salt on Grain Crops.—I. C. Aydelott, Tazewell 
Co., Ill.: Salt formerly held a far more important 
position among what may be termed ‘special 
fertilizers’’ than it does at the present time, al- 
though it takes high rank as a solvent and a 
destroyer of worms and insects in the soil; conse- 


kinds of crops, but in moderate quantities, that is, 
from six to ten bushels per acre sown broadcast a 
few days in advance of sowing the seed for a crop. 
For certain crops, like cabbages, turnips, cauli- 
flower and asparagus, double this amount may be 
applied with safety. On land like that of the old 
grain growing farms of Illinois which are not ab- 
solutely deficient in food elements, common salt 
will, no doubt, act as a stimulant through its 
chemical action upon the almost inert materials 
already in thesoil. The salt, while not adding 
plant nutriment in any appreciable amount, acts 
as a solvent for both vegetable and animal maiter, 
often producing most excellent and pronounced 
results. 


Grapes from Seed.—Thomas Randells, Dofia Afia 
Co., N. Mex.: Plants raised from the seed of the 
cultivated varieties of the grape rarely produce 
fruit just like that of the parent vine. Should you 
sow seed of the Concord the larger part of the 
seedlings would probably bear black grapes, but 
some might be white and others red, and the 
greater part inferior in quality, and yet there isa 
chance of some few being better than the Concord. 
The only way to increase the number of vines of 
any variety is to raise plants from cuttings or 
layers, or by grafting. 


Cowhide Robes.—J. 8. Babcock, Antelope Co. 
Neb.: We are inclined to think that the trouble in 
trying to make robes out of the hides of black 
cattle is in the thickness of the skins, which pre- 
vents them from becoming soft and flexible when 
tanned in the usual way of preparing buffalo 
You might try working down the skin» 
while fresh, over the fleshing block, and when 
tanned smoking with half-rotten wood, as prac- 
ticed by the Indians, the oil of smoke having a 
tendency to soften and increase the flexibility of 
the skin. After this rub down with sandpaper, and 
give a buff color by rubbing with yellow ochre. 


robes. 





Interesting Sport in Gladiolus. — One of our 
readers, who withholds his name, sends us the 
following interesting description of a gladiolus 
freak, that bids fair to become the progenitor of a 
valuable type of this popular flower: ‘*Some three 
or four years ago I found among my gladiolus 
bulbs one which produced an unusually strong 
stalk or spike with flowers of a large size, which 
grew all around the stalk, and some of which 
were double, and some nearly treble, that is hav- 
ing eight, nine, eleven or fourteen petals—all of 
full size or nearly so—and with a double, or in one 
or two cases a nearly treble set of pistils. I suc- 
ceeded in getting a few bulblets from it, and last 
year I had eight or nine of sufficient size to bloom, 
all of which, I think, showed the same character- 
istics in these respects as the parent bulb which 
has also continued to show the same size, form 
and character in its flowers.” 





Carnations for the Window Garden. — E. E. 
Prince, Suffolk Co.: Yes, some of the newer sorts 
can be grown successfully in the house, providing 
the plants are well established in pots before 
bringing into the house. The writer had a pot of 
the variety Wm. Scott in his window the past win- 
ter with fifteen flowers at one time. This is one 
of the best pink varieties known. “Winter Cheer,” 
an English variety, makes a splendid pot plant. 
Itis a brilliant scarlet, and the flower has great 
substance. The only difficulty in growing carna- 
tions in the house is that the air is rather dry, and 
the temperature too high. Guard as much as 
possible against these conditions, and reasonable 
success is assured. The plants should be grown in 
the garden in summer, and kept pinched back 
until the middle of July, which will make well 
branched plants. Lift and pot about the first of 
October. 


Churning Temperatures.—City Farmer, West- 
chester Co., N. Y., writes: “I try once in a while 
to make some butter from sweet cream for my 
but have trouble in churning. Have 
churned at usual temperature, 60 to 62 degrees, and 
have tried several degrees higher, but with very 
unsatisfactory results—the butter will not eome.” 
Your changes have been in the wrong direction. 
Sweet cream should be churned at about 40 degrees 
—as low as 36 degrees works well. The butter 
maker on Mr. Levi P. Morton’s Guernsey dairy 
farm at Rhineeliff gets the best results from churn- 
ing at a temperature ranging from 36 to 39 degrees. 


own use, 
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Small Fruits in Indiana.—Among the horticul- 
tural experiments at the Indiana station by J. 
Troop (B. 48), a comparison of eighty-one varieties 
of strawberries was made in the field, and the fol- 
lowing varieties found especially desirable for the 
home garden: Brunette, Enhance, Bubach No. 5, 
Greenville, Katie, Lovett, Parker Earle and War- 
field. Of the twenty-six varieties of raspberries 
tested, Cuthbert and Thompson’s Early were of 
the best quality among the reds, and ranked high 
in hardiness of plant and productiveness. Of the 
blacks, Conrath, Cromwell and Kansas are promis- 
ing new varieties. Twenty-one varieties of black- 
berries were tested. Early Harvest proved too 
tender for Indiana, Topsy lacked productiveness, 
and Windom lacks both vigor and productiveness. 
Farmers are cautioned against planting the Ever- 
green blackberry. For the currant worm or 
gooseberry sawfly, dust or spray the bushes with 
white hellebore just as soon as the plants are in 
full leaf: Burn all branches affected with the 
eurrant borer. It is believed that many gardens 
and small fruit farms could be profitably irrigated 
during drouths, insuring full crops. 





Seed Wheat.— Heavy weight seed wheat con- 
tains a larger quantity of more valuable food 
materials for the young plant in the form of nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and potash than light weight 
wheat of the same variety. Experiments at the 
Minnesota station by H. Snyder (B. 29), show that 
this additional reserve food is supplied to the 


young plants and produces a more vigorous 
growth. The additional fertilizer material in a 


bushel of heavy weight wheat is worth from three 
to five cents more per bushel at the market prices 
of commercial fertilizers. Hellriegel in Germany 
has also proved that the heavier the seed the 
more vigorous is the young plant, and where there 
was not an over-abundance of plant food in the 
soil the differences in vigor of the plants are seen 
even up to the time of harvest. The Minnesota 
experiments prove that the same characteristic 
differences that are noted between heavy and 
light weight seed wheat are observed between 
healthy and vigorous, and poor and sickly wheat 
plants, beth in growth and yield. The wheat plant 
takes up over three-fourths of its food from the 
soil before heading out. The soil should be eulti- 
vated and managed in such a way so as to supply 
the growing wheat crop with at least three-fourths 
of its mineral food, and seven-eighths of its nitro- 
gen compound before it blooms, which oceurs in 
June or early in July, according to the latitude. 





A Spraying Calendar.—The advancement of 
the season and the consequent state of vegetation 
determine the dates for the application of fungi- 
cides, which, however, follow closely the provi- 
sional calendar recommended by W. C. Sturgis of 
the Connecticut Yale University station (B. 115). 
In April, allspraying apparatus should be put in 
working order. Clean and rinse pumps, oil all 
bearings, see that the valves work well, and test 
the tubing for leaks. The winter spraying, with 
one pound of copper sulfate to twenty-five gallons 
of water on the warmer days, should be finished 
by the middle of April. This treatment is espec- 
ially good for diseases of apple, pear and quince, 
for anthracnose, and for black rot of grapes. 
Vineyards infested with the latter will be bene- 
fited by plowing between the rows in order to 
cover up diseased berries. If plums, or cherries 
suffered the previous summer from lice, spray the 
trees with kerosene emulsion to kill the eggs. The 
first application of Bordeaux mixture or other fun- 
gicides should be made just before the opening of 
the flowers, which usually oceurs early in May. 
Apples are generally in bloom by the second week 
in May, followed by quinces, pears and grapes. 
Late in May carefully examine the cherry and 
plum trees, and cut out and burn the black knots, 
which will be found of a greenish color, bursting 
through the bark. Paint the wound at once. 
Watch and see when the petals begin to fall, and 
make a second application within a few days 
thereafter, which will be late in May, or early in 
June for apples, and a week to ten days later for 
other fruit trees and grapes. Do not spray trees 
or vines while in full bloom. Make the June 
treatment thorough. In spraying for apple-scab, 
add Paris green to the fungicide, for the second 
and third applications, to kill the codlin moth. 
A good general rule to follow after the second 





| spraying, is to make each additional treatment 
| from ten days to three weeks after the preceding 


one; the shorter interval if there are heavy, wash- 
ing rains; the longer if the weather be dry. The 
more adhesive the solution, the less frequent are 
applications needed. Early in July, spray for the 
black-rot of quinces, and repeat three or four 
times at intervals of two weeks. To avoid the 
spotting of grapes by the Bordeaux mixture, the 
last two sprayings in July should consist of the 
ammoniacal solution of copper carbonate. For 
leaf-blight of strawberries, mow the leaves late in 
August, and after allowing them to dry where 


they lie, burn them till the bed is bare. The 
spraying season closes in August. All spraying 
apparatus should be thoroughly cleaned and 


oiled, and carefully stored for use the next spring. 





Experiments With Fungicides.—The spraying 
tests at the New York Cornell University station 
are reported by E. G. Lodeman (B. 60), indicate that 
Bordeaux mixture, when properly applied, practi- 
cally protects the foliage of apples, quinces, dew- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries and gooseberries 
from fungus attacks. The mixture when applied 
to peach trees, alone, or in combination, did not 
injure the foliage. Peach leaves were much in- 
jured by the ammoniacal carbonate of copper, 
which, however, may be rendered less caustie by 
adding lime, and the addition of Paris green can 
then be made with more safety. Neither Paris 
green nor London purple should be used upon 
peach trees unless the mixtures are very dilute, 
or lime is added to neutralize the caustie action 
of the arsenites. Copper chlorid is a promising 
fungicide when neutralized with lime. Iron chlo- 
rid, zine chlorid, zine sulfate, borax, boracie acid 
and lime, iodin, nitrate of soda, abretic acid, and 
kreolin, proved to be either useless or impracti- 
cable as fungicides. Solutions of fostite, and also 
of caustic potash may have some fungicidal value. 
Neither antinonnin nor dry fostite will kill in- 
sects by contact. Antinonnin should be used 
with lime and very dilute. Bordeaux mixture 
proves the best fungicide, and the next best is 
ammoniacal carbonate of copper. Paris green is 
the best general insecticide, though London pur- 
ple is almost as useful. 





Green Manuring for Prairie Soils.—The con- 
tinued cropping of prairie soils to grain crops, 
without any system of rotation, is telling severely 
upon their original stock of half decomposed ani- 
mal and vegetable matters and nitrogen, accord- 
ing to H. Snyder of the Minnesota station (B 30). 
Soils which have been cropped until the organic 
matters and humus have materially de- 
creased, retain less water, and dry out more read- 
ily than when there is a larger amount of organic 
matter in the soil. Soils which have produced 
grain crops exclusively for ten to fifteen years are 
found to contain from a third to a half less humus 
and nitrogen than adjoining soils that have never 
been plowed. Soils which are rich in humus and 
organic matters produce a larger amount of car- 
bon dioxid, which dissolved in the hygroscopic 
soil moisture, acts as a solvent upon the soil par- 
ticles and aids the roots in procuring food. Such 
soils are found to contain a larger amount of 
phosphates in available forms than the soils that 
are poor in humus. One-half of a sandy knoll, 
heavily manured with well-rotted manure, con- 
tained nearly a quarter more water during a six- 
week’s drouth than the other half that received 
no manure. The supply of organic matter must 
be maintained takes such 
an important part, indirectly, in keeping up the 
fertility of the soil. A good system of rotation, 
including sod crops, and well-prepared farm ma- 
nures will this. On many prairie farms, 
rotation of crops will soon be necessary on ac- 


been 


in the soil, because it 


do a 
count of the peculiar composition of some of the 
soils and their coresponding subsoils, especially 
those in which the surface are richer in 
phosphates and nitrogen while the subsoils are 
richer in potash and lime. By a proper rotation of 
crops, the full benefits of the strong points of both 
the top soils and the subsoil will be secured. 


soils 





Fertilizers for Cow Peas.— Field tests at the 
Georgia station are reported by H. N. Starnes as 
indicating that it is useless to apply any form of 
nitrogenous fertilizer to the southern field pea or 
cow pea, Vigna katiang var. sinensis. The use of 
potash salts in any form appears unprofitable, 
large doses, especially of kainit, proving positively 
injurious. So-called complete fertilizers composed 





of potash, ammonia and phosphoric acid appear 
to be valuable only in direct proportion to the 
amount of phosphoric acid in the combination. 
Heavy applications of many forms and combina- 
tions of fertilizers, including phosphates, proved 
unprofitable. Moderate amounts of acid phos- 
phate, superphosphate, or of Florida soft pPhos- 
phate, as untreated ground rock, produced the 
largest gross yields as well as the greatest profit, 
The useful amount of phosphates depends upon 
the character of the soil. The better the mechan- 
ical composition and chemical of the 
soil, the greater the amount which may be useq 
with profit. A range of from 200 to 400 pounds per 
acre of acid phosphate, and of perhaps double 
that amount of soft phosphate would probably 
cover all contingencies. The best . 
forage were in order: Black, Mathews, Gourd, 
White, Taylor’s Prolific, Blue Hull and Speckled 
Crowder, Rice, Clay. The heaviest yield of cow 
peas were in the following order: Black, Mathews 
and Clay, Taylor’s Prolific, Blue Hull, Specklea 
Crowder, White Crowder, Mush, Williams’ Hybrid. 


contents 
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Orange Rust of Raspberries and Blackber- 
ries.—Accurate researches at the Illinois station 
are reported by G. P. Clinton (B. 29) as proving 
that the so-called Caeoma nitens, a widespread 
and very destructive fungus of raspberries and 
blackberries, a perennial mycelium 
which probably first gains entrance into its hosts 
through very young underground This 
mycelium of interlacing root-like branches, 
spreading in early spring inside of the plant and 
following the growing parts, gives rise into sper- 


possesses 


shoots. 


magonial, and soon after to aecidium rust stages, 
the function of the former being, as yet, unknown. 
The aecidiospores, by immediate 
give rise to a@ more mature spore form or rust 
which is in no way connected with the original 
mycelium. These aecidiospores produce this form 
by infecting the through the 
breathing pores of the leaves, and evidence now 


germination, 


host stomates or 
proves Rubus as the host infected, and Pucciana 
Peckiana as the teleutoform rust thus produced. 
Puceinia Peckiana, produced on the under side of 
the leaves of raspberry and blackberry, germinates 
its spores in the fall, and possibly in early spring, 


and probably enters its hosts through young 
underground shoots. The two facts that the 


mycelium of the Puccinia is limited to the leaves, 
and that the mycelium of the Caeoma found 
throughout the plant, suggest that the mycelium 
of the aecidium its origin from the 
germinating Puccinia spores. These facts will 
have a bearing on the times for using fungicides, 
which will be tested in experiments. Treatment 
is made very difficult by the perennial nature of 
the fungus. Digging up and burning all infested 
plants is the only method that has given uniformly 
good results. The fungus appears late in April or 
early in May, being seen most during early spring 
and summer. 


is 


stage has 


The Squash Borer.—To lessen the depredations 


of the squash borer, Melittia ceto, Westw dé. B 
Smith, of the New Jersey station, recommends 
(B. 94) that summer squashes, preferably crook- 


necks, be planted as early as possible for traps. 
If not profitable for market, a few rows, wide 
apart, will answer. All the field should 
nured heavily and evenly and not the hills only. 
Plant the Hubbards, Marrowfats other main 
crop as late as advisable without risking the crop, 
making the hills between of the early 
varieties. Keep a lookout for the moths early in 
June, and when they are noticed, go over the field 
every evening during the twilight and kill all that 


be ma- 


or 


those 


are found sitting on the leaves. Practice will 
enable one to clear a large field in less than an 
hour. When the late varieties need the ground, 


the crooknecks will have made at least a partial 
crop, even if badly infested with borers. Remove 
the early vines carefully so as to carry off all the 
borers, and thoroughly burn them. As soon as the 
late vines begin torun well, they should be cov- 
eréd with soil at the fourth joint, or even beyond 
it, and the ground should be kept in such condi- 
tion that suckers will readily root from any joint. 
This will enable the vine to resist injury and to 
ripen squashes, even if it become infested by 4 
few belated borers. Fertilize so that there will be 
plant food enough where these joint roots are sent 
down, if the supply from the hill is cut off. Wher 
the crop is made, all the vines should be at once 
removed and destroyed, so as to prevent the m& 





turing of borers which may be contained in them. 
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Out in 
Snow and Rain 


or sun and dust, leather gets hard and 
stiff and breaks unless oiled with 


Vacuum Leather Oil. 


It keeps men’s boots water-proof, soft, 
and pliable. They are easily pulled on, 
and will take polish readily. Use it on 
your harness also. 


asc. worth is a fair trial—and your money back 
if you want it—a swob with each can, 
For pamphlet, free, “How TO TAKE CARE OF 
LEATHER,” send to 
VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 














we 

(eeptvAMEXICAN Gc oD NEWS 
T To Ladies, Boys and Girls. 
Gold and Silver Watches FREE. 
Beautifullmported Decorated China 
5 Tea and Dinner Sets, Toilet Sets, 
Lamps, Castors, Silver Butter, Fruit 
eT ORAM and Oake Dishes, Silver Tea Sets, 
Knives, Forks, Orz, ons, Webster's 
International Dictionaries, etc.,Given Free with $12, 
$15, $2), , $26, Ss $30, $40 orders For fall acne, address 

| GREAT AMERICAN TEA C 
P. oO” Box s9." 31 and 33 Vesey St., Newt ork: 








Nolocal dealercan compete with us 


in variety or price. Our 
new designs and colorings 
are handsomer this year 
than ever before. 

Our “Guide How to 

Paper and Economy 

in Home Decoration,’ 

mailed free with samples 


Beautiful Gold Paper, Sc. per Roll. 

Wecarry the largest stock in thecountry, and 
can save you 50 per cent. on every roll of paper you 
buy. Nomatter where you live, if you have any use 
for wall paper, send 10c.to nearest address to pay 
postage on a large package of samples. ne 
good agent or paper hanger wanted ineach town 
to sell from sample books, price $1.00. 


ALFRED PEATS, 
80-82 A 18th St., 186-188 w. Madison St, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


EPP S’S 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTINCG 


COCOA 


BOILINC WATER OR MILK. 








A Pure Norwegian 


Oil is the kind used 
in the production 
of Scott's Emul- 
sion — Hypophos- 
phites of Lime and 
Soda are added 
for their vital ef- 
fect upon nerve 
and brain. No 
mystery surrounds this jertiiie~ 
the only mystery is how quickly 
it builds up flesh and brings back 
Strength to the weak of all ages. 


Scott's Emulsion 


will check Consumption and is 
indispensable in a// wasting dis- 
eases. 

_ Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 











say of ALLcock’s Porous Piasters, They 
have been using them for over a quarter 
of a century and the longer they use them, 
the more good they find to say of them. 
Try one yourself the next time you have 
a pain or an ache, and you will add your 
voice to the general verdict. 

Mrs. Henry WarD BEECHER says that 
she never indorsed any other plaster. 
RussE.t Sace, the great financier, writes, 
“T’ve used them for over twenty years, 
and they have repeatedly cured me of 
rheumatic pains, etc.;’ MARION HARLAND 
calls an ALticock’s “a comforter ;” W. J. 
ARKELL, publisher of “Juage” and “ Frank 
Leslie's,” says “they should be in every household.” Thousands of 
others say that ALLcock’s Porous Piasters have never failed them. 

Beware of worthless imitations. Take everybody’s word for it 
and use the genuine and always reliable 


| You can rely upon what “the people” 
| 





Porous 


= ; CO C k’s Plasters 








Seno FOR SAMPLE CARD AN® GESCRIPTIVE PRICE GIST. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


H, W. Johns’ ey Roofing, Sheathing, Building Felt, Asbestos Steam Packings, 
oiler Coverings, Roof Paints, Fire-Proof Paints, etc. 
VU LCABESTON Moulded Piston-Rod Packing Rings, Gaskets,Shcet Packing, eto. 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 


4ERSEY CITY. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. PCSTON. LONDON. 


The Acme Hand Potato Planter, 


A Simple, Durable and Practical Implement. 


Works Perfectly in Clay, Gravel or Sandy Soil, Sod or New Ground. 


Plants at Any and Uniform Depth in Moist Soil, 
Makes Holes, Drops and Covers at one Operation, 


No Stooping. No Backache. One Man Plants Two Acres a Day. 
Indorsed by the Leading Farmers and Potato Growers. 











AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Lansing, Mich., says: “They have out- 
done our expectations, They will find favor among practical farm- 
Ssers, as they are simple, cheap and save a great deal of labor and do 
better work. Please send us four more for our spring work.” Sent 


Free on Receipt of Price, $2.00. Mention this Paper. 


os POTATO PLANTER CO., Traverse City, Mich. 





‘ASPI NWALL” 


WATE 








Plants 6 to 8 Acres 
Corn; Planted 
~ pase Per Day, 
nsilage, in one 
siren ———— 
tili x bsolutel 
iiinidcaas ! ey Guaaniaa 


V) 
Catalogue of potato and i corn planting machinery Free. Address 
ASPINWALL MANUFACTURING CO., Jackson, Mich., U.S. A. 
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FARMING IN FOREIGN LANDS. 
a 

A correspondent of the Farmers’ Gazette, Dublin, 
writes recommending Jerusalem artichokes (Heli- 
anthus tuberosus) for making silage. 

Russian Turkestan is suffering from a scarcity 
of food, caused, in part, by the ravages of locusts 
in certain districts, the unfavorable season last 
year, and still more by the “cotton fever” which 
led farmers to neglect other crops for cotton. 

The Japan dwarf peach is very highly com- 
mended by the Queenslander as little, but good. 
The tree grows to a height of only three feet, but 
the fruits set so thickly that unless thinned they 
crowd one another, and the flavor is declared to 
be ‘‘simply luscious.” 

Among the varieties of Englishsheep, which have 
been taken to New Zealand for crossing with Me- 
rinos, one of the favorite breeds is the Romney 
The object of the cross is to 
frozen mutton 


Marsh, or Kentish. 
obtain a carcass suitable for the 
trade without sacrificing the fleece. 


New Zealand fruit growers are using cyanid of 


potassium as an insecticide. It is dissolved in 
water, at the rate of one ounce of cyanid to 
twenty gallons of water, and the solution is 


sprayed in the usual manner. It is found quite 
effective without injuring the delicate 
foliage. It is a very dangerous poison. 

Australia suffers not only from the ‘rabbit 
plague,” but also from the plagues of European 
foxes and English sparrows, both of which spe- 
cies were carried there, as were the rabbits, by 
incautious settlers. It was hoped that the foxes 
would keep the rabbits in check, but it is found 
that they destroy far more lambs aiid poultry 
rabbits. 


most 


than 


Nowhere else has economie forestry advanced 
so far as in Germany and France. Students of 
forestry in England and India finish their course 
of study by a visit of three months to the most 
suitable forests of Germany. These annual visits 
have developed into a system of apprenticeship, 
extending over five months, from the middle of 
April to the middle of September. 


A novel system of branding horses, cattle and 
sheep is reported from Australia. The brand is 
kept at the required heat by the action of elec- 
tricity from storage batteries. From these a flex- 
ible tube carries the electric energy to the brand, 
which is heated from within. It is claimed that 
this brand is perfectly safe, that it marks without 
a blotch, and is kept at a uniform temperature. 


Great advance is reported in the cultivation of 
cotton in the Russian provinees of Central Asia. 
Nine years ago the yield in Turkestan was not 
more than ten thousand pounds. Last year the 
output was two million one hundred thousand 
pounds of cleaned cotton. The districts 
available to Russian enterprise have an aggregate 
area capable of producing eight to ten million 
pounds annually. 


cotton 


In France cattle and sheep are rarely, if ever, 
sold by actual live weights, and proper appliances 
for weighing are practically unknown. A govern- 
ment measure is under consideration for making 
sales by weight compulsory at public fairs. The 
biil provides that stock exposed for sale in any 
market or fair must have a ticket showing the 
weight, as ascertained on a scale, or, as it is called 
in England, a “ weigh bridge.” 


The British government in India has gone into 
the dairy business, to the extent of establishing 
dairy farms in places where troops are stationed, 
for their exclusive benefit. Frequent outbreaks 
of enteric fever having been traced to polluted 
milk supply, the dairy farms were established 
with manifest gain in the health of the troops. 
The farms have generally proved self-sustaining, 
and that at Allahabad shows a profit. 


Broad leaf mustard is a fodder crop which is 
It is described 
asa quick grower in the hot weather. In many 
eases it has grown eight feet high, with leaves 
over two feet long and fifteen inches across; can 
be cut several times. It is also believed by many 
sheep farmers, and with good reason, that there is 
some principle inthe plants of the brassica family 
that is unfavorable to the development of lung 
and stomach worms in sheep. 


promising well in South Australia. 


Tahiti and the group of Society islands gener- 
ally are reported to offer a very favorable open- 
ing for sugar planting. Tahiti alone is said to be 





| eapable of producing fifty thousand tons of sugar 
| for export. The early discoverers of the island 
found a species of sugar cane indigenous there, 
which, though inferior in size and quality, has 
greatly improved by cultivation, and is now culti- 
vated in Louisiana under the name of the Tahiti 
yellow cane. 

Peanuts—or as they are called there, groundnuts 
—are largely cultivated in India, the area devoted 
to the crop in the presidency of Madras, alone, 
ranging from 200,000 to 280,000 acres. The methods 
of cultivation are very rude and primitive. When 
the crop is ready for harvest from forty to eighty 
women are employed per acre for gathering the 
nuts, Which they do by grubbing them out of the 
soil. The average crop on unirrigated land is fifty 
bushels per acre, on irrigated land about twice 
that. 

A writer in the Australasian expresses regret 
that Johnson grass (Sorghum halapense) has beer. 
somewhat neglected by the dwellers in Victoria 
and Riverina. He adds that of all the cultivated 
grasses this has the most ancient pedigree, having 
been raised by Theophrastus more than two thou- 
sand years ago. On the other hand, L’/talia 
Agricola classes Johnson grass among the injuri- 
ous weeds, pronouncing it infestissima, and com- 
parable only to quack grass in its pernicious 
character, 


| 





At a meeting of agriculturists in Berlin one of 
the speakers stated that in Germany butter was 
so adulterated with margarine as to cause a loss to 
farmers of 56,000,000 marks (about $2,500,000) an- 
nually. The speaker said that margarine should 
be colored brown or left uncolored. The agricul- 
tural societies had petitioned the government to 
prohibit coloring margarine to look like butter. 
Another speaker stated, as an evidence of the ex- 
tent of the fraud, that one firm in Berlin made an 
annual profit of 500,000 marks. 





Spain would seem to suffer from ‘agricultural 
depression,” with many other parts of the world, 
The Revista, an agricultural monthly of Barcelona, 
takes a very gloomy view of the situation. Itsays 
that low-priced American wheat has ruined Span- 
ish wheat growing; the government crushes the 
farmer by heavy taxes, while allowing free entry 
of foreign products, universal suffrage has brought 
the higher classes to a political level with their 
former dependents; and the hand of God has been 
laid heavily upon all in the way of oidium, mil- 
dew and phylloxera. 

Mr. F. E. Clotten writes to the North British 
Agriculturist that he has laid down in different 
counties of England some thirty acres of the new 
| forage plant Lathyrus silvestris Wagneri, all of 
| which did splendidly last season, in spite of the 
severe drouth, and that he intends, if possible, 
to bring the area up to one hundred acres. He 
adds that avery prominent and wealthy English 
| landowner has decided to put down two hundred 
| acres of this plant in place of pasture land, which 
| was broken up last year and prepared for sowing 
| 
} 


to Lathyrus this spring 


Dr. Schneider writes to the French Journal 
deV Agriculture that he has successfully employed 
bisulfid of carbon for the purpose of clearing 
hen-roosts of vermin. He ties a few small, un- 
corked bottles of the insecticide beneath the 
| perches, and the vapor arising from them does 
the rest. This lasts about twelve days, when the 
bisulfid is evaporated. If there is any recur- 
rence of the vermin on parts of the perches not 
thoroughly fumigated by the vapor, the operation 
is repeated. Great care must be used not to bring 
a flame in contact with the vapor, as it is highly 
inflammable and explosive. 





The Swiss government has, for the last twenty 
years, caused observations to be made through its 
forestry stations on the temperature of the air, of 
the trees and the soil in the forests. These obser- 
vations show that the temperature in the forests 
is always below the temperature outside. The 
|; temperature also varies according to the trees 
composing the forests. A beech forest is always 
cooler than a forest of larch. As tothe trunks of 
| the trees, they are always colder than the sur- 
| rounding air. Regarding the temperature of the 

soil, it is found that in the forest the temperature 

is invariably below that of the air. Outside the 
forest the soil is always warmer than the air in 
summer and colder in winter. 


A new method of treating cream, previous to 
ehurning, is announced by Dr. M. W. Massalsky of 
Lemberg. Pure water at 140° to 158° Fahrenheit is 
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added to the cream in any proportion from equab 
quantities of each to as much as five or six of water 
to one of cream. After having been carefully 
stirred the warm mixture is separated and the 
cream is churned in the usual manner. The 
churning is done in about twenty minutes. The 
object aimed at is to lessen the amount of the go}. 
ids other than butter fat contained in the cream. 
This, in Dr. Massalsky’s opinion will increase the 
keeping qualities of the butter. 


The exportation of apples from Tasmania to 
England last year was not successful financially, 
A local paper says: “‘ From a careful computation, 
and taking the average returns as shown by the 
catalogues received from the four principal bro 
kers in London,the price per case realized has bee, 
6s. 7d ($1.64). Considering that at the least it costs 
8s. ($2) to place a case of fruit on the London market 
it may readily be understood with what disas- 
trous results the fruit growers of Tasmania have 
to remain content.” Fruit growers in Tasmania 
are much discouraged, and many threaten to grub 
up their orchards. 





The bumblebees which were introduced inte 
New Zealand a few years ago have become acecli- 
matized and are spreading into neighboring cole- 
nies. They are almost the only insects that are 
eapable of fertilizing the searlet clover which, 
being of annual duration, must be fertilized every 
year, orelse the fields must be resown with im- 
ported seed. This beautiful and valuable variety 
of clover gives a great quantity of nutritious fod- 
der, and for this reason great efforts have beer 
made to introduce the bumblebee, so that the 
fields may be naturally resown from plants grown 
upon the fields. 

tussia has a well-appointed system of veterinary 
service. The general direction is commuted to aspe- 
cial commission of competent officials appointed 
by the Minister of the Interior, one member from 
each of the administrative departments, with the 
president of the Sanitary Council at the head. 
(1) The duties of the commission comprise the 
maintenance of the veterinary service and eradi- 
cation of contagious animal diseases. (2) The diffu- 
sion of intelligence concerning the management 
and cure of live stock. (8) Imparting of necessary 
instruction to local veterinary authorities. (4) Ex- 
amination of new discoveries in veterinary and 
sanitary science. (5) Authorizing the sale of ap- 
proved medicines. (6) Regulating the transporta- 
tion of live stock. (7) Establishing veterinary sta- 
tions along the lines of live stock movements. (8) 
Providing such stations with facilities for the 
isolation of infected or exposed animals. 

The Agave Americana, variously called the 
American Aloe or Century plant, has come quite 
largely into cultivation in South Africa as a hedge 
plant, and has recently proved valuable for for- 
age. During the recent drouth in Cape Colony it 
proved to be a valuable resource, and not only 
were the’starving stock kept alive, but throve or 
it, proving the plant to be healthy and nutritious. 
A gentleman whose ostriches were dyingof starva- 
tion, cut the leaves into strips, which he passed 
through a feed cutter and fed it to the surviving 
birds, which became fat and glossy. Anotlier gen- 
tleman writes: “There are now planted on this 
place some twelve miles of American aloe fencing, 
chiefly along the boundary, but I fear it will prove 
a failure, as cattle and sheep and spring-bucks 
take to it greedily as soon as ever the pasturage 
gets a Jittle dry. Large and almost full-grown aloe 
hedges in Kaffraria have been eaten up during 
the late drouth, to the last leaf.” 


The “Kudzu” leguminous trailing shrub 
recently introduced from Japan into France. It is 
perfectly hardy, a rapid besides 
bunches of ornamental flowers somewhat resem- 
bling those of the Wistaria, of a violet color shad- 
ing into purple, it several very 
valuable, and remarkable economic 
According to Comte de Castillion, the Kudzu is at 
a for- 


is a 


grower, and 


possesses also 


properties. 


once an ornamental plant from its flowers: 
age plant from its leaves, which are much sought 
after by cattle; a medicinal plant from its roots, 
its flowers and its pods; and equally an economic 
one from its roots, which yield an abundance of 
excellent flour as nutritive as that of the potato. 
It is useful also for its long and supple stems, 
which, being exceedingly tough, can be used as 
ligaments. The Japanese manufacture from its 
peeled stems an impermeable cloth of excellent 
quality. The flour obtained from its roots is of 
admirable quality, and can be used for soups in 
the same way as tapioca. 
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Mr. O. @. Cammett 


Belmont, Maine. 


Only Hood’s for 


Catarrh, Kidney Trouble, Debility. 





Me 


Hood's Sar- 


saparilla Gives Good Health. 


A beautiful drive of seven miles out from Belfast, Me., 
brinus the traveler to the pleasantly located town of Bel- 
mont, where on a good farm live Mr. and Mrs. O. C. Cam- 


mett, old residents and reliable people. 
mett’s letter below: 
“(C. I, Hood & Co., 
“Gentlemen: 


Lowell, Mass.: 


Read Mr. 


Cam- 


I hesitate about writing in behalf of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla, as I am about disgusted with the 


policy of some 


years 


varties who have published testimonials 
for other medicines which I know are untrue. 


For many 


I Suffered from General © Domnity and 


dney Compla 


My wife was afflicted with what the doc a called catarrh 


throat. 
could get only temporary relief. 


of the 
but we 


We tried different medicines and doctors, 


Finally our 


daughter, Mrs. Ada B. Morton,40 Campbell Street, Chicago, 
Ill., urged us to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, as it had cured 


he r of. biliousness. 
it helped us. 
gave us keen appetites. 
throat trouble and we are both 


We bought a bottle and sure enough 
We were all run down and it built us up and 
It has greatly benefited my wife’s 


Enjoying Better Health 


than for years. 


when I go to buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 


We have both taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
especially in the spring for the last five years, 


Hood’s::“Cures 


urged me to take some other kind, but I always tell them 


and always shall, that Hood’s is good enous 
C, CAMMETT, Belmont, Maine. 


gh for me.” 0. 





Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable, and 


pain or gripe. Sold by all druggists. 


do not purge, 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 








When writing to advertisers be sure to men- 
tion the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
’ ° f 
Beecham’s pills are for 


biliousness, bilious headache, 


dyspepsia, heartburn, 
liver, dizziness, sick 
ache, bad taste in the 


torpid 
head- 


mouth, 


coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 


by constipation ; 
pation is the 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; 





pills 25¢. 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 


and consti- 
most frequent 


At 





Sometimes 
the druggist has 








SCRVCSCSS VECEEECUSUCASO 


PIANO:*145” 


lr you buy it now. 


We Challenge the World to Match it in Quality and Price. 


We make the handsomest pianos at the lowest prices and if you 
want one you cannot do yourself justice till you test ouroffers. We 
—s make it easy for you to buy no matter where you live. No money 

required till the beauty and sweetness of our piano has been fully 
tested in your own home. Send for Catalogue and particulars to 


You can buy 


A Beautiful 














AE r PEERLESS CREAMER 


BUTTER WORKER. 


Absolute Perfection for best qualityButter 
Also Churns, Power Butter Workers, 
Printers, Shipping Boxes, and 


CREAMERY SUPPLIES. 
Our new Milk Cooler and Aerator is the 
best. Send for new illustrated Catalogue of 
Creamery Plan and valuable information 

for Creamery men. 


WANTED. 
A. H. REID, 30th & Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 














ai 


~ 










AGENTS 
WANTED. 


Harrow is needed. 
Flat crushing spurs pulverize lumps, level and 
smooth the ground, while at the same time curved 


Variety of the soil. The backward slant of the coulters 
— prevents tearing up rubbish and reduces the draft. 


sliwet, and therefore practically indestructible. 


drag— “eight dollars and upwards. 


B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. 


SENT ON TRIAL atmy egg I 
~ DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mir,, Millington, - New 


& 30 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 
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coulters cultivate, lift and turn the entire surface 


S| Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron 

CHEAPEST RIDING HARROW ON 
EARTH—sells for about the same as an ordinary 
To responsible farmers, to be returned 


Jersey. 
o.Canal St.,Chicago. 


[S 2% adapted to all soils and all work for which a 
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ELKHART CARRIAGE and HARNESS MFG. CO. 


Have Sold To Consumers For 21 Years, $26 


sar ing them the dealers’ pr ofits. We are the Oldest 
\A WwW aoe 
J IY 


and Largest manufacturers in America selling 
fos ——- 









Buggies and Harness this way. Ship with privilege 
to examine beforeany money is paid. We pay freight 
both ways if not satisfactory. Warrant for two 
years. Why pay an Agent $10 to 850 to order for 
you! Write your own order. Boxing free. We take 
all the risk of damage in shipping. 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


Spring Wagons, $3! to $50. Guaranteed 
same as sell for 860 to 885. Road Wagons, 
Surreys, Double fenders, $85, same as sell for 
8130. Top Buggies as low as $37.50. 
Phaetons, $66. Farm Wagons, $43. 


HARNESS. 


90 styles Single, sDor ible and Farm. Riding Saddles, 
Ry teen Fly Nets. Send 4 cents in stamps to 
pay postage, 112 page catalogue. 


W. B. PRATT, Secretary, aI yo 






No. 1. Farm Harness. 


i=" ox Z 


Se i 
SINT ANS 





ha 41, _ a=W 





SPRAY PUMP: $5.50. oar 


AUTOMATIC MIXER. BARREL ATTACHMENT. 
Endorsed by the leading Entomologists of the U. 8, 
A valuable illus. Book (worth $5.00) given to each 

















DE purchaser. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

7 - Money pomented. — Ly~ . k on Semee 

° sellers. ne Agent has a y so 

a N a lll takin Sg ing Oper full particulars and corms, — 
Y WILL SPRAY 10 ACRES PER DAY. P. c. LEWIS MFG. CO. CATSKILL, NX. 





Finest Stee! Throughout, Light, Flexible, Durable, 


Fits every curve. Vibrates over the surface, can never 
clog. Its blades are of superior advantage in comb- 
ing mane and tail. Ask dealers for it, or send 40c for sample, postpaid, 











require so much fertilizing 


that farms and gardens Won't mere a Profit. 


G. W. WALTON & CO., Sole Mfrs., 146 W. Madison St., Chicago, ru. 

Many Old 

Worn Out The rich, loamy soil of Michigan Farms produces a fine crop 
be without this expense. The near markets, general oy 

of climate and freedom from cyclones, blizzards, together with good society, c hurches, etc., make Michi- 

gan Farms the best im the world, Write to me and I will tell you how io get the best farms on lon¢ 


time: low rate of interest. NES, Land Commissioner, Lansing, Mich 
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FOPICS OF THE TIMES. 





Farm Crops Now Imported. 

The United States is so preéminently an agri- 
cultural nation that it is very strange that we 
should be buying farm produce from foreign 
countries. Yet the reports of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of the Treasury Department show that 
large quantities of crops which can be profitably 
grown in the United States are being imported, to 
the detriment of our own farming interests. Here 
is a ready-made market for many varieties of 
farm produce, which if supplied by domestic 
producers would much relieve the stagnation in 
the wheat market. The chief agricultural imports 
of the United States comprise barley, oats, rye, 
flaxseed, beans, peas, wheat, farm animals, licorice 
root, chicory root, cotton, hemlock bark, hides, goat 
skins, flax, hemp, fruits, nuts, meats, dairy prod- 
ucts, hay, hops, tobacco, sugar, rice, silk, wool, 
eggs, potatoes and other vegetables. The value 
of these imports amounted to 238 millions in 1892, 
and to 228 millions in 1893, as shown by the 
following table compiled by the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST: 


FARM PRODUCTS BOUGHT FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 







Imports. 1892 1893 
rere ty 8 1,022,002 ® 573,846 
Oats and Oatmeal....... 34,202 34,205 
Sh cde deenekeneseeee 64 303 6,801 
_ a re 1,095,641 768.964 
Other Breadstuffs....... 893,768 960,453 
Farm Animals......... 4,445,750 3,516,701 
Hemlock Bark .......... 240,448 228,800 
Licorice Root ........ 1,315,344 1,528,493 
Chicory Root............ 94,775 141,295 
Cotton Staple. ......... 3,740,190 3,715,421 
Pe cccocstias sedueanceuce 379,516 284,178 
OS rere 1,896,612 1,755,584 
Flaxseed ......... aa tice hk 78,128 253,833 
Fruits & Nuts (Ameri’n) 2,514,880 11,471,180 
Goat Skins .............. 12,655,252 10,694,611 
BERT. vccccccsessccccece 773,616 891,297 
PR Shue oancasaqeceseeas 15,489,198 12,103,629 
HOP .... 222s ecccec seers 994,788 792,167 
OO ee a? 532,116 517,331 
Products of Dairies. .... 1,406,299 1,543,509 
rer 2,710,415 1,926,578 
rrr 399,164 494,744 
Silk Fiber..... 28,737,352 17,696,224 
NE 0.06. cats dedwcaececce 109,061,160 125,490,133 
Tobacco, Leaf. .... 13,769,314 11,524,335 
Vegetables .. 3,215,229 5,179,056 
WOO occsccccse aetivewd 21,190,653! 13,953,549 


Total Farm Imports .. $238,686,251 228,046,017 

On the many farms which have a large capital 
invested in wheat raising machinery, as grain 
drills, harvesters, threshers, granaries and inter- 
ests in elevators, much spring wheat will be 
planted, notwithstanding its low price. The same 
appliances will answer for barley, rye, oats and 
flax. Hence in some sections it may be advisable 
to plant these crops instead of wheat, and thus 
supply the demand which now imports these 
crops. Flax, especially, is worthy of attention in 
this respect. The advisability of plowing up good 
stands of winter wheat, which have withstood the 
winter, is very doubtful, as much of the expense 
of the crop is already incurred. Except along our 
northern Border, American corn is always a prof- 
itable crop, provided it be fed to stock, stored for 
a few months in case of extra crops. Licorice root 
and chicory root could be grown near the factories 
which use these products. By better care of the 
poultry the production of eggs can be increased, 
and will always well repay the farmers. 

Among the imported fruits, lemons, oranges, 
plums, prunes and raisins can be grown in large 
quantities in the warmer sections of the United 
States, where, also, the almond will flourish to 
supply the nearly one million dollars’ worth of 
its nuts which we now import. We should cer- 
tainly grow all the hay we use. The cheese, which 
forms the principal item in the dairy imports, 
could all be made at home, as all the faney brands 
can be made by skillful workers in any temperate 
climate. Our great variety of climate provides all 
the necessary soils and conditions needed for grow- 
ing farm and garden seeds. The high price of 
American labor is the great obstacle to profitable 
silk raising. 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has already 
pointed out the great advantages which would 
accrue to farmers from the establishment of sugar 
factories and the consequent demand for beets or 
cane. The importation of millions of dollars’ 
worth of leaf tobacco, opens a field for the enter- 
prising tobacco growers who will produce some of 
the needed qualities. The shipment of foreign 


potatoes to the Atlantic cities is a direct blow at 
the American farmer, and to overcome it, water 








freight rates are needed, together with a more 
careful sorting of the domestic shipments. Next 
to potatoes, beans and peas form the chief vegeta- 
bles imported, and these grains are farm crops 
well adapted to various sections of our country, 
and their extended culture would increase the 
market for these nutritious foodstuffs, so rich in 
the otherwise costly nitrogen. The wool market 
could be all supplied from the now unproductive 
portions of our farms, and its profitable develop- 
ment is well worth consideration when we realize 
that in addition to the unmanufactured importa- 
tions, upward of thirty million dollars’ worth of 
woolen goods is brought from abroad. 

The great bulk of our agricultural imports is 
bought by the large Atlantic seaboard cities, and 
though in such city markets the foreign farmer 
has the advantages of cheap ocean freight rates, 
and the longing of the recently immigrated part 
of the populations for foreign varieties and 
brands, still the American farmer has so many 
opposing advantages that the raising of farm 
crops now imported, though a somewhat limited 
field for enterprise, is nevertheless more promis- 
ing of good results than an increased competition 
with the whole world in such staple crops as 
wheat. If the farmer does not attempt to meet 
this competition, the amount of farm produce 
imported will rapidly increase, greatly to the 
detriment of the seaboard farmers, and ultimately 
to the weakening of the national prosperity, 
which vitally depends upon a thriving agricul- 
ture. The thirty millions of people in the United 
States who derive their living directly from agri- 
culture should not look upon these imports of 
farm crops with indifference, and it is in their 
interest that the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST calls 
attention to the fact that each of them might sup- 
ply the eight dollars’ worth of farm crops, which 
is his share of the nearly four dollars’ worth per 
eapita, which we now buy from foreigners. These 
crops would at least give some relief from existing 
low prices of staple grains. 

alia 
A Crisis in Sheep Husbandry. 

There are two separate and distinet motives lead- 
ing tosheep husbandry, one relating to clothing, 
the other to food. Its main products are wool 
and mutton; its incidental benefits are fertiliza- 
tion and renovation of pastures. The sheep feeds 
upon many plants rejected by other farm animals, 
utilizing them, restraining their growth, and giving 
nutritious grasses a chance for life. The industry 
has reached a crisis in its history. Hithertoit has 
had an advantage in the control of the domestic 
market for wool through a tax placed upon impor- 
tation of the foreign competitor. It is quite cer- 
tain that all such advantage isto be terminated, 
and that the wools of Australia and South America 
will meet our own in our markets on equal terms, 
except as affected by transportation, which 
cheaper by water than by land, lower from the 
Pampas of South America than from the valley of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

How will the competition be endured? There 
are two views. The theoretic view, held by read- 
ers of economic literature who are buyers of wool- 
ens, is that cheaper wool will enlarge manufac- 
ture, cheapen goods, will enlarge consumption 
and perhaps open the way to exportation, and at 
the same time create an extensive demand for 
home-grown wools at lower prices, making large 
and reliable markets. The other view is that of 
wool growers, and of those who accept the logic 
of their argument, that lower prices will destroy 
the flocks and drive the grower into other busi- 
ness; that wages are far higher here than in South 
America, the scale of living higher, the demand 
for larger profit to meet legal and self-imposed 
taxes of advanced civilization imperative and ab- 
solutely inexorable. Now, which is right ? 

An appeal to history shows that the industry, in 
the heart of the continent as well as in its pasto- 
ral districts, has been peculiarly sensitive to the 
influence of adverse conditions. In 1868 there was 
aloss of at least four millions of sheep from re- 
duction in price of wool caused by glut in our 
markets and those of all other countries, aftera 
season of wild energy in manufacture under the 
stimulation of our Civil War, and when millions of 
overcoats and other garments were thrown on the 
general market by our War Department. Most-of 
these sheep were slaughtered for their pelts and 
rendered for their grease in Ohio and Michigan, 
and they were Merinoes producing the fleece of 
highest value. Again, about ten years ago, when 
Treasury rulings favored heavy importation, 
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prices fell, values of sheep declined everywhere, 
and annual official enumerations showed a redue. 
tion*of numbers amounting to several millions. 
For a year past free wool has been practically cer- 
tain; prices have again declined, that the 
Department of Agriculture now announces a de- 
cline in prices and a reduction of five per cent. in 
numbers. This means a loss of over two millions 
of sheep in a year, before a law making wool 
free has been enacted. These facts seem to prove 
the allegation that reduction in price of wéool 
results in reductions of flocks. 

Should this reduction be heavy, and extend to 
the great pastoral area, it would throw greater 
activity into beef production, tending to plethora 
again and unprofitable cheapness of beeves. With 
large reductions, the product of wool would be 
materially less. This would stimulate importa- 
tion, and that would tend to stiffen foreign prices, 
a result counteracting expected cheapening of 
woollens, either domestic or foreign. As the 
“burnt child dreads the fire,”’ our wool growers 
would be slow to engage again in wool growing 
at least the inducement would be less influential] 
than with growers of any other nation, so that for- 
eigners would reap the main benefit of the rise, 
our manufacturers would lose of the ex- 
pected advantages of free wool, consumers would 
be disappointed is not obtaining expected redue- 
tions in value of clothing, and wool growers even 


80 


some 


more dissatisfied in failure of wool revenues. 
This is the logic of the wool situation in the 
United States. 

Would sheep husbandry decline and cease 


under these conditions? Not entirely. The mut- 
ton element would have its influence. All coun- 
tries keep sheep and so would this. Great Britain 
has some sheep, though not so many as twenty 
years ago. That country imports more than four 
times as much wool as its domestic product, which 
comes exclusively from mutton sheep, no fine- 
wool flocks being kept. The dense population, 
which consumes more mutton than beef, makes a 
great demand and high prices. In this country 
more pork is eaten than the beef and mutton to- 
gether, so that the stimulus of popular use and 
preference would not exist here, though it is unde- 
niable that the demand for mutton is increasing, 
and in the distant future it is possible that mutton 
would occupy a more prominent position among 
American meats, and prove a greater stimulus 
tosheep husbandry. In view of 
tions, it would be well for our 


these considera- 


flock-masters to 


move slowly, and not decide precipitately to 
abandon the business. If wool is low there is a 
growing demand for early lambs, and much 


higher prices for superior quality than have been 
obtained for inferior. First-class mutton is very 
searce now, though markets are at present deluged 
with sheep meat. There is room for enterprise in 
this direction without much regard to the price of 
the wool, which is always secondary in mutton 
flocks. 

The unexpected has so often happened of late, 
in farmers continuing to grow and to sell products 
at prices very recently held to be less than cost, 
that it might be rash to declare 
that all the Merino flocks of the ranches would 
inevitably be slaughtered. 
wool growers will reduce their flocks, or go out of 


too positively 
It is certain that some 


business, as they already have done, yet it is prob- 
able that some, perhaps many, will continue, in the 
hope of brighter future prospects. And some may 
assume that a heavy cut in the supply will tend to 
raise prices, and partly recoup their anticipated 
losses. It would well, all to act 
with great deliberation and due in the 
hope of ‘a good time coming” from some influ- 


be at events, 


caution, 


ence unseen or half perceived. It is very important 
that rich souree of wealth to the country 
should be kept up. Farmers are 
products, and cannot afford eliminations of well- 
Sheep has 


so a 


seeking new 


established industries. husbandry 
accomplished for our agriculture magnificent re- 
sults, and has added immensely to the wealth of 
the country. We stand third, but the first 
among the five great wool manufacturing coun- 
tries in the world. Westand first in the propor- 
tion and amount of domestic wool manufactured; 


near 


indeed it is almost as much as the home-grown 
wool manufactured by France, Great Britain and 
Germany No country manufactures 
so much of its own wool; none averages a better 


quality of wool manufactured. 


combined. 


We use one-fifth of all the wool grown in the 
world, or eight pounds per bead per annum; the 
remainder of the world averages but one and one- 
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TOPICS OF THE TIMES. 
<—_— 
nalf pounds. Before the war our domestic supply 
was only about three pounds per head; now it is 
over six pounds. Between 1857 and 1860 the im- 
ports of manufactured woolens averaged $1.16 per 
head per annum; for ten years ended in 1890 only 
micents. It is sincerely to be hoped that so mag- 
nificent an industry will not be given up without 
The wool grower should take for lis 


” 


astruggle. 
motto, “ Don’t give up the sheep. 
—_ 

Does Your Farming Pay ?—Every farmer knows 
in a general way whether his business is a suc- 
cess, but unless he keeps some form of farm 
accounts, he is compelled to merely estimate his 
profits, and it would be very easy for an actual 
joss to escape his notice under such circumstances. 
Of course the farmer, like the merchant, should 
not spend more time and money in keeping 
accounts than they are worth, but a simple system 
will answer the purpose, and, for possible legal 
purposes, the time of the hired men must be kept, 
and records made of payments, where receipts 
are not given. A simple memorandum of all busi- 
ness transactions as they are made, forms the 
pook of original entry which is recognized in the 
courts, and from this day book can be deduced the 
profit and loss of the business. On large farms it 
would be very difficult to meet the requirements 
of the federal income tax bill unless a set of 
books were carefully kept, as where all sales from 
the farm, less the expense of raising such prod- 
ucts, amount to more than $4,000 annually, the 
excess is to be taxed two per cent. The federal 
tax collectors are to be authorized to examine the 
accounts of the merchants who buy the products 
from the farmer, and unless the farmer can show 
a good set of books, the same collectors are to be 
authorized to estimate the expense of raising 
such products. Thus the whole matter may be 
taken out of the farmer’s hands, unless he has a 
good set of accounts, and it will be well not 
to trust too much to the tender mercies of the poli- 
ticians. For the many farmers, whose profits are 
much less, often very much less than $4,000, a 
simple form of systematic accounts will show 
where more profit can be made, or needless 
expenditure be curtailed. There are several 
forms of account books and systems of farm book- 
keeping published, from which the farmer can 
glean many useful hints for making up the sys- 
tem needed for his own farm. 

Japanese Agricultural Experiment Stations. 
—The imperial agricultural colleges of Japan at 
Tokio and at Sapporo have so carefully laid the 
scientific foundations for agricultural research in 
the land of the sunrise, that the analyses of soils 
by the imperial geological survey, and the agri- 
cultural-chemical institutes at Yokkaichi and 
Kyoto, are to be supplemented by a full fledged 
system of agricultural experiment stations. The 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce is to 
establish and control the stations, and to direct 
the appropriation of $30,000 per year, which has 
been granted for the purpose. There will be a 
central station at Tokio with a large experiment 
farm, and six auxiliary stations for the differing 
soils and climates of the farming regions. The 
locations are at Kumanato, Tokushima, Kiroshima, 
Osaka, Ishikawa and Sendai, on the various 
islands. The agricultural colleges have already 
been the cause of great improvements in Japan- 
ese agriculture and horticulture, among which 
are amore intelligent use of fertilizers, and a more 
general use of maize and cabbage, of improved 
varieties of American fruits, and an extensive in- 
dustry in sugar-beet culture, and the manufacture 
of much sugar. Thedirector of the central station 
at Tokio is J. Sawano, and the directors of the 
other stations are Japanese graduates of the im- 
perial agricultural colleges. It is greatly to the 
credit of this promising island empire, that the 
corps of investigators are the most progressive of 
its own citizens, who have been thoroughly 
trained in agricultural science, in the best institu- 
tions both at home, and in Germany and the 
United States, and who patriotically sympathize 
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A Wonderful Announcement. 
$8.95 buys a $15.00 Road Cart; $3.00 a $75.00 Top 
Carriage. Easiest terms ever offered. For par- 
ticulars send this notice to SEARS, ROEBUCK & 
CO., Chicago, IIs. 











HERE is but one way in the world to be 


sure of having the best paint, and that isto use only a well- 


established brand of strictly pure white lead, pure linseed 


oil, and pure colors.* 
The following brands are 
are always absolutely 


standard “Old Dutch” process, and 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


** ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). 


“JEWETT” (New York). 


“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY" (Pittsburgh). ‘* KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 


“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 
‘“* BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh). 
“‘ BRADLEY ” (New York). 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York). 
**COLLIER ” (St. Louis). 

** CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh). 
** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 

‘“* FAHNESTOCK ”’ (Pittsburgh). 


** JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.”’ (Phila.) 
** MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

** MISSOURI” (St. Louis). 

**RED SEAL” (St. Louis). 

**SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 

** SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 

** SOUTHERN ”’ (St. Louis and Chicago). 
**ULSTER” (New York). 

**UNION ” (New York). 


*If you want colored paint, tint any of the above strictly pure 
leads with National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These colors are sold in one-pound cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of Strictly 
Pure White Lead the desired shade; they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, but a combination of 
perfectly pure colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 

Send us a postal card and get our book on paints and color-card, free. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 

























does it better, at less cost. 








see this tool 
at the dealers. 
If not to be found 
there send to us, and 
we will see that you get 
one as cheap as though you 
had a dealer next door. 





















VOTER ETE Eee S 


SIX TOOLS IN ONE. 


This Machine is the greatest help ever invented for the Gardener. It 
helps him to do things as they should be done; helps him to get through 
before the sun goes down; helps him to derive the greatest results from 
his labor. It takes the place of hired help, because it does more work, and 


The PLANET JR. COMBINED DRILL, WHEEL 
HOE, CULTIVATOR, RAKE and PLOW, 


is quickly adjusted for its many different uses, and is 

rapid, easy, and perfect in operation. Its first cost is 

all it costs, because it is built to stand the wear and 
tear. The ‘‘Planet Jr.’’ Book for 1894 will give you 

a detailed description of this machine, and of 

20 other equally valuable machines. We 
send it Free. Address 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., 







1107 Market Street, 
Philadelphia. 








BY USING THE 
Rochester Vine Holder 


YOU CAN SAVE 


Time, Labor 


and Money. 
Used and approved by 
practical men in 27 states. 
Send for testimonials and 
% prices. 
<< Rochester Radiator Co. 
. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











WITH STANLEY'S 

Corrugated Steel Hinges, 

They are Stronger, Handsomer 

and cost no more than the old 

YOUR style. For sale by Hardware 
Dealers generally, but if not in 

your vicinity write the Manu- 

DOOR facturers. Send for“ Biography 
of a Yankee Hinge,’ mailed free. 








: 


THE STANLEY WORKS, New Britain,Ct, 


GENTS WANTED ON SALARY OR 


COMMISSION, to handle the New Patent 
Chemical Ink Erasing Pencil. Acents making $50 per week. 
MONROE ERASER MF’G CO., X 177 LaCrosse, Wis. 
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Immature, old or dead it may look the same, & 
How to know? Old gardeners say that 


e 
° 
° 
. 
*) This is the proofoflife. When grown we give G 
) our word you will be satisfied—your success ¢ 
is ours. URPEE’S FARM ANNUAL G 
for 1894, 172 pages, tells all about the Best @ 
Seeds that Grow. The newspapers Call it the @ 
Leading American Seed Catalogue. Yours m 
Sree for the asking if you plant seeds, 2 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. @ 


CHOICE 50c, SETS. 
Set J—10 Blegant Roses..............50e 
* F—10 Lovely Carnation Pinks.. .50c 
“ G—l0 Prize Chrysanthemums...i0c 
“ WH—4 Superb French Cannas..... 50¢ 
“ K-—8 Geraniums,double & single 50c 
“* MMi—2 Fine Gladioli, fig. size ..... 50c 
“ S—8 Tuberose fiowering bulbs. .50c 
"T—6 Fuchsias and 2 Begonias... .50c 
P-—6 Ornamental Shbrubs......... 50c 
4¢ each of any two sets........0c 


Any 3 Sets, $1.25; 5 for $2. 


By mail, postpaid. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Order by the 
letters from this advt. NOW asthese are 
introductory sets not in catalogue, an 
elegant annual of 18 pages, free. 
Everything of the best forOrchard, 

ineyard, Lawn and Garden. 
year, 000 acres, 28 greenhouses. 


STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO, Box 84 














~ Rare Palms «€ 


From India and the South Sea 
Islands are desirable, but not al- 
ways easy to obtain! We have 
made a specialty of these,and have 
the largest stock in the country to 
select from. 

Special Offer—To introduce 
our superior Palms, we will send 
post paid and safe arrival guaran- 
teed, fany one of 5choice species 
for 15 cts. or all five for only 50 cts. 
These plants are 10 to 15 inches high. 

The Day Jessamine is new, and a striking novelty. A 
Jessamine that is evergreen and nearly a perpetual 
bloomer, producing large clusters of fragrant, pure white 
flowers, plants 12 inches high 15 cts. each, 2 for 25 cts. 

hree Elegant Dracaenas. Dark Wine color, clear 
Green, and Red and Green. The showiest of all foliage 
plants, you cannot afford to miss them. 20 cts. each, the 3 
for cts. Or, we will send the 5 Palms, Day Jessamine 
and 3 Dracaenas for only $1 and add a choice Amaryllis 
bulb FREE. Our elegant Illustrated Catalogue is sent free 
with every order and to all applicants. Address 


—: FR. D. BOys, 
Seven Oaks, Florida. 
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Red List of Garden Tools 


For a dozen years we have kept the 
most complete stock of hand Garden 
Implements in America.—We do it to» 
day, and our prices are cut right down 
to the Red.—If you oy buy a trowel 
et our “Red List’ first — mailed 
‘REE. We cover the East or West 
from Chicago and New York. Sure 
to save you time and express charges. 


*f/ VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
26 Barclay St. 88 State St. 
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Best in the World. 


By mail, postage paid, 
2 cemt a package and up. 
*Grandiot of EXTRAS given 
With every order. Prettiest 
and only FREE Catalogue in 
the world with pictures of 
Salil varieties. Send yours 
and neighbors’ address. 
SINT fi SUM WAY. 
ROCKFORD, - ILLINO!s. 


SMALL FRUITS, GRAPES, SHRUBS, EVER. 
GREENS, ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, 


ES FOR SPRING PLANTING. 
Handsome new 160 page Catalogue Free, 
caaenw eee O heey 

— P FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL. sec? Severet nesate ne tne wort vars 





| Scone our 250 acres of nursery we have every class ot hardyTrees and Plants; Fruit, Orna- 
mental, Nut_and Flowering. Mary and Henry Ward Beecher Strawberries and 
Lovett’s Best Blackberry are among the most valuable novelties. In our catalogues named 
below ( which are the most complete, comprehensive and elaborate published by any nursery 
establishment in the world) all are accurately described and offered at one-half the 
price of tree agents. 
LOVETT’S GUIDE TO FRUIT CULTURE tells all about fruits. their merits and 
detects ; how to plant. prune,cultivate, etc, Richly illustrated. Several colored plates. Price 1oc. 
_ LOVETT’S MANUAL OF ORNAMENTAL TREES AND PLANTS is awhori- 
tative as well as instructive; a model of excellence in printing and illustration, Gives 
points and plans for ornamental planting. Price, with colored plates, 15 cents. 


Established 40 years. We successfully ship toall parts of the World. 
All who order either of the above and name this paper will receive an ounce of Flower Seeds /7ree. 











- Dreer’s Reliable Seeds 


Have been planted by the most critical growers for over halfacentury. They are sure to grow, true to 
name, and will save you money and disappointment if sown in the Garden, Farm, or Greenhouse, 


This is the year for ECONOMY IN THE GARDEN. 


Send two stamps for DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR for 1894, and make money by getting 
the best only Describes everything New and Old in SEEDS, PLANTS and BULBS, It gives des. 
criptions in cultivating 1s richiv !llustrated in addition to large colored plates on cover. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Botter than oem What Others Say of Us. 


“There is no Seedsman in America that enjoys a sounder 
reputation for square dealing and conscientious claims 
forthe seed he offers. His Catelogue makes no pretense 
of captivating by tawdry colored pictures, or inflated windy 
phraseology. It aims to guide, not to bewilder, its readers.” 
—(From Editorial in Rural New Yorker.) 

To all in search of this kind of a Vegetable and Flower Seed 
Catalogue, we shall be happy to send it free. You will find in it, 
probably, a larger variety of some kinds of Vegetable Seed than 
isin any Catalogue published in this country or Europe ; many of 
the more costly we raise on our four seed farms, There are pages 
of Novelties, from which the humbug has been winnowed out. 

J.J.H. CRECORY & SON, Seed Growers, Marblehead. Mass. 



















Established 1856. 





THAT HAVE LIFE IN THEM, 

SEEDS ors 2 pce HARD TIMES 

made for these 

| OUR PLAN THIS SEASON is to giveall we possibly can forthe money. Weare cutting down all 
our expenses to help us dothis. We shall only do enough advertising to let you know we are stil] doing 


business and a largely increasing businesstoo. We havea handsome [Illustrated Cata!ogue for 1894 
containing descriptions of new and old Standards in VEGETABLES AND FLOW ERS, and we 


| send it FREE, It tells how ’ containing 72 Photo 
| you can procure a copy of LEONARD Ss PREMIUM ALBUM graphic Views of the 
WORLD’S FAIR It will prove a pleasant reminder to those who saw the Fair and to those 

° who did not it will furnish a good idea of the beauties of the **WHITE 
CITY.” A SAMPLE PICTURE TAKEN from PREMIUM ALBUM goes with Eacu Catalogue. 


This wil wot appear again. Se Fe LLEQNARD, Seed Farmer and Merchant, 
153 and 155 W. Randolph Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











5 55 YEARS. 

| 1893. NEW APPLE, PEAR AND NUT TREES. 300 ACKES. 
Starr, the largest early apple; Paragon, and other valuable sorts. Lincoln Coreless, 

Seneca and Japan Golden Russet Pears in collections at reduced rates. NUTS—Parry's 


Giant, Pedigree Mammoth, Paragon and other chestnuts. Walnuts French, Persian, 
Japan, English and American. Pecans, Almonds and Filberts. Eleagnus Longipes, Hardy 
Oranges, Dwarf Rocky Mt. Cherries free from_insects, black knots or other diseases. 
Small Fruits, Grapevines, Currants, Ete. SHADE TREES—Immense stock of Pop- 
lars and Maples, Ornamental Shrubs and Vines. 


(<=> Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue Free. 


POMONA NURSERIES. WILLIAS1 PARRY, Parry, N. J. 











THERE CALZER'S NORTHERN GROWN SEEDS — POTATOES 


The person planting Salzer’s Seeds never knows of hard times, 
because they doubleall yields! Try it for 1894 and be happy. 
Veretable seeds for the million. 35 pkgs. Eariiest Vegetable seeds, 
$1.00 post paid. Largest growers of Farm Seedsin the world. FREE, 
sample pkg. “Get There Eli” Radish fit for use in 16 daysand cat- 
alogue for 7c postage. Catalogue alone, 5c. for postage. 


Joun A Saizer Seen @: LaCrosse, Wis. 
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Points for Rejection of Horses. 
—_ 

The English government has the following set of 
rules for those who select horses for cavalry ser- 
vice; they are called “ Points for Rejection,” but 
will answer equally well as points for selection: 

Reject a horse whose forelegs are not straight; 
it will not stand wear. Stand behind the horse as 
it walks away from you, and you will be able to 
notice these defects, if they exist. 

eject a horse that light below the knee, 
especially if immediately below the knee; the 
conformation is essentially weak; or a horse with 
or upright pasterns; long pasterns 
short or upright pasterns 
and, on account 
of extra concussions, are apt to cause ossific de- 
posits; or a horse with toes turned in or out. The 
twist generally occurs at the fetlock. Toes turned 
out are more objectionable than toes turned in. 
When toes turn out the fetlocks are generally 
turned in, and animals so formed are very apt to 
eut or brush. Both, however, are weak formations. 

Reject a horse hind 
behind; good propelling power will be wanting, 
and disease a result may be expected in the 
hocks. Anda horse which goes either very wide 
or very close behind, and one with very straight 
or very bent hocks, the former cause undue 
the latter are apt to give way. 

Reject a horse that is “split up’’—that is, shows 
much daylight between the thighs; 
power comes from behind, and must be deficient 
in horses without due muscular development 
between the thighs. 

Reject a horse with 
with very small feet; 
a horse with one foot smaller than another. 


is 


long, or short, 
are subject to sprains; 
unpleasant to ride, 


mike a horse 


whose legs are too far 


as 


con. 


cussion ; 


propelling 


flat or overly large feet, or 
medium sized are best; also, 


—_- 
[have been a constant 
AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
and I do not weary in the 
afraid to place it in my 
matter is pure and clean. Its 
Its illustrations are of the 
very best and a grand feature of the work. May it 
continue to grow and flourish as a tree planted by 
the rivers of water leaf shall not wither, 

and whatsoever it doeth shall prosper. 
SPEES PRATHER, ene Co 


Clean, Reliable. 
grand old 


Pure, 
reader of 
Ist for over 
reading of it. I 
family. Its reading 
teachings are reliable. 


the 
ten years, 
am not 


whose 
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F RUIT TREES 


PLANTS, VINES, ETC. 


Our 1894 Catalogue is the most com- 
plete book ever issued in the interests of 
the Fruit grower. 72 pages of valuable 
information about the choicest varie- 
ties of Fruit Trees, Plants and Vines. 
We send it Free. 


T. J. DWYER, CORNWALL, N. Y. 
SACARA NURSERIES 


TABL| 




















AT A DISCOUNT. 
4ssignee’s sale of the 
stock of the E.H.Ricker 
Co. at from 30 to 50 per 


NURSERY STOC 


EVERGRE EN cent discount. Send for 


A SPECIALTY. particulars and terms. 
R. M. IRELAND, Assignee, Elgin, Illinois 


WE HAVE IT. 


YOU wantit. Selected Seed Corn of six Best varieties 
onearth. 17 vears experience. Low Prices. Write us. 
PIASA KING FARM CO., Godfrey, Ills. 








oice Flower Seeds. 
Grown and sold by MILTON E. FISK, Lunenburg, 
Mass. Send for catalogue yo receive sample pkge. free 


HEADQUARTERS 
For the Leader Strawberry. The most profitable berry 
ever put on the market. 30 other varieties. Send for 
catalogue. C. S. PRATT, Reading, Mass. 


500,000 STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


Comprising 0 Standard Sorts, put up and packed in No. 1 
order at very low prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 
Hightstown, N. J. 








for price list to CHAS. BL: ACK, 












Wow IS THE TIME To sow 


HENDERSON’S SPECIAL GRASS MIXTURES 


FOR HAY AND PERMANENT PASTURE. 


These mixtures will give a pasture that will stand without renewal for 20 years. Thousands of 
acres are now sown with them annually. Far more profitable than Timothy. 


Henperson’s American Parmer’s Manual, offering the most complete list of Grasses, 
Fodder Plants, Cereals and Root Crops, mailed free on application. 


PETERHENDERSON 4 CO 












35 & 37 
a Cortlandt &,, 





New York 
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TREES 


THRIVE: 


Headquarters for Pear, Plum, Apple, Nut, and all other 
Trees, of the best. Also the finest and best strawberries, 
and Choice Small Fruits. Write for our Catalogue of 1894 
You will be interested in our Big 4 Jr. and Frost Proot 
Strawberries. THE ROGERS NURSERY CO., 
Agents Wanted. (Department G.) Moorestown, N. J. 








SEEDS! SEEDS! 


My Annual PRICED CATALOGUE is now ready 


mailed free to all applicants. It contains all 
the leading and most popular sorts of 


Vegetable, Farm and Flower Seeds 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, and 
nearly everything else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
37 East 19th Street, New York City. 


and 








Don’t Lose 
art. 


PLANT FERRY’S SEEDS 

this year, and make up for lost time 
Ferry °s Seed Annual for 1894 will 
give you many valuable hints 
about what to raise and how to 
raise it, It contains informa- 
tion to be had from no other, 
source, Free to all. 
D.M. Ferry &Co. 
Detroit, 


Mich. 
















A Most Remarkable Grape 


Each year’s test demon- 
strated more fully the supe- 
riority of theGreen Mountain 
Grape over all others for 
earliness and fine quality. 
We are the introducers and 
are headquarters for this 
most valuable of all early 

i : grapes. Every vine sealed 
with our trade mark name GREEN MOUNTAIN. Send 
forfree circular giving full information. Agents wanted. 

STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, New Canaan, Ct. 


FRO Prize-taker or Spanish King, $1.50 per |b. 








Large Red Wethersfield, - 1.25 
THE Yellow Danvers (Flator Globe), 1.10  “ 
White Portugal, - - £50 “ 


DELIVERED FREE BY 
MAIL OR EXPRESS. 


GROWERS 


Sunset Seed and Plant Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











Send to o THE MOON 


Company 
For { TREES, SHRUBS, VINES, 
lL» Your and SMALL FRUITS. 


Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


THE WM. H. MOON CO., 
Morrisville. Pa. 


POTATOES &Iv5" 


My ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE conta, VA AY, best 
NEW and STANDARD Varieties. It also tells you how 
to obtain NEW VARIETIES FREE OF COST. Write for it. 


E. H. VICK, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


EVERGREENS, 


¥ © < ceeennaadinia 

y S ica,inciuding 

2 Colorado Blue Spruce 

* and Douglas Spruce 

of Colorado. 

*> Also Ornamental, 
* Shadeand Forest Trees, 

ia Tree Seeds, Etc 

7 R. DOUGLAS4 SONS, 

Waukegan, Lil. 


BANQUET STRAWBERRY. 


Equal to wild berry in flavor. CROSBY PEACH, 

frost proof. Fruits every year. Colored Plates. 

Full descriptions. Free Catalogue. All fruits. Write at once. 
HALE BROsS., South Glastonbury, Conn. 
























L ANTS Strawberry, REES Pear, 
Blackberry, Apple, 
Currants, Gooseberry, Peach, Chestnut 
Asparagus,Grapes. alnut. Send for 
Catalogue. 





J. 8S. COLLINS’ SON, Moorestown, N, J. 
5 Packets Most Popular Annual 


FLOWER Flowers in the World, Only 10. 


Choicest quality seeds, Asters 60 kinds, Petunias, fine col- 


ors and markings, C hina and Japan Pinks, all colors, Ger- 
man Pansy, large flowering, 35 varieties, mixed. Phlox 
Grandifiora, 15 colors mixed. To introduce my home 


grown, honest and reliable seeds, will send this 55e collec- 

tion for l0c., silver. It will asconish and _ please. 
A. B. HOW. ARD, Seed Grower, Belchertown, Mass. 
Salary and 


A CHANCE T0 MAKE MONEY. Expenses 


pata. or commission if preferred. Salesmen waited. 
o experience needed. Address, stating age, 
H. W. FOSTER & CoO., Nursery men, Geneva, N. Y. 


GRAPE Mes 


Small Fruits. 
i oldand new vanijetion a quality. ¥ Warranted 
true. 


Pag: rates, w Descri le 
HUBBARD’ co., FREDOML NE 


3,333,333 


lumbiar White. 











ASPARAGUS ROOTS, Largest stock 
inthe U.S. 5 best kinds, Elmira and Co- 

All kinds of Vegetable Plants in season. 
J. L. LEONARD, Iona, Gloucester Co., 





-& N. J. 
TREE PRUNING TREES — VERMIN 4 
off DISEASES cured. GRAFTING assured. 


PROTECTIO C 0., Collinsville, Conn. 





One man with it can set more 
trees better, in less time than 
three men the old way. More 
will live, grow better, bear more 
and younger, setting every tree 
Only $5.00 until April 10th, 1894. 

- B. BROWN, Hampton Falls, N. H. 


Tree H Holder 





in line. 








SMALL FRUIT Northern Grown. | right’ prices 


Catalogue free.,ALTON M. SHEPHERD, Minneapolis, Mina. 


SEED POTATOES. 





Prepaid in U. 8. hard times prices, 
7 varieties. Send postal to 
ARKI N, Sellars, Ww. Va. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIMES. 
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(Continued from Page 
with the needs of the Japanese farmer. Japanese 
agriculture is experiencing the depression com- 
mon to the rest of the world, and the imperial 
government is endeavoring to revivify the farm- 
ing industry, realizing that no nation is in a 
healthy state, and that all other industries are in 
peril when agriculture is not prosperous. 





The National Dairy Congress. —At the recent 
meeting of the National Dairy Congress at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, a permanent organization was effected, 
a constitution adopted, and a full corps of officers 
elected. The Secretary is D. P. Ashburn, of Gib- 
bon, Nebraska. Resolutions were adopted recog- 
nizing the importance of the home dairy as being 
the primary condition of the dairy industry in all 
new and sparsely settled communities, as of neces- 
sity going before and forming the basis of all sub- 
sequent coiperative work. The National Dairy 
Congress will, therefore, in all legitimate ways, 
encourage the establishment of dairy schools, and 
in all judicious ways use its influence to carry 
light and help to the isolated dairy farmer. The 
early enactment of Senate bill No. 1,376, was urged 
for the purpose of placing oleomargarine and all 
imitation butter and cheese under the control of 
the laws of the several States, whether imported 
from one State to another in the original package 
or otherwise. The hand of fellowship was ex- 
tended to “ The National Dairy Union,” which has 
been organized for the single purpose of procuring 
National and State legislation to protect the 
dairymen of the United States against the sale of 
counterfeit products made in imitation or sem- 
blance of pure butter or cheese. The executive 
committee were instructed to collect and promul- 
gate all available information concerning the 
cause and character of the diseases of dairy ani- 
mals, together with the means of prevention and 
cure, codperating, if possible, with the federal bu- 
bureau of animal industry and the various experi- 
ment stations, and to collect any other information 
of interest to dairymen. Such steps will tend to 
secure the purity of all dairy products, to elevate 
their standard, and in other ways will cause the 
dairy industry to flourish. 


American Oranges and Lemons, — California 
now supplies the Western United States with 
oranges and lemons almost as far east as Chicago. 
The last lemon crop of California was nearly forty 
thousand while Florida produced sixty 
thousand boxes. Over two and a half million 
boxes of Sicilian lemons were imported last year, 
and about 150 thousand boxes of Spanish lemons. 
As there are from 300 to 360 lemons in a box, it is 
apparent that about a billion lemons are annually 
used in the United States. The last crop of Florida 
oranges is estimated at six million boxes, but on 
account of the unusually heavy and frequent 
rains while they were growing, and other un- 
favorable climatic influences, they are not of the 
best quality this season. So many have decayed 
in transit, or after arrival, that both shippers and 
buyers have incurred heavy losses. Thousands of 
boxes reached the market in such bad condition 
that they were sold at once, for barely enough to 
pay the cost of boxing and freight, leaving nothing 
whatever to remunerate the grower for producing 
and packing the fruit. Florida oranges, in good 
condition, command higher prices than the Sicil- 
ian fruit, being sweeter. The 
grown on the higher land in the region of the 
Indian and Halifax rivers, near the sea coast, are 
the prime favorites with the majority of 
sumers. Mandarine, Tangarine yrape 
oranges come mainly from Florida. The California 


boxes, 


luscious oranges 


con- 
and fruit 
orange crop increased one-fourth last year, reach- 
ing two aud a half million boxes, and are of ex- 
cellent quality. Nearly all the Navel oranges 
come from the Pacific coast. As we import about 
a half million boxes of oranges yearly, the total 
consumption of oranges in the United States 
amounts to nine million boxes, or over two billion 
oranges. 





The Best Thing Yet. 


“The best thing yet.” That is the way a young 
man put it who made arrangements to work for 
B. F. Johnson & Co. of Richmond, Va. You can 


get further information by dropping them a ecard. 
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BEAUTIFUL GLADIOLUS. 


No flower so adorns the garden or lawn as does the 
Gladiolus, or is so fine for cutting for decorating rooms, 
churches, dining-tables, halls, stores, offices, etc. It is 
truly the king of summer flowers, and is as easily grown 
in any soil or situation as a potato. Plant in rows or in 
masses at any time from April to July; they bloom dur- 
ing July, August, and September. The great flaming 
spikes of bloom, three to four feet in height, and of the 
most fascinating colors of every shade and combination 
imaginable, make a show which no other summer flower 
can equal. We grow Gladiolus by the million,—the 
largest stock in the world, covering 150 acres thickly 
planted, — and offer the very choicest varieties at the fol- 
lowing extremely low prices to induce people to try our 
superior bulbs. They are so fine and so cheap that every 
lover of flowers should plant them by the hundred or 
thousand. Bulbs sent by mail, post-paid. Order at 
once; this offer will not appear again, 
Mixed colors, all sorts, extra fine, 30 cents per doz., 
2.00 per 100. 
Mixed colors, all sorts, second size, fine flowering bulbs, 
15 cents per doz., $1.00 per 100, $8.00 per 1000. 
Mixed colors, all sorts, third size, but blooming size, 60 
cents per 100, $5.00 per 1000. 
Lemoinei Hybrids (Orchid Gladiolus), mixed colors, 
grandly beautiful, 25 cents per doz., $1.50 per roo. 
5 Named Gladiolus, 5 fine colors, white, scarlet, yellow, 
pink, and blotched, the 5 for ro cents. 
15 Named Gladiolus, the 15 finest varieties, $1.00. 
SPECIAL OFFER. For only $2.00 we will send 
by mail, post-paid, or extra large bulbs by express 
(not prepaid), all of the following: the ts grand 
named varieties, 25 Lemoinei Hybrids, and 100 finest 
mixed sorts, making in all a grand collection. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


Is an “y= book of 200 pages, composed of 
three distinct Catalogues bound together— 


Seeds, Bulbs & Plants, Nursery Stock. 


A work of unexcelled beauty and merit, rewritten and 
reconstructed in every particular. Every cut new, every 
line fresh. Printed on fine paper and in lovely bronze 
violet and brown colors. Many charming colored plates. 
Nothing like it ever before seen. We offer new and 
special strains of Flower and Vegetable seeds, all the 
standard new and rare Plants and Bulbs of every kind. 
Millions of Gladiolus, choicest Shrubs, Trees, Vines; 
also newand rare Fruits. The greatest collection of rare 
things for the garden ever presented, and all at moderate 
prices. Do not fail to see this wonderful book catalogue. 
Sent FREE if any of the above Bulbs are ordered. 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N.Y. 








Alaska Stove Lifter, 


NICKEL PLATED. | 





COLD, 


even if left 
in Stove 
Lid. 






Sold by all \ 
Stove and Hardware Dealers and 
House Furnishers, or sent 


TROY NICKEL WORKS, TROY, N. Y. 
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DOES IT. 


brings 5 cents pound extra in our Crystal Butter 
Package, Flint glass, Metal case, air tight, dead 
rspace. Full descriptions with cuts sent free. Address 


RYSTAL PACKAGE CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


THIS IS THE 
LANSING FENCE MACHINE 
For building picket fence or fastening Pickets 
| age sae wire, or other wire fences, Write 
or circulars. 
LANSING WHEELBARROW ¢0,, 


550 Cedar Street, 








LANSING, 














[REREETEELLLT 
H Keystone 
* Corn Planters 


le are made in several styles, 
® suited to all needs. For 
large farms or small, 
| West, or East, or South.| 
| You will be interested| 





in free 


@ ‘How to Plant Corn.” 


, oe 
_/ Send for it now to 
KEYSTONE MFG. CO., Sterling, Ill. 


| (We have branch houses. ) 


it Mention this paper. 


eman 
stee 
nd Mill 


Excels them all for Economy, Strength, 
Durability,and Simplicity. Most reliable 
Mill Made. Perfectly regulated. Fully war- 
BEST CONSTRUCTED AND 
STRONGEST STEEL 
TOWER MADE, 

Write for our Illustrated 
Catalogue of Wind Mills, 
Feed Cutters, Seed Sowers, 
Fanning Mills, Feed Grind- 
ers, Horse Powers, En- 
gines and Boilers, etc. 


S. FREEMAN & SON’S 


MFC. CO., 


our pamphlet, 





















ranted. 









Pacific 
Gas and 
Gasoline 
iEngines 


areabsolutely safe. The most efficient 
and economical Engines for running 
machinery, pumping water, propelling 
boats, and a thousand other purposes. 
Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


GLOBE GAS ENGINE CO., 
51 N, 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MATTERS OF BUSINESS. 


ae 
The Government Crop Report. 

The statistical returns to the Department of 
Agriculture indicate that a very considerable pro- 
portion of the wheat now in the granaries of the 
farmers has been stored from crops previous to 
that of 1893, being largely grown in the years 1891 
and 1892. It is the large growers who are the prin- 
cipal holders of old wheat. The States of Michigan 
and Washington report some damage to the stored 
wheat. The indications are that the stock of wheat 


in the farmers’ hands is 114,060,000 bushels, or 
more than one-fourth of the volume of last year’s 
crop. This is nearly 20 million bushels less than 


the average amount of wheat on hand in March 
during the last eight There are nearly 


91 million bushels less on hand than there was in 


years. 


March a year ago. 


THE SLIGHT ADVANCE IN WHEAT 
may still continue, owing to the sharp decrease of 
In the 


eleven principal wheat growing States the amount 


the stock of Wheat in the farmers’ hands. 


remaining ou the farms is avout 73 million bushels, 
or nearly two-thirds of the whole amount in the 
producers’ granaries in the country at large. More- 
over, the average weight of a measured bushel of 
the wheat crop of 1893, as calculated from govern- 
ment correspondents, millers and State agents, is 
52 pounds, making the estimated total wheat 
little 381,500,000 commercial 
bushels, against the 396 million measured 
bushels of the yearly estimate. A new factor in 
the consumption of wheat has been largely devel- 
oped in the great wheat surplus States, where, on 
account of the low prices, thousands of bushels 
the farmers 
believing it more profitable to feed the wheat than 
The 


estimates of the world’s 


crop of 1893 a over 


as 


are being fed to hogs and other stock, 


to sell it at the same price as American corn. 
official and commercial 
wheat crop for 1893 make it 32 million bushels less 
than in As the 
Germany and Russia are usually reduced by the 


1892. preliminary estimates for 
final estimates, the total world’s wheat crop for 
1893 will probably be still further reduced. 

LESS CORN 


ON HAND 


than for any 
the report of the Department of Agriculture. Only 
one-third of the crop of 1893, 589 millions of 
bushels of maize, in the corn cribs on the 
In the great corn belt States 
of Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Indiana, Ohio, Kansas 
and Nebraska, there are 360 million bushels still in 
the farmers’ hands, or 61 per cent. of all. Much of 
this is needed to feed the farm stoek during the 
spring and summer until the new crop is ripe. 
Eighty-five per cent. ef the corn is graded as mer- 
chantable at a present average value of nearly 35 
cents, While the remaining 15 per cent. of unmer- 
chantable is considered worth over 32 cents per 
bushel to feed at home. The Department's report 
is based upon returns of a corps of farmer corre- 
spondents in each county of the several States and 
Territories, 
equal in 
Statistician through 
partment. 
including the old crops on hand, is included in the 
above estimates. 


year in the last five, except 1891, is 


or 
‘nee 
is still 


farms where it grew. 


and also by an independent corps, 
number reporting to the Agricultural 
the State agents of the De- 


All grain in the hands of the farmers, 


—_ 


Personal, Commercial and Agricultural, 


Rules for Grading Eggs.—The weather during 
the winter was so unusually mild that great num- 
bers of fresh eggs were market. The 
effect was to the price, which still 
further lowered when the warm days compelled 
the large quantity of stored eggs to be thrown up- 
on the market. Eggs at 
New York as low as three cents per dozen, but 
soon rose to eighteen cents. The New York Mer- 
eantile Exchange has adopted the following rules 


sent to 


lower was 


were sold wholesale in 


Fresh gathered firsts, when sold 
at market, shall contain at 


for grading eggs: 
least 85 per cent., ané@ 
when sold, loss off, at least 65 per cent. of prime 
full eggs, sweet, fresh flavored, unfrozen, and rea- 
sonably clean; the balance of the good eggs may 
be sweet, held or salted eggs, the salted to be set- 
tled for at half price. They must be in good order 
and in sweet, dry packing, and when “at 
mark,” the loss must not exceed two and one-half 
dozen to the barrel, fifteen eggs to the thirty-six- 
dozen case, or twelve eggs to the thirty-dozen case. 
But should the loss exceed those amounts not to 
exceed 50 per cent., the stock shall be a good de- 
livery, but the excess of loss shall be allowed to 


sold 





waveveaveve 


DLL LADVOLAL® 





the purchaser. Fresh gathered seconds shall com- 
prise stock containing not less than 50 per cent. of 
prime full eggs, sweet and fresh flavored, also 
stock that contains not over 30 per cent. of hatched 
and heated eggs; the balance of the good eggs 
may be sweet, held or salted eggs; if salted, to be 
settled for at half price. They must be in fair 
order, and the packing in fair condition. Seconds 
shall also include such eggs as are firsts in quality, 
but which fail to pass as firsts by reason of im- 
perfect or defective packing, or because of being 


unreasonably dirty. Refrigerator or held eggs 
may grade as firsts, seconds and thirds. Firsts 


shall comprise perfectly sweet eggs reasonably 
full and clean, good, useful stock in good order 
and in sweet, dry packing. Seconds shall com- 
prise eggs which are old flavored or slightly 
tainted, or in imperfect or defective packing, but 
must not be musty. Thirds shall comprise all eggs 
too poor to pass as seconds, but which are not rot- 
ten. Limed firsts shall comprise fine, limed stock 
perfectly sweet, well cleaned, in sweet, dry pack- 
ing and in good order, and must not lose to exceed 
six dozea per barrel, three dozen on thirty-dozen 
cases and three dozen seven eggs on thirty-six- 
dozen eases. Limed seconds shall comprise stock 


(Continued on Page 240.) 








A SURGEON’S KNIFE 


ves you a feeling of horror and 

read. Thereis no longer necessity for 
its use in many diseases formerly re- 
garded as incurable without cutting. 


The Triumph of Conservative Surgery 
is well illustrated by the fact that 


RUPTUR or Breach, is now radi- 
cally cured without the 
knifeand without _. Clumsy, chaf- 
ing trusses can be thrown away! They 
never cure but often induce inflam- 
mation, strangulation and death. 
TUMO Ovarian, Fibroid (Uterine) 
and many others, are now 
removed without the perils of cut- 
large, 


ting operations. 
PILE TUMORS, very 
’ Fistula and 
other diseases of the lower bowel, are 
permanently cured without pain or 
resort to the knife. 
STONE in the Bladder, no matter 
how large, is crushed, pul- 
verized, washed out and perfectly re- 
moved without cutting. 
STRICTURE of Urinary Passage is 
also removed without 
cutting in hundreds of cases. For 
amphlet, references and all particu- 
ars, send cents (in stamps) to 
World’s Dispensary Medical Associa- 
tion, 663 Main St., Buffalo, N. ¥. 


























POLO LOLOLOVOVOLYS 





Pure, Soft, White Skin. 


Have you freckles, moth, black-heads, blotches, 
ugly or muddy skin, eczema, tetter, or any 
other cutaneous blemish? Do you want a 
quick, permanent and absolutely infallible cure, 
FREE OF COST to introduce it? Some- 
thing new, pure, mild and so harmless a child 
can use or drink it with perfect safety. If so, 
send your full Post-office address to 
MISS MAGGIE E, MILETTE, 
134 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. S 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
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THE ONLY PERFECT 


Substitute for Mother's Milk. 


West Liberty, Ia. 

We have a baby 20 months old who was 
raised on Mellin’s Food; she was so delicate 
that no one thought she could live; Mellin’s 
Food saved her. Mrs. A. J. WESTLAND, 

Wilmington, Del. 

I have been using your Mellin’s Food for 
my boy, nearly two years old, for the last 
month or so, and it has improved him won- 
derfully; he is just recovering from a severe 
illness and could not digest milk at all before 
using the Food. Mrs. Wa. J. QUINN, 


SEND for our book, *“*The Care and 
Feeding of Infants,’ mailed 
Free to any address. 


Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass, 








Buy Your Paints Direct. 
Fz Save 40%. 


We are manufacturers and sell 
direct to Corporations and 
Property Owners, in bulk,thus 
Saving cost of package, also job- 
bers’ and agents’ commissions. 
J We give references from those 

Y who have used our Paints for 
A years, including corporations and 
ep property owners in every section 
of the U.S. They are used extensively by railroads, and 
elevated railroads in New York, Brooklyn and Chicago. 
Also by U. S. Government, and corporations in general, for 
the painting of their plants. They are the Recognized 
Standard for Quality. Satisfaction guaranteed. They 
are specified by ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS. Sold, any 
quantity, from 1 gal. upward. Write for samples and 
prices. National Paint Works, Williamsport, Pa. 

















CHEAP W ” PROOF Not affected 
STRONG ATE » by gases. 
No Rust nor Rattle. Applied by Patent method. 
A Durable Substitute for Plaster on walls. 
Water Proof Sheathing of same ma 
best and cheapest inthe market. Write forsamples, Xc. 


The FAY MANILLA ROOFING CO., CAMDEN,N.J. 





CANNOT SEE HOW YOU BO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


Buys our 2 drawer walout or oak Im- 
A * proved High Arm Singer sewing machine 
“ed finely tinished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 
Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
4 der Shuttle, Self-Setting Needle and a complete 
set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 
80 Day’s Trial. No money required in advance. 
75,000 now in use, World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 
Cat This Out and send wy | for machine or large free 

43 catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair. 


F 
OXFORD MFG. CO, 342 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO,ILL, 










—. and Harness Kit 
fa) for home use. Great eae 
Arti- 


HANDY COBBLER COMPLETESHOE 













&Y and money saver. 
T] cles separate cost 86. Price 
i oh 26 articles, boxed, 20 Ibs. ,@3, 

} '«) No. 2 without extra har- 
77 |2 | ness tools, 22 articles, 17 
VY f , lbs., 82. Catalogue free. 
fray | Agents wanted. _In order 
‘2|\c?| give R. R. or Exp. sta- 
33 fr) tion and name this paper. 


:} KUHN & CO., Moline, Il 


























‘ se " 
Cut this adout “< 
and send to us and we . < 
will send you by express ©. 0. D. c ; Ce id Fil 
Subject to Examination, this {4K nuine So! e 
Full Engraved, Patent Screw a | and Bezel, Dust Ros iq Fi Hed. 
Guaranteed, Full Jeweled and Adjusted Watch. pra ee find it equal te 
watches sold everywhere at $25.00, far better than ever advertised before and 
the grandest bargain you ever saw or heard of, Boa Agent $5.90 
AND EXPRESS CHARGES, otherwise PAY ‘HING! Address, Bears, 
Roebuck & Co., Chicago, Ill. or Minmeapolis, Minn. “Big P 
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ANIMAL AILMENES. 


Toothache in Horses.—D. B. Massey, Hill Co., 
Texas: Your horse may have toothache. A horse 
was brought to a veterinary surgeon for influenza. 
The head was held low, the eyes watered, saliva 
run from the mouth, soiling the lip and chin, 
The animal was dull and without appetite, looked 
rough and miserable, and showed evident suffer- 
ing. On examining the mouth a decayed tooth 
was found, which was tender and painful. It was 
removed, and soon after the whole expression of 
the face changed and the horse ate the soft food 
given with avidity. Toothache is looked upon as 
a trifling matter in man, and it has been doubted 
that animals suffered from it, but it unfits all who 
suffer with it for a cheerful performance of duty. 





Bruised Knees of Horse.—Dolberte Zorte, Que- 
bec, Can., states that in December, while driving 
his horse over rough ice, he fell upon both knees, 
cutting and bruising them. Though now healed, 
the skin is thick, rough, and swollen. Apply 
every evening ointment made by rubbing a dram 
of iodin in two ounces of lard. Cover the knees 
with soft leather, like a knee boot. Two or three 
times a week the knees should be thoroughly 
washed with castile soap and water, as hot as the 
hand can bear. After each washing dress with 
linseed oil. 

Heaving Pains in Ewes.—Philip Suttiffe, Pike 
Co., Mo., has suffered from loss of ewes after lamb- 
ing from heaving or after-pains. Shelter the ewes 
and give a teaspoonful of laudanum in gruel three 
or four times a day. A good plan is to separate 
the heavy ewes and shelter in warm, partly cov- 
ered yards; or, as far as may be, in low sheds or 
barns. No rye should be given to pregnant ewes, 
for fear of abortion. Ground and whole oats with 
hay are best for such sheep. 





Sore Mouth in Lambs.—Jefferson Thompson, 
Madison Co., Texas: For young lambs that have 
sore mouths, remove the ewes and lambs to a 
clean, dry yard, and feed only clean hay. and 
ground oats, with linseed meal. Swab the mouth, 
or use a syringe, with a solution of ferric alum, a 
dram toa pint of water. There is probably some 
poisonous weed in the hay, or eruptions on the 
teats of the ewes. If so, apply the same wash to 
the ewe’s teats after cleansing them. 





Garget or Caked Bag.—M. T. Fox, Grant Co., 
Ind.: When in a newly-calved cow the udder 
becomes hot, tender and painful, and the flow of 
milk is more or less reduced, apply hot fomenta- 
tions, and let a broad bandage, having holes for 
the teats, be brought up over the back and pinned 
snug, to perfectly support the inflamed udder. 
Before being applied, a gentle rubbing downward 
with the hand with hot lard, two or three times a 
day, and gently emptying the udder of all the milk, 
then firmly supporting the udder with the broad 
bandage, will speedily relieve the severest cases. 
Half a pound of epsom salts given at once will 
prove of great service. 





Dyspepsia in Calves,—Carlton Fifer, Albemarle 
Co., Va., has Jersey calves troubled with indiges- 
tion, and asks for the proper treatment. The 
cause of dyspepsia is generally found in irregular 
feeding, and also from bad or inferior food. Gulp- 
ing the milk when the stomach is acid causes the 
easein to solidify in indigestible masses. From two 
te four ounces of Glauber salts, a dram of sodium 
bicarbonate or baking soda dissolved in half a pint 
ef caraway tea every second day will soon remove 
the trouble, when in addition there is a change of 
feed to ground oats and flaxseed meal mixed with 
bran and whole oats, and given dry so that masti- 
cation may be thorough. One such feed at mid- 
day, and milk to be slowly taken morning and 
evening. 





Defects in Horses. --Stephen Patrick, Jewell Co., 
Kansas, would like to learn the defects, diseases, 
and faults that would be liable to cheapen the 
prices of young colts at auction sales. Horses 
having a loose, weak neck, or 2 ewe neck, are 
wnpleasant under the saddle; they may be high- 
headed, but are bad mouthed, and liable to stum- 
ble because under the saddle they do not see the 
ground, and unless ridden with standing martin- 
gale they are dangerous, as their heads are liable 
to do the rider injury in the headandface. Besides 








they are difficult to guide with bit and rein. 
Horses with twisted forelegs hit the inner fetlock 
or knee, or both, causing swelling and lameness. 
Capped hocks, though not liable to cause lameness, 
offend the eye of the purchaser. Defective eyes 
are unsightly and liable to result in blindness. A 
glass-eyed horse is unsightly, and the vision of 
such eyes is liable to impairment. Toes sharply 
inturned, or everted, look bad and impair the 
freedom of movement and of gait. Corns, unless 
curable, are regarded as defects. String halt is 
another unsightly defect that depreciates the 
value of any horse as it increases. All bony en- 
largements of legs or joints are specially objec- 
tionable, as extremely liable to become worse. 
Founder, however slight, is liable to increase the 
lameness. Chronic coughs greatly impair the 
value. Giddiness, in any degree, is liable to 
prove dangerous. Navicular disease is incurable. 
An unnerved horse is unreliable. Roaring is a 
defect in respiration that no horseman will toler- 
ate. Enlargements of tendons or bursae, are ob- 
jectionable, though not producing lameness. 
Swellings or enlargements of the legs are defects 
or unsoundness. Vices, such as nervousness, rear- 
ing, biting, striking, kicking, restiveness, pulling 
at the halter, running away, shying, crib biting, 
refusing to be groomed or shod, are dangerous or 
disagreeable, and should always decidedly reduce 
the value of horses. To insure desirable perfec- 
tions in all animals, the sires and dams should be 
as near perfection as possible. These cannot be 
too good as to health, soundness, stamina, gait, 
color, quality, size and action. 





Bad Appetite of Brood Sow.—C. D. Carter, 
Niagara Co., N. Y., has a valuable Chester White 
sow, with a litter of pigs four weeks old, which has 
a bad appetite. Feed the pigs and wean them. 
Change the feed of the sow, and give but little 
at a time, and remove all food left. A tablespoon- 
ful of spiced syrup of rhubarb once or twice in 
gruel will be of immediate service. Hogs should 
have a mixture of wood ashes, salt, and charcoal, 
or the slack of soft coal from which to eat, to 
remove acidity of the stomach, to which they are 
very subject. 





Roaring in Horses.—Charles Conklin, Rutland 
Co., Vt., has been told that his horse has bellons. 
He would like to know what this disease is. It is 
a name given to roaring by English Yorkshire 
horsemen. But as roaring may be dependent 
upon an abnormal Jarynx, in which case it affects 
the foal; upon bony tumors, polypus, fractures of 
the larynx, thickening of the lining membranes, 
it can be cured only by inserting a tube into the 
windpipe, for which a veterinary surgeon should 
be consulted. 





Aconitin in Excess Hypodermically. — S. A. 
Jones, Fauquier Co., Va.: The experiments made 
at the Army Veterinary School, Aldershot, give 
the following results: A solution of one grain of 
aconitin in an ounce of water, of which ten drops 
were injected hypodermically in the fore part of 
the chest of a healthy horse, with a pulse 38 ina 
minute and 10 respirations, and temperature 
1002° F.. produced biting and licking the point of 
injection in seven minutes; in 11 minutes inces- 
sant pawing; in 15 minutes pulse 48, respiration 
normal; in 18 minutes shaking of head and yawn- 


ing, in 24 minutes walking around the box or 
pawing, ears laid back, rubbing hip against 


manger; in 48 minutes rubbing hip, pawing, lick- 
ing the puncture, yawning and sneezing; 52 
minutes pulse 40, temperature 100),°; 92 minutes 
becoming quiet; 102 minutes quiet, and feeding 
heartily five minutes after. This shows the dan- 
ger in giving extremely poisonous alkaloids or 
other concentrated medicines. 





Fever in Domestic Animals.—Stephen Patrick, 
Jewell Co., Kansas, breeds purebred stock which 
he sells at auction when young, and wishes to 
know how to treat fever, as it is quite common. 
This is adisturbed condition of the system either 
from indigestion, exposure to cold and wet, 
draught of air when warm, or injury, overfeeding, 
or improper food and bad water. In the human 
subject the indications are to remove the cause, 
giving a mild laxative to remove offending or indi- 
gcatible matters from the system, unlock the skin 
and kidneys, and promote recovery by a hot foot- 
bath and hot lemonade or drinks, and to put 
the patient to bed, in a warm, airy room with 
suitable clothing; though we cannot put animals 











to bed, yet we can do this relatively by ap- 
proaching as near as may be to this essentially 
important means of speedy restoration to health, 
Put them in a warm, airy box-stall, give from 
three to four drams of sulfate of soda, a dram of 
saltpeter in a pint of warm flaxseed tea; give a 
good grooming, sponge the eyes, nose, mouth and 
feet with quite warm soda and water, a handful of 
baking soda to two quarts of water, rub dry, blan- 
ket warm, and give a plentiful bed of clean, dry 
straw. Feed nicely-mixed bran mashes in smal] 
quantities, well salted,so as to induce thirst, to 
induce the young animal to drink freely of fiax. 
seed and anise seed tea to keep the skin, kidneys 
and bowels free. This will, in the great majority 
of simple fevers, speedily restore the feverish 
animal to its usual health. 





Piles in Pigs.—Jacob Seaver, Quebec, Canada, 
wishes to hear of a cure for a boar that has piles. 
This common affection of pigs is vey unsightly, 
though not necessarily fatal, in pigs that haye 
been allowed to become constipated. When it is 
of late date, of moderate size and natural pinkish 
color, reduction may be immediately made by 
washing the part with warm water, rubbing dry, 
smearing with olive oil, and with both thumbs 
and fingers surrounding the protruded part, by 
gently kneading with pressure and perseverance 
the tumor may be pushed within the body by 
placing one finger in the center which yields first 
till the pile disappears. Of course the pig must be 
secured by each hind leg and the hinder parts 
raised so as to secure the animal on the back, by 
which means perfect control is secured. A mild 
physic cf half a pint of linseed oil to free the bow- 
els may be a necessary preliminary, so as to 
operate on an empty bowel, after which half an 
ounce of laudanum in half a pint of gruel should 
be given to restrain the bowels, and to prevent 
straining. A cold compress may be necessary to 
prevent protrusion. A veterinarian should do the 
operation as it is difficult to perform. 





Irritable Bladder of Horse.—Philomore Foster, 
Hamilton Co., Kansas, has a fine driving horse 
that has a frequent desire to pass water. Cleanse 
the sheath by means of carbolic acid and warm 
water, and give freely of linseed tea, clean oats 
and hay, a handful of whole flaxseed in a small 
bran mash once daily, in which a teaspoonful of 
saltpeter is dissolved. If the bowels are consti- 
pated give half a pintof linseed oil. If these meth- 
ods of treatment do not give prompt relief, call a 
veterinarian, as there should be a diagnosis, upon 
which a reasonable treatment can be founded. 
The notion prevails that every disease has a rem- 
edy. Were this the case, the practice of medicine, 
human and animal, would be greatly simplified. 
But, unfortunately, this is not the case, as there 
are but few specifics, most remedies being aids to 
recovery, not cures. 





Warts on Teats.— Fred B. Pickering, Saratoga 
Co., N. ¥., has a young heifer that has warts on 
her teats, which are spreading. He desires a rem- 
edy. The heifershould have half a pint of linseed 
oil once or twice a week. The warts may be 
removed by sharp scissors, or tied off with silk 
when small at the root. When cut off, the appli- 
eation of tincture of iodin will stop the bleeding 
and destroy the wart. Cows should be milked 
with dry, clean hands. Sometimes indigestion 
will produce warts, but generally, when on the 
teats, irritation or wet milking, by drawing milk 
in the hands before milking in cold weather is a 
frequent cause. The teats should be washed with 
earbolic soap when there is the least irritation. 


Calves sucking warty -teated cows are apt to 
become warty about the lips and mouth. 

Scours in Calves.—J. S. Johnson, Beaver Co., 
Pa., sends us the following cure for scours in 


calves: Break up half a dozen corn cobs and 
boil them in a quart of water for half an hour, 
adding water to make the quart when poured off. 
Add a pint of the decoction to the milk morning 
and evening until cured. In mild cases, one dose 
daily relieves in a day or two, and the severest 
-ases recover in from two to six days. 





Bloody Urine in Cows.--Neil McDonald, Canada: 
Bloody water is often the result of injuries —blows 
on the loins, falls, slipping, leaping upon eaek 
other—or from bad food, congestion or ulceration 
of the kidneys, gravel, or blood disease. The 
treatment should be to first remove the causes, 
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ANIMAL ALLMENYS. 


qhen ascerti ained. If very profuse, apply cold 
water to the loins, and give small doses of sugar of 
jead and opium, ten to fifteen grains of each, 
every night and morning, rubbed up with thick 
gruel; OF sulfate of iron in teaspoonful doses in 
palf a pail of water or thin slop. Feed ground 
eats and bran dry, if there is diarrhoea present. 
Thin animals affected with red water should have 
generous, digestible diet, clean, airy box stalls, 
and warm litter and a continuous blanketing. 








Chronic Torpidity of Bowels of Animals. — 
Oliver Stephens, Erie Co., Pa., has a horse that is 
habitually costive. Aloes, oil, calomel, and many 
other strong drugs have been given, to but little 
purpose. Salicylate of physostigmine, dissolved 
in warm water and used liypodermically, has been 
found to relieve the obstinate cases of spasmodic 
constipation. This treatment presupposes the 
consultation of the veterinarian in person, who 
ean thus carefully examine the case. | 





Early Removal of Afterbirth.—D. F. Van Ness 
Coffee Co., Kansas, has had large experience in 
removing the retained afterbirth of cows at twelve 
hours after calving. If a warm slop of bran does 
not secure the desired object soon after calving, it 
should be removed with the hand. A pint of lin- 
seed oil or lard, in which a dram of pure carbolic 
acid is thoroughly mixed, should be applied to a 
elean washed and dried hand and arm. All mem- 
branes and blood clots should be removed at the 
same time. 


—__—_—__—__~»-@- - 


From a Thirty Years Subscriber. — Now that 
the crops have been harvested and stored, I take 
pleasure in looking over the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST, Which I have read constantly for over 
thirty years, and which I consider the best agri- 
cultural paper published. 





W.H. BARTLETT, Wilkins Co., Minn. 





HORSE OWNERS, TRY 


GOMBAULT’S 


CAUSTIC 
BALSAM 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND POSITIVE CURE. 


The Safest, Best BLISTER 
ever used. Takes the place of all liniments for mild or se- 
vere action. Removes all Bunches or Blemishes from 
Bersee & Cattle. SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY 
OR FIRING. Jmpossible to produce scar or blemish. 
Every bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction. Price, 
$1.50 per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by express, 
charges paid, with full -—ennaes for its use. Send for 
descriptive circulars. Addre 
THE LAWRENCE-WILL ‘TAMS CO., Cleveland, Ohio, 
eesti 











MR. PLATT OF HAZLETON greets you: 

Referring to the article on Colic Remedies in March 
AGRICULTURIST, page 181, we beg to say, professionally, 
the receipts have merit in ‘the treatment of the dread dis- 
ease, but a great trouble lies in the fact that a single dose 
willnot cure in many cases. You are not safe without, 
say, (4)four doses, the cost of which will be $1.20. Why 
not then order of us a bottle of our 


# BREAKER COLIC CURE # 


containing four great big doses, which has been used suc” 
cessfully for more than 20 years. Price $1.00 per bottle, 
express prepaid to any express office in the U. S. And don’t 





ferget good Breaker Powder (see March number). It will 


please you. Very truly, 
Breaker Remedies Co. 


NP, PLATT, Gen'l Agt. “'SASLETON Pal 
HATCH CHICKENS BY STEAM 


TH THE IMPROVED 


XCELSION INCUBATOR. 


Thousands in Suce 











larger percentage of 
fertile eggs.at less cost, 
than any other Incubator, 
Send fe. a La Catalog. 


GEO. H.STAH 

















0. K. FEED Poultry. Send for Catalogue. 


_  & A. BARTLETT, Worcester, Mass. 


WOR 


rs Free, 
» Pat. & Sole Mie ‘Quincy, {Il. 
Is a Meat and Bone Ration for | 





FOR ALL. a month salary and ex- 
penses paid. T you wantemploymeant write 
at once to P. 0. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


Barren Mares 


Made to breed paguiy by the use 
of our improved Impregnator. No 
skill necessary to use it. Every in- 
strument fully guaranteed. The 


Perfect Impregnator 


is simple, scientific, safe and certain. 
We have hundreds of testimonials : 
from the United States, Europe and 
Australia. Sent, with f ull directions, 
on receipt of price, five dollars. 
SPECIALTY MFG. CO., 131 Main Street, 
CARROL LTON, MO 
Refer to Commercial Bank, 8t. Louis; Mid- 
land Bank, Kansas City, and to all banks in 
Carrollton. 
A Book “ About a Mares” sent free. 
DEO Se Ss & 











Is the Best and most 
rofitable FOOD for 
attle and Sheep. Re- 

ports from the princi- 

pal a Ex- 
periment Stations 
show thegreat valueof 

Cotton Seed Meal for 

feeding. The farmer 
gets back the cost of 

fhe meal in the in- 
creased value of ma- 


Seed 
Meal on im... fertilizing 


It is of special value fi feeding milch cows. 
MORE MILK, 
It makes { RICHER CREAM 
FIRMER BUTTER. 

For sale by all dealersin feed. Pamphlets showing 
how to feed, the advantages to be gained, &c., 
mailed free on application to 
The American Cotton Oil Co., 29 Broadway, N.Y. 

Or J. E. Soper & Co., Boston, Mass. 


PRIME—— 


Cotton 





HAVE YOU FIVE 
OR MORE COWS? 











If soa “ Baby” Cream Separator will earn its cost for you 
every year. Why continue an inferior system another 
year at sogreataloss? Dairying is now the only profitable 
feature of Agriculture. Properly conducted it always pays 
well, and must pay you. You need a Separator, and you 
need the BEST,—the ‘* Baby.” All styles and capacities, 
Prices, $100. upward. Send for new 1894 Catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR C0., 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
74 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





pug NEGRETTI MERINOS. To be sold, the 
old established Flock, imported from Spain in 1750 by 
His Majesty George III. and since his death bred pure by 
Mr. Sturgeon and his sons at Grays, Essex, England. The 
entire Flock is now offered for sale in one lot, and if not 
sold previously will be offered by Auction in September, 
1894, when oe of will be given to secure a strain of 
purest blood from which the best Flocks in Australia and 
other Colonies are descended. 
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Ro 


+ that it is positively self-regulating 
and will hatch fully SO per cent. 
of fertile eggs, or it can be returned 
and money refunded. Reason- 
able in price. Self-Regulating 
BROODERS. Send 4 cents for catalogue. 


H. M. SHEER & BRO., Quincy, III. 


HENS 


Homestead Poultry Yards, 


Ww. 


Peerv 









Barred and White Plymouth Rocks, 
Silver and White Wyandottes. Best 
prize stock. Eggs and Fowls. Cata- 
ogue of America’s Great Poultry 
Farm free. A. C. HAWKINS, 
Box 2, Lancaster, Mass. 





. Craft, Prop’r. Breeder of W. & B. Rose Comb Leg- 
m2. Indian Games, L. Brahmas, B. P. Rocks, W. Wyan- 
dottes, Golden Polish, Anconas, G. P. P.’and Black 
Hamburgs, eggs #1 per setting of 15 except . Games which 
will be 81.50 per 15 or 4 settings on one order for $5.00. 

S. CRAFT, King street, P. O. Box 91, Port Chester, N. Y. 





15 I. Game Eggs 8% .00; R. Caps, Buff ke horns 
e) & W. P. Rocks $1.50; B. Minorcas, B. P. Rocks, S. C. 
WwW. Cetmerna and G. Wyandotts #1; 9 B. Turkey E. $2; ll P. 
Duck E. gl. Circulars free. A. LEIDA, Delaware, N. J. 


‘KEEPER SEND FOR 


Sample copy of 
CLEANINCS IN BEE CULTURE. 


A Handsomely II [Bactrated BEE SU PPLI ES 


vine —. of 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, oO. 











table crops. Thous- 
stise use, Send 6 cts. for 
mee 








~ SPRAY PUMPS 


D KNAPSACK SPRAYERS. 
ss Bucket and Barrel fF MPS. 
ft) Deming, Rerdeaax, & ermo- 

al jog Spray Nozzles. Largest vari- 
y. Best World's Fair Awards. 
ThE DEMING 3 £0., ; SALEM, OH OHIO 


Western agts, enion & " ell 
Send for get hae. 


UMPS 


Our PUR Kna 

Double Empire, — 
tion, and Little tem.lead alt 

= BE ST best is always cheapest, 
and ite B Brass working parts, 
ARE THE T. Automatic  stirrers. 
Vermorel nozzles and ie B ES Remember the Garfield is 
the — knapsack that is concaved to fit the back Write for spe- 
cial prle ce-list and book of instructions. We can save you money. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 100 Bristol Ave., LOCKPORT, N.Y. 
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Green Bone Cutter. 


Awarded Gold Medal at World’s 
Fair. Warranted to increase egg pro- 
duction. It’s cheap, durable, warranted: 
Circular for stamp. 


WEBSTER & HANNUM, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS! 


STOCK BREEDERS, GARDENERS, 

FLORISTS FRUIT GROWERS, 
Andall others interested in Rural Life. We supply 
any book published on the above subjects. CATA- 
LOGUE of 600 standard works Sent Free. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., New York. 


GRIND 3 








YOUR OWN 
Bone, Meal, 
ranee She lls, 


in the 
¥ Wilson's ‘s 
oo Patent), | 
cent. more ma 
Also POW! "ER MILLS and 
LLS. Circularsand testimonials 
ON BROS. Easton, Pa. 


Graham pony: Core 


AND MILL“ 


Poultry. 
[TFEED MI 
sent on application. WILLS 








DEL. WATER wt PA., Breeder of 
B. Minorca, W. W yandotts, Buff, W. B. P. Rocks, Buff, 
Bl. W. and Brown Leghorns, Lt. Ao, & 8S. S. Ham- 
burg Chicks to sell. Eggs $1, 13. Buffs #3, 13. Circulars free. 


J. T. WALLACE, 





LACK LANGSHANS—Egegs,. K. and S., $1.50 
per 13. 2 pens Chinese, $2and #3. Chinese cocks for 
M, a OLNEY, Ccleman’s Falls, Va. 


CAPON 


sale. 





Tools, $2.50 set, postpaid. 25 page book free 
for stamp. G. P. PILLING & SON, 115 
South llth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Glimpses of the Midwinter Exposition. 


The genial California sun smiled upon the open- 
ing of the Midwinter Exposition at Golden Gate 
Park, San Francisco, on the morning of my visit, 
February 27, 18%. It might well smile lovingly 
upon the results of the ambitious effort of this 
energetic people. One hundred and sixty acres of 
sand dunes not only made to blossom like the 
rose in a few months, but planted with beautiful 
trees and shrubbery, laid out with four miles of 
railroads and cemented walks, not counting the 
bicycle tracks, furnished with a most complete 
system of sewerage two miles long constructed on 
the most modern, scientific principles, and with 
almost enough buildings to make it aspire to those 
doubtful privileges of a city—a mayor and alder- 
men. Only the residents of this City of Hills who 
ean remember the appearance of these acres of 
shifting sand dunes prior to last August can ap- 
preciate the work that has been done. 

It is hardly legitimate to call this fair a mid- 
winter exposition merely because it opened in 
January, when it will doubtless extend away into 
next summer. Indeed, the name fails in signifi- 
eance here. The display in the Horticultural 
Building is certainly not calculated to impress one 
with any idea of winter, although, as yet, far from 
giving more than the merest promise of the future. 
In the Southern California Building, which arelhi- 
tecturally is modeled after the old missions, Los 
Angeles, San Diego, Ventura, San Bernardino and 
Riverside have their fruit exhibit. 
Oranges, lemons, limes and raisins are, of course, 
at present the principal features. There is a grand 
tower of oranges many feet high. If a mischievous 
small boy should manage to tear away one of the 
foundations,which are at best rolling stones, great 
would be the fall thereof. The fruit exhibits, too, 
will be increased in beauty and variety later on. 

int it is not around these buildings, nor yet 
around those of Northern and Central California, 
nor the separate and very pretty buildings of 
Alameda, Humboldt, Santa Clara and a few other 
of the more ambitious counties that the interest 
centers, for to show a Californian fine fruits, min- 
eral specimens, and like products of his own coun- 
try, is like carrying coals to Newcastle. California 
products can never be shown so large, or in such 
quantities, or in such varieties, as to astonish a 
native who drinks in an appreciation of and be- 
lief in his State with each ray of its intoxicating 
sunshine and each breath of its invigorating air, 
and, as yet, few Eastern people have found their 
way here. 

The side shows and concessions, although suffi- 
ciently numerous and fascinating, do not attract 
the hoped-for crowds. There is just one place 
which is thronged day and night, and that is the 
"49 mining camp. The adventurers that make up 
this camp look for all the world like materialized 
characters from Bret Harte. The old Hangtown 
and Angels camp stage, dusty, disreputable and 
weary as when it made its last run down the 
grade, conveys passengers from the gate to the 
camp. It is drawn by four frowsy, tough little 
broncos. Surely Yuba Bill never drove such spec- 
imens of horse flesh. On the day of the opening 
of the fair, when this coach and a number of its 
contemporaries, among them the one in which 
Horace Greeley crossed the plains, joined in the 
procession, picks, shovels, cradles, grub and 
blankets protruded from the boots and clung to 
every strap and hook. Seasoned miners and gen- 
tlemen of fortune crowded it inside and out. On 
top one of the latter, with a banjo, struck up the 
ditty, “The days of old, the days of gold, and the 
days of °49."". This gave a foretaste of what the 
atmosphere of the ’49 camp would be, and I am as- 
sured that it is the only part of the fair that 
makes, or promises to make, money, but every 
grand project has its crop of pessimists to predict 
failure. I am sure that the fair did not seem to 
lack patronage either on Washington’s birthday 
or on that other day when a daily paper did its 
best to “ make or break” it by turning loose within 
its precinets over thirty thousand school children 
with free passes to every side show and conces- 
Having survived that attack, I predict 
snuecess, 

But to return to the camp which every one does 
who goes once. There are seventeen buildings 
of various kinds. Some of the veritable miners’ 


counties 


sion. 


cabins of ’49, among them those of Mackey and 
Senator Perkins, are located in spots that have 
been made, as far as possible, perfect fac similes 
of their original locations. 


The oldest miners 


! 





living are to be found here, among them one 
Israel Evans and another ancient Mormon who 
were among the very first gold diggers. ‘“ Papa 
Peakes’ Beanery” furnishes very much such 
rations as might have been served in the old days, 
The dining room of a“ palace hotel” is papered 
with old newspapers. The dance and concert halls, 
and even the faro bank, lend an air of reality, al- 
though the latter lacks the additional attraction 
of a Jack Hamlin. 
PALMETTA MONTCLAIR, Oakland, Cal. 
an —-- 
Food Preservatives.—J. Floyd, Oneida Co., N. 
Y.: The methods employed from the earliest 
times to preserve foods so as to retain their natu- 
ral excellences have met with varying success. 
In France and Germany, in England and America, 
the last fifty years have shown a marvelous de- 
velopment of inventive genius on this line, till 
now the art of successfully preserving milk and 
meats of all kinds, with the soups and extracts 
from them, seems to be complete. And so it is 
with all fruits and vegetables. Some years ago 
the Patent Office at Washington had recorded for 
preserving foods, forty-seven processes. Ten of 
these were by fumigation, burning sulphur, niter, 
chlorid of lime, charcoal, borax and sugar in a 
variety of combinations. Six were a combination 
of such antisepties as salt, smoke, pyroligneous 
acid, salicylic acid, bisulfite of calcium, and bi- 
borate of sodium, dissolved in glycerin and 
syrup. Others were by facilities for applying 
heat with dessication and the exclusion of air. 
Many of these might preserve from decay, but 
might also destroy the excellence of the goods 
preserved. For example, a ten per cent. sugar 
and salt mixture with one per cent. of salicylic 
acid, kept everything from decay, but made it 
worthless for food. 








CURES OTHERS 


A prominent clergyman of Mississippi re- 
commend ‘“*Golden Medical Discovery” to 
suffering humanity everywhere. The ‘Dis- 
covery” builds up the ——_ and solid 
flesh when reduced below a healthy standard. 


DYSPEPSIA AND GENERAL DEBILITY. 


Rev. A. H. MEvs, of Friar’s Point, Coahoma 
a Co., Mississippi, writes: 
“ Having suffered for a 
number of years with 
dyspepsia, torpid liver 
and general debility, 
and having tried sever- 
al physicians with little 
or no benefit, I resolv- 
ed, as a last resort, to 
consult your specialists 
at the World’s Dispen- 
sary. Being advised by 
them to use Dr. Pierce's 
Golden Medical Dis- 
covery, I did so, and 
after en] several bot- 
Ze tles, I fee mo gy 4 re- 
HM stored to health. Now, 
Rev. A.H. MEVS. | take great pleasure 
in recommending your medicines to suffering 
humanity everywhere.” 
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& Box Combin- 
ed, Runs 8 days, 
keepsperfect tims 
& furnish const- 
antly all the most 
charming & pop- 
ular tunes. Plays 
anything from a 
simple song to a 
difficult waltz or 
operaticselection. 
To introduce it, 
one in every co- 
unty ortownfurn- 
ished reliable per- 
sons (either sex) 
who will promise 
to show it. Send 
once to 


Box 2252. 


ACENTS COIND 


Money selling Beveridge’s Au- 
tomatic Cooker, Latest and 
best cooking utensil ever invent- 
ed. Sells at sight. One Agent 
sold over 1700 in one town. 
One sample Cooker free to 
good agents. Advertising matter 
furnished. For full particulars ad- 


dress W.E. BEVERIDGE,: 
Sxirimone. Ma. 
|. eerie 
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LTHOUGH the railroad dis- 
aster stopped him it didn’t 
stop his watch, for the watch 





case was a Fahys Monarch (14 
Karat) Gold Filled Watch Case, 
These cases are as strong, 






handsome, and as durable as solid 

gold and at § the cost. Guaranteed 

to wear twenty-one years. Your 

jeweller keeps 

them. Look p | il 
for this name / 

and trade- at ly S 

mark. Send for free 

pamphlet, ‘‘From A 

to Z of a Watch 

Case.” 


Trade Mark 
Joseph Fahys & Co., 41 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 





Summer Printed Silks. 


Our “Standard Twill” Silk is 
ready for Spring and Summer, in the 
new designs for 1894. 
| Itisthesame cloth, made by the 
| Same manufacturer as last year. We 
expect even greater success for it 
now. 

There are some printed silks that 
cost more and many that cost less; 
but we consider our “Standard 
Twill” Silk, at $1.00 per yard, the 
best all-round Summer Dress Fabric. 





Samples sent on request. 


James McCreery & Co. 


BROADWAY and 1ith ST., 
New York. 








to see and EXAMINE this HARNESS!! 
C.O.D. No Money in Advance. g 





COSTS YOU NOTHING 
J | 






$ Cur rms Ap Ovt and send to us and 
we will send the harness to you 

sress C. O. D, Subject to F amination. 
u f found Perrectiy satisfa otery pay 
the agent $5, 3G and express charges, otherwise Pay Nothing. 
It is a regular $15.00 Single Harness, Oak Stock, Gawvrne Nickel TRIMMED, 
Patent Leather Blinds, Heavy Breast Collar and Breechingp Doubled and 
Gtitehed 11¢ Traces. Everything BEST an¢ WARRANTED. Orden TO-DAY. 
Address, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, Ils., or Minneapolis, Minn 

Bio Booey anv Hanness Catavoous Puen 


Mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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PHOSPHATE rorartors. 


- Sold to farmers direct. No Agents. 
Y K CHEMICAL WORKS, York, Pa. 


$2 





FOR CORN AND 








1 ir 
AGENTS MAKE $5 a Day,onscasiecsiisiscun stool 


in ahonse. Sample postage paid 5 cts.Forshee & Co.Cine 
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Seasonable Queries. 
—_- 
Black Knot.—L. L. H., Vineennes, Ind.: The 


plack knot (Plowrightia morbosa) is not caused by 
in character, and the 
spores or seeds of the growth are carried on the 


an insect. It is a fungus 


wind. The only remedy is prompt excision of all 
limbs showing its presence and burning them up. 
If thrown on the ground, the spores will ripen and 
spread as if they were left on the tree. 

Gladiolus in Succession, L. Seott, Fairfield 
Co.. Conn.: Plant a part of your stock with the 
first work you do in the garden, and again at in- 
tervals of the first of July. Al- 
ways save the bulblets of the best varieties; plant 
these in the same manner as peas, and nearly all 
Take up the corms in 


two weeks until 


will bloom the seeond year. 
the fall, about three weeks after they have ftlow- 
ered. It is a mistake to let them get too ripe; it 
eauses the skin to fall off, when it should remain 
firmly around the bulb to protect the germ. Do not 
plant two years in succession in the same place. 
Kaolin, or White Clay.--Geo. W. Fowler, Talbot 
Co., Md.: The soft, yellowish-white substance you 
sent is kind of 
porcelain, or fine pottery, and other purposes. It 


kaolin, a elay used for making 


free from lime, but the specimen you 
send lime, 


probably deposited from water flowing from some 


is usually 


contains considerable carbonate of 


limestone formation. Such white clays are abun- 


dant in many of the Southern and Western States, 


consequently not of any special value, except 


when very pure and when it can be delivered at 


the works where needed for use¢ 

Peach Culture.—?l. S. Ferris, Putnam Co., N. Y., 
writes us: * My peach trees, set out four years ago, 
bore no peaches last year, and do not 
They well 
borers kept out and fertilized liberally with stable 
manure. Ought I them back? If 


much?” The probably had too much 


promise 


well this year. have been cultivated, 


to eut so, how 
trees have 
nitrogen, and not enough potash and phosphoric 
Stable 


manure is not a fully balanced fertilizer for peach 


acid, especially do they need potash. 


trees; it gives too much nitrogen for the potash 


and phosphoric acid it contains. Give them a 


liberal dressing of potash; hard-wood ashes are 


good; muriate of potash will answer equally as 


well. Use no more stable manure, eut off half or 
two-thirds of last year’s growth, and thin out a 
little. You may get peaches another year, if you 
do not get any this season 


Mason, Allegheny 
things into consideration, we 


Pruning, Insects, &c.—F. L. 
Co., Pa.: Taking all 
think June is the best month in which to prune 
fruit trees, but it may be done at almost any time 
during the fall or If pruned in 
spring, just as the sap begins to liquify and flow 


winter months. 
rapidly, more or less of it is likely to issue from 


the wound and run down the bark, giving to the 


trees an unsightly appearance,even if it does no 
further Your poplars 
pruned now or later in the season, as there is little 
We do not 


know to what species of caterpillars you refer as 


harm. Carolina may be 


danger of sap oozing from the wound. 


infesting your poplars, or whether they eat the 
leaves or bore into the wood. Send us specimens 
We 
give the average number 


or give us some definite idea of their ravages. 
have no statistics which 
of tons of hay per acre raised in Allegheny Co., 
but it is probably not more than one ton. 
American Agricultural Implements in South 
Africa.—A trial of American harrows took place 
at Uitvlugt Plantation, Capetown, South Africa, in 
January. There were present Hon. J. Frost, Min- 
ister of Agriculture, Mr. A. Hutchins, Conservator 
of Forests, Mr. Heyward, District Forest Officer, 
and others. All present expressed their high ap- 
proval of the ** Acme” 
crusher and leveler. 


pulverizing harrow, clod 
This machine was declared 
to be fifty per cent. better than any zigzag harrow 
that the agricultural department had had at work. 
The ground was decidedly rough while there were 
a considerable number of clumps of reed roots 
about, so that the test was about as severe as any 
harrow could have been put to. It resulted, how- 
ever, so satisfactorily that the government re- 
solved to buy the * Acme.” The other harrows on 
exhibition should be used only on land that was 
fairly clean, which could hardly be claimed for 
that on whieh they were tested at Uitvlugt; the 
reed roots that had to be cut through were like 


freat boulders, and they might just as well have 
‘ been stone. 
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PAMERICANYS 


Is every woman’s friend. 
four pound packages. 





Gold Dust Washing Powder 


Ask your grocer for it. 
Price 25 cents. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, Philadelphia. 


Made only by 


Sold in 

















MANUFACTURERS OF 


HODGES STEEL HEADERS, 


other Header on the market. 


AGME HAY STACKERS, 
MODEL HAY STACKERS, 
MONARCH and ACME SWEEP RAKES, 
MAUD MULLER SPRING TOOTH RAKE, 


our latest 
money. 


Write for illustrated catalogue and new price list. 


ACME HARVESTER COMPANY, - 


which have been in the lead for the past 34 years, 
and improved with Chain Drive for 1894, making 
draft fully one horse power lighter than any 


the first successful Stackers ever built, and acknowi- 
edged by all now to be the most complete made. 


production, and the best for the least 


recommend themselves wherever 
known and too well known to need 
any further recommendation. 
our new Hand and Self Dump, 
All Stee! Rake isin every par- 
ticular an ideal rake. 


Pekin, lil. 





We want reliable women in every town ft 
sell $6.00 worth of Teas, Spices and Baking 
Powder for us, and get a set of Silver Knives 
and Forks free, or $12.00 worth, and get a set 

f China Dishes free. No money require 
uX til you deliver goods and get premiun 
,0. 


W.W. THOMAS, 48-50 E. 3d St., Cincinn 





SENSE 
BIT, 


Ap’d for. 
common 










Nickel = 


QUALITIES of other 
and will easily control the most 
vicious horse at alltimes. Itis the 


COMMON SENSE BIT 


because it can also be used as a mild bit. 


XC Sample mailed 1-99. 


combines 
the BEST 
tent bits 


200. 
RACINE MALLEABLE IRON CO., 


J. P. DAVIES, Mer. 


RACINE, WIS, 





You have been bit by Advertising Schemes 


But thousands of you have USED 
OUR knives. This is our 18th year 
in the cutlery business. You have 





75 Cent Knife, Patent 


never tried us, and don’t know - 
what a good knife is. We have a Fish Hook, and 80 


two-blade jack knife, razor steel, 
hand forged, thin edge to cuT not 
to pry with, price 75 cents, that we 
will mail you for 48 cents, for this 


page List for 48 
Cents this month. 


" - 
Yes; we know that, and hundreds 


of readers h: 


ive so written us. 


month, or five for $2.00. This knife 


7-in. 
for $1.00. 


and 
you 


60-cent steel 


shears to 
Pruning knife, 75 


cents; grafting 25 cents; budding, 


35 cents; 


hollow ground 


razor, 


$1.25; best horse tail strop, 50 ets. 


postpaid. 


MAHER & GROSH, 633 A 


Street, Toledo, O. 
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Australian Pioneers. 
_ 

On April 19th, 1770, Captain Cook in the “* En- 
deavorer”’ first sighted Victorian land, believed to 
be the present Cape Everard in Gippsland; from 
this point he sailed eastward, discovered Botany 
Bay, and country. 
The first known Europeans who trod on what is 
now Victorian soil were the supercargo and some 
of the the Sydney Cove, wrecked early in 
1797, and driven south of Cape West. 
ern Port was discovered on June 4th, 1798, by Sur- 
Bass, R. N., but it was not till 1802 that 
Lieutenant Murray Port Phillip Bay, 
und Commander Flinders who entered and exam- 
ined it. In 1808, acting under orders from the gov- 
ernor, the Surveyor New South Wales 
country, and 
itenant-Colonel Collins was 


took formal possession of the 


crew of 


ashore Howe. 


geon George 
discovered 


General of 


and party arrived and examined the 


in the same year Lie 


eland, with asmall armed force 


tout from En 
and a party of 


sen 
convicts, in order to form a settle- 
ment on the Port Phillip similar to that 
at Sydney Cove. He landed on October 7th, 
near the present site of the popular watering 
Sorrento, and left for Tasmania on January 
In his despatches he termed the coun- 
unproductive, 


shores of 


1805, 


place, 
27th, 1804. 
try “ unpromising and “ 
‘totally unfit [for settlement] in every 
view.”’ Colonel Collins’s attempt at settlement 
resulted in the country being thoroughly despised 
Sydney authorities. No attempt was made 
he had condemned it. During Col. 
first sermon was preached, the 
first marriage took place, the first white child was 
born, the first death occurred. One of Colonel 
Collins's conviets—William Buckley—escaped into 
the bush, lived with the blacks, and for twenty 
years was the only white man in Victoria. Inland 
exploration proceeded slowly, and in almost 
every instance the reports were adverse to settle- 
ment. This disparagement of the land arose from 
various causes, chief among which was that these 
pioneers were looking for grazing land. They 
knew little about the the year and 
nothing concerning the liability of the country to 
drouth, so, traversing it during the hot summer 
months, they concluded from its parched appear- 
ance that it was unfit forsettlement. The prevail- 
idea of settlement meant sheep and cattle 
raising. Afterward, in better seasons, fine pastoral 
land was found in plenty, and the “squatter,” as 
the holder of a license to oceupy crown lands for 
pastoral purposes was termed, pushed inland. The 
area licensed to each’ individual often covered 
hundred square miles and was termed “a 
the residence on it being styled a “ station.” 
D. E. MARTIN, 
Victoria, Australia 


and also 


point of 


by the 
to explore it; 
Collins’s stay the 


seasons of 


ing 


three 

run,” 
Secretary for Agriculture, 
=. 


Black Knot on Plum.—W. H. Jermyn, Eaton Co., 
Mich.: The large, dark-colored swellings on plum 
trees and generally known under the name of 
*“ black knot,” are due to the presence of a fungus 
which by some, at present unknown, way get into 
or under the bark, and in spring appears on the 
surface of swellings in the form of green, 
velvety pubescence. Later in the season these 
swellings become black, and are then called 
“black knots.” All such excrescences on plums 
and cherries should be cut off and burned as soon 
as discovered, and all the trees sprayed with a 
strong solution of sulphate iron before the 
leaves appear in spring. A thirty or forty per 
cent. solution will not be too strong to apply to 
the trees in winter. In summer while the yourg 
knots are appearing it is quite likely that the 
jordeaux mixture would check them. We would 
not advise you to plant young, healthy, plum 
trees near old ones covered with knots, unless you 
are prepared to employ fungicides freely to check 
the spread of the diseases. 


an olive 








¢ heapest Lands in the World 

considering the quick cultivation, varied produc- 
tions of high quality, and practically no time from 
the great markets of Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, 
ete., are in the famous fruit belt of Michigan, 
along tht eastern shore of Lake Michigan, A pop- 
with railroads, 
steamboat lines, telegraphs. Millions of 
to buy all fruit, tables, garden truck as fast 
as it grows,and transportation ready, quick and 
cheap enough to get it to them, 85 iy $20 per acre. 


ulated region schools, churches, 
people 


vege 


Write to B. F. Popple, G. E. Agt.,C. & W. M. R’y, 
375 B’way, New York, or West hot Land Co., 
Muskegon, Mich. Mention this paper 





A Boon to Humanity. 

A number of our great and inveterate to- 
bacco smokers and chewers have quit the use of 
the filthy weed. The talismaniec article that does 
the work is NO-TO-BAC. The reform was started 
by Aaron Gorber, confirmed slave for 
many years to the use of tobaceo. He tried the 


most 


who was a 


use of NO-TO-BAC, and to his great surprise and 
delight it cured him. Hon. C. W. Asheom, who 
had been smoking for sixty years, tried NO-TO- 
BAC and it cured him. Col. Samuel Stoutener, 
who would eat up tobacco ike a cow eats hay, 
tried this wonderful remedy, and even Samuel, 


after all his years of slavery, lost the desire. J. C. 
Cobler, Lessing Evans, Frank Dell, Geo. B. May, ¢ 

O. Skillington, Hanson Robinett, Frank Hersh- 
berger, John Shinn and others have tried 
NO-TO-BAC and in every they report, not 
only a cure of the tobacco habit but a wonderful 
improvement in their general physical and men- 
tal condition, all of which goes to show that the 
use of tobacco had been injurious to them in more 


since 


ease 


ways than one. 

All of the above gentlemen are so 
with the results that we do not hesitate to join 
them in recommending it to suffering humanity, 
as we have thoroughly investigated and are 
fied that NO-TU-BAC does the work well and is a 
boon to mankind. The cost is trifling—a dollar a 
box—and the makers, The Sterling Remedy Com- 
pany, have so much faithin NO-TO-BAC that they 
absolutely guarantee three boxes to cure any case, 
or refund money. One box in every instance in 
the above, effected a cure, with one or two excep- 
tions. NO-TO-BAC has a wonderful sale upon its 


Well pleased 


satis- 


merits alone, throughout the United States, and 
ean be secured at almost any drug store in this 


country or Canada, and it is made by The Sterling 

temedy Company, Chicago office, 45 Randolph St.; 
New York office, No. 10 Spruce St.—{From The 
Press, Everett, Pa., Dee. 15, 1893.) 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
“MAN’S OBLIGATIONS TO HIMSELF.” 


A series of Medical Lectures as delivered at 
Dr. Kahn’s Museums of Anatomy, 
LONDON, NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO. 
Addressed to Youth, Manhood and Old Age. 
“Should be read by every man suffering from debility, 
weakness, low spirits, and nervousness. Lancet. Price 


25 Cents. Bound in cloth. Address, Secretary Dr. Kahn’ $ 
Museum, N. Y. City. 





DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
WILSON'S COMMON SENSE 


EAR DRUM. 


New scientific invention, entirely dif- 
ferentin construction from ali other 
devices. Assist the deaf when all other 
devices fail,and where medical skill 
hasgiven norelief.They are safe, com- 
fortable and invisible; have no wireor 
string attachment. Write Lal pamph- 
let. ¢2~ Mention this p 

Drum in Position. WILSON EAR DRUM CO., ‘LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Fertilizers are unprofitable, 


Unless they contain sufficient Potash. 

Complete fertilizers should contain at least 6% of Potash. 

Fertilizers for Potatoes, Tobacco, Fruits and Vegetables 
should contain from 10 to 15% of Potash. Far mers should 
use fertilizers containing enough Potash or apply potash 
salts, such as Muriate of Potash, Sulphate of Potash and 
Kainit. For information and pamphlets, address 


German Kali Works, 93 Nassau St., N. Y. City. 


A positive radical cure 
at home. (Sealed) Book 
givi ing full partic ulars 

nt "FRE BK. Address 


DR. W. Ss. RICE, Box 444 Smithville, Jetferson Co.N.Y. 














AGENTS $75 4 WEEK 
tn, oe Af Om, 
using or selling PRACTICAL 
PLATING DYNAMO. Themod- 
ern method, used in all factories 
to plate new goods. Plates gold, 
silver, nickel, etc., on watches, 
jewelry, table-ware, bicycles and 
all metal goods; fine outfits for 
; different sizes; always 
y; no battery; no toy; no 
ere no limit to plating 
d; a great money maker, 


W.P. HARRISON & CO. Clerk No. 18, ‘Columbus, Chio. 


















When writing to advertisers, be sure to men- 
tion the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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i { APRIL, 


Has 
400,000 


‘The Kern County 
Land Company ___ 


Of choice land located in the fruit belt of Kern 


Acres 


County. It is all forsale on easy terms in traets 
of ten acres and upwards. 

If you would like to own a home in the Golden 
State of California, to live among vines, fruit trees 
and semi-tropical foliage of that favored State 
and if you want to know the best way to get there 


and what it costs to secure for yourself and fz imily 
a delightful California home, elegantly illustrateq 
pamphlets and descriptive cire ulars will be fur- 
nished on application. Write to the 
KERN COUNTY LAND COMPANY, 
95 Nassau St., New York City. 
vist 


See page 173, March No. American Agriculti 
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¥ READ THE FACTS about 4 
a FLORIDA in our monthly news.§ 
iy ol paper, The “Florida4 
*” Homeseeker,” 50 cents per year. Sample freed 
a Tells how to secure homes at Bl, and up, monthly 
a payments, in a beautiful, high, healthy, growing & 
a township amid 25 clear lakes, free from malaria, 
: whisky, negroes and freezing. It also tells how tof 
secure cheap and good hotel board and cheap ¥ 
7 transportation rates there. Also how to grow our # 
¥ staples, Pineapples, Lemons, Oranges and 
- Grapes. Stop paying rents, fuel, beavy clothing @ 
@ and <doctor’s bills, by going to our model com- t 
a munity. Address The Florida Deve slopme nt & 
& Co., Avon Park,De Soto Co., Florida, or 998 
2s Franklin Street, New York. j 
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California Lands. 


We have for sale some of the finest Fruit lands in Cali 
fornia, at low prices and easy terms. If you are coming 
here write for particulars, it will save you money, and 
costs nothing. 


LINDSAY & CRAIG, 


Land and Financial Agents, 
Crocker Building. San Francisco, Cal. 





VIRGINIA FARIIS.... 


* Virginia and the Carolinas Illustrated” handbook 
of the three States, giving much general information, 
with descriptions of many fine farms for sale; hand- 
somely illustrated by photogravures of the farms and 
scenery throughout the States; 5 cents. 





postpaid for 2 


SOUTHERN FARM AGENCY, 
Lynchburg, Va. 


VIRGINIA, 


ALBEMARLE COUNTY, 

The creat fruit, grain and stock-raising section of the 
State. Winters mild and short. Scenery beautiful. Health 
fine. Near the great markets. Educational advantages 
mati a. 

Land Good! Prices Cheap! 
Farms and City property for sale. 
SAM’L B. WOODS, 


CREAT FALLS, MMIONTANA. 


HAS WATER POWER next to Niagara. 
GREATEST COAL fields in the West. 
MOU NTAINS of precious and base metals. 

3°G pay-roll, enterprising peop le, healthful climate. 
SME LTERS, Refineries, Concentrators, klour-mills. 
ELECTRIC power generated by water- falls 
CENTRE of industry, Mining,Stock-growing, 
INVESTORS and Home-seekers look here. 
Write ERNEST CRUTCHER, Loans and Realty. 


CLAREMONT Land Association, sitery"Coe'Va., 


Offers 600 choice farms; 3,000 handsome tow n lots on 
James River, with terms to suit purchasers. Free circular. 





Taxes Low! 
Write to 
Charlottesville, \ 
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yur AGE FRUIT FARM, 75 ACRES. Nice house 
anne = Taxes low, $2,000. Long time. 
Cc. D. EPES, Crewe, Nottoway Co., Va 





c. WALL PAPER. 


Gilt paper 3% cts. aD. Embossed golds 10 cts. t« REE 

cts. per roll. {00 New Samples mailed F 

for8 eents postage, Good Quality. mailed FREE 
KEIM WALL PAPER CO., 176 ELM ST., CINCINNATI, 0. 


BOYS AND GIRL 


name and we will tell 
| ed. STAYNER & CO. 








who wish to make money 

— -n out of school; send 
you how. No money want- 
Providence, R. I. 





AUTOMATIC 
MACHINERY. 


Ithaca, 


‘SPRAY 


Send for cireular. 


WITH 


McGowen, 


John J. 


N. Yu 
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Catalogues Acknowledged. 


—_ 
Brattleboro, 


C. E. ALLEN, Vt. Illustrated and 
descriptive catalogue of flower, vegetable and 
field seeds. Many promising novelties and spe- 
cialties are offered. 

p. J. BERCKMANS, Augusta, Ga. Spring cata- 
logue of greenhouse and bedding plants giving 


all the best old 
plants in culti- 


illustrations of 


descriptions ¢ and 
reenlouse 


and new be sdding gy and g 
vation. 

3. L. BRAGG Co., nt field, Mass.: Illustrated 
and descriptive catalogue of grass and field seeds. 
Northern grown vonetable and Sowerecede, fower- 
ing plants and nursery stock. 


A. BLANC & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Tlustrated 
eatalogue of rare cacti; also bulbs and plants. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & Co., Philadelphi, Pa. Spe- 
ejal list of untried novelties for 1894. 

CLEVELAND NURSERY Co., Rio Vista,Va. Whole- 
sale price list of small fruits, grapevines, ete. 

J. S. COLLINS’S SON, Moorestown, N. J. Tllus- 
trated aud deseriptive catalogue of strawberries, 


blackberries, and other small fruits; 


raspberries, 
fruit and ornamental trees, ete. 


grapey nes, 


WM. DEERING & Co., Chicago, Ills. Why Bonan- 
za Farming Pays—an elegantly and artistieally- 
gotten-up pamphlet describing the journey of the 


Commissioners of the Columbian Exposition to the 
Boni nZit Farms of North Dakota where they saw 
Deering’s machines at work in the wheat harvest. 
The pamphie t elear illustrations and 
descriptions of the various peerless reapers, bind- 
ers, carriers, and other machinery manufactured 
by this renowned firm. 


wives, also, 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N. Y. Gen- 
eral catalogue of ~~ and ornamental trees, roses, 
ete. This elegant catalogue of over 150 pages is a 
valuable conttvattin to our horticultural litera- 
ture, as it wives as carefully selected a list of all 
the best plants and trees as is found anywhere. 
It should be in the library of every horticulturist 

CHAS. GAMMERDINGER, Columbus, Ohio. Tllus- 


trated and descriptive catalogue of purebred poul- 
try, comprising nearly every standard breed of 
fowls, g and turkeys. 

G.H. & J. H. HALE, ith Glastonbury, Hartford 
Co, Ct. Catalogue of pedig plants of straw ber- 
ries, blackberries, currants, fruit trees, ete. This 
firm has made for itself an enviable reputation 
through the pedig stock sent out by them. 

HoBnson & Co., Tatamy, Pa. Iliustrated cata- 
logue of dumping horse carts, sprinkling carts, 
ete., giving illustrations and descriptions of every 
imaginable kind of cart for farm and road use. 

R. D. Hoyt, Seven Oaks, Fla. Illustrated and 
descriptive catalogue of new, rare, and beautiful 
plants and orehids, palms, tropical and 
subtropical plants a specialty. 

STEPHEN HoytT’s Sons, New C 
scriptive catalogue of fruit and ornamental trees, 
grapevines, small fruits, shrubs, roses, ete. This 
is one of the most extensive nurseries in the 
Eastern States. Among the many valuable fruits 
introduced is the Green Mountain Grape, which 
as an early white grape has no superior. 

INDIANA MFG. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Catalogue 
of the famous Friend Straw Stacker. A neat pam- 
phiet giving excellent illustrations and deserip- 
tions of this valuable labor-saving attachment to 
threshing and separating machines. 

JOHNSTON HARVESTER Co., Batavia, N. Y. Cat- 
alogue of the “Continental” harvesting machin- 
ery, describing the various famous harvesters, 
binders, mowers, carriers, cultivators, ete., manu- 
factured by this firm. 

PETER HENDERSON & Co., New York: Farmers’ 
Manual. Illustrated and descriptive catalogue of 
special grass mixtures for lawn and pasture. 
Choice variety of seed corn, wheat, oats and other 
grains; potatoes, turnips and other field roots. 

GEORGE §. JOSE LYN, Fredonia, N. Y¥. Cataf 
logue of American grapevines, small fruit pl: ints, 
ete. Finely colore a plates of the firm’s special- 
ties, Fay’s Prolifie Currant and the Red Jacket 
Gooseberry, embellish this pamphlet. 

KEYSTONE WOVEN WIRE FENCE Co., Tremont, 
lil. Hlustrated and descriptive catalogue, giving 
brief descriptions and illustrations of the various 


eese, ducks 


So 


gree 


seeds; 


anaan, Ct. De- 


styles of fences manufactured under the Som- 
mer’s patent. 
A. W. LIVINGSTON’s SONS, Columbus, Ohio. Il- 


lustrated 


and deseriptive catalogue of vegetable, 
flower, 


and field seeds; flowering and ornamental 
plants, implements, ete. Buckeye Seed Tomato 
andthe Banner Potato are specialties which are 
hi reget ly illustrated on the cover. 

T. LOVETT Co., Little Silver, N. J.: 
ee unental Trees and Plants. A large, handsome 
and artistically gotten up catalogue, giving de- 
scriptions and illustrations of deciduous and ever- 

green trees and shrubs, me irdy vines and creepers, 


Manual of 


he rbaceous plants, hedge plants, roses, ete. This 
IS w Well-arranged, ec mprehensive, instructive 
and attractive pamphlet, which, as a book of 
reference, is well worthy of space in every horti- 
cultural library. The nomenclature is remarkably 
correct, and in the preparation of the work a good 
deal of painstaking labor must have been em- 
ployed. 

FRED. MATHER, Cold Spring Harbor, L. I., N. Y. 
Price list of wood ducks and other ornamental 
water fowls. 

THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GU ANO 
Co., No. 143 Liberty St., New York City. M: upes’s 
Manures and How to Use them—a pamphlet giv- 
Ing instructions for using Mapes’s Manures, and 


many accounts of the excellent results obtained 
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by using them as directed. Also a special pam- 
phlet for the Crops and Soils of Florida. Also a 
special pamphlet on Tobacco Culture and the ad- 
vantages of using Mapes’s Manures for this crop. 

W. A. MANDA, South Orange, N. J. Manda’s 
Pocket Garden Dictionary and Catalogue of every- 
thing pertaining to horticulture—an ingeniously 


and conveniently arranged list of seeds, plants 
and trees in great variety. 

JOHN J. MCGOWAN, Ithaca, N. Y.: Catalogue of 
spraying machinery and outfits giving clear de- 


seriptions of the various machines manufactured 
by this firm, which is favorably known as the 
owners of the MeGowan nozzle. <A table giving 
the exact time when trees and plants should be 
sprayed is of very practical value to farmers and 
fruit growers. 


Wa. H. Moon Co., Morrisville, Pa.: A very hand- 
some catalogue of fruit trees, small fruit plants, 
grapevines, garden roots, ornamental trees, 
shrubs, flowering plants and bulbs. 

DUANE H. NASH, Millington, N. J. Cireular of 
the Macomber hand planter for corn, bean, and 


This implement is constructed entirely 
of iron and steel, and is a great labor-saver. 

D. M. OSBORNE & Co., Auburn, N. Y. Map of 
New York, New England and a part of Pennsylva- 
nia indicating the territory controlled by the 
Eastern agency of this firm. This is an excellent 
and accurate map, which will be found quite con- 
venient in any business office or library. It will 
be sent free to readers of the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
rURIST who will apply for it. 

PINE TREE FARM, Jamesburg, N. J. Catalogue of 
the various breeds of poultry bred at this estab- 
lishment. The illustrations of the various breeds 
are remarkably lifelike, and the descriptions clear 
and aceurate. This quite different from the 
ordinary catalogues, and readers of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURST will do well to send for a copy. 

Wm. PARRY, Parry, N. J. Catalogue of straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries, currants, g 
berries, and fruit and ornamental trees. This old 
and well-known establishment has now three 
hundred acres in cultivation. Colored plates of 
the Seneea and Lincoln pears, and Japan Golden 
Russet are inserted. 

POPE MANUFACTURING Co., Boston, Mass. The 
Bieyele in the Army—a pamp let giving an inter- 
esting account of the value and application of the 
bieyele in the armies of the world. 

PITCHER & MANDA, Short Hills, N. J. Catalogue 
of vegetable and flower bulbs, etc. A very 
large, handsome pamphlet of 100 pages, enumer- 
ating a rich list of seeds offered for sale. Espe- 
cially noteworthy are the many photographic 
illustrations of their leading novelties and 
cialties. Not less handsome and attractive 
special catalogues of orchids, palms, ferns, 
age and flowering plants, chrysanthemunmis, 
ete., grown and offe red by this firm. 

SUNSET SEED AND PLANT Co., San Francisco, 
Cal.: LIllustrated and descriptive catalogue of 


(Continued on Page 248.) 
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YOUR GOOD HEALTH, 
if you're a suffering wo- 
man, demands Doctor 
Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription. There's no 
other medicine like it, 
for women’s peculiar 
ills. No matter how 
distressing your symp- 
toms, it re ieves your 
aches and pains, and 
if faithfully used will 
bring a permanent 
cure in every chronic 
weakness or derange- 
ment, in catarrhal inflammation, and in the 
displacements of women. West Liberty, 0. 


Dr. R. V. PIERCE: Dear Sir—I can cheer- 
fully recommend your valuable medicine, the 
“Favorite Prescription,” to suffe ring females. 

Three years ago my health became so poor 
that I was scarcely able to help with the house- 
hold duties. I was persuaded to try your 
medicine, and I purchased six bottles. That, 
with the local treatment you advised, made 
me strong and well. 

My sister has used it in the family with like 


 E. Mheaons 


WALL PAPERS. 


Send 10 cents for postage. We will mail you the 
largest and best selected line of samples at lowest 


prices in the U. 8., with instructions how to paper. 


PAPER HANGERS *”°pri-c'Stco." Now'ready:e 


CHAS. M. N. KILLEN, 614-616 S. 20th St.,Phila. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. Allmakes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a Specialty. Monthly pay ments. 52-p page Cat. free. 

TYPEWRITER 45 Liberty St., New York. 

EEADQUARTERS, toe Monroe St., Chicago. 
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VEHICLES and HARNESS 


Time Tried and Tested and Endorsed the world 
over as the Best and Cheapest on 





Single Buggy Harmess, - - 5.95 
Double Buggy Harness, - 15.70 
Single Farm Harness, - - 17.67 
Double Farm Harness, 7 22.94 
Top Buggies, - - « 55.95 
Road Carts, - - - 14.90 
} a Wapeme. 7 - - - 2 
rin agon - a 
Farm Wagons horse) + + 39.50 


Fine 160 page Catalogue, free. 
Wilber H. Murray Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 
PR ESSES. 


WHITMAN'S rresses. 


sane MA Full Line, 
Buy the BEST. 
Send for Circu- 
= lars. Warranted 
; = Superior to any 
in use. “The Largest Hay Press Factory in. 
America. WHITMAN AGRIC’L CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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EVERY FARMER 


Should have one of our * 


Foot Power 
Screw Cutting 
Lathes. 


own repair work, 
your boys can learn something of the 
chinists trade. Send for catalogue. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 
755 Ruby Street. Rockford, Hlinois. 
ounAae 


FENCING -sx. 


CH EAPER THAN WOOD PICKETS. 


—FOR THE— 
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< Farm, Garden, Lawn, 
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CLEAVELAND fF ENCE Co., 
4] Biddle Street, Indianapolis, "Ind. 


Catalos gue 
ree. 


Sranoor 





Every Objectionable 
Feature in Wire Fence 
is Overcome. 

Strongest Endorsements 
Build yourself at 34 cost 

of woven wire fences. 

! . Also Portable wire fence. 

’ Practical, cheap. Send stamp to-day for 

Illustrated pamphlet giving valuable infor- 

mation on building wire fences. 


PRATT, - Canandaigua, N. Y. 


ENCE. 











H. C. 





Dumping 
Horse Carts 
2and4 Wheel. Wide 
and narrow tires. 
Sprinkling Carts 
and Wagons. 


Lawn ‘Seats. 


A great variety of all 
and the best of their 
kinds. 


Hobson & Co, 
Tatamy, Pa 
New Vouk Office, 























- = 4 Stone St. 

jam" SAVE MONEY 

3 990 Top Buggy......... 

’ es Top OO we 4 

> & 5 Spring Wagon...... 42.25 

, = Road Wagon....... 24.75 

4 $130 4-Pass Surrey...... 77.50 

2 $15 Texas Saddle....... 8.25 
Atppphhbbesssssssad £15 Cowboy Saddle..... 25.00 


Single Harness $3.75, $5.25 and ¢10, same as sell for §7, 
@10 and $18; oe Team Harness $12, $17. €20,same as 
sell for #20, $30, Wes mp anywhere to anyone at 
WHOLESA ei PRICES with privilege to ex- 
amine without asking one centin advance. Buy from 
manufacturers, save middlemens’ profits. World’s 
Fair medals awarded. W 2g r- Vd for catalogue and 
testimonials free.* CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
158 W. Van Buren 8t., B BO Chicago, mu 
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(Continued from Page 233. 
that is rusty, weak, and shows hot weather de- 
fects; but must least 60 per cent. of 
good eggs of fairly useful quality. 


contain at 





Would not a salary, with expenses paid, come 
handy’ If you want a position, read advertise- 
ment on Page 231 A Chance to Make Money.” 





Ex-Treasurer of Kansas.—J. H. Hamilton, the 
ex-treasurer of Kansas, writes: “Ll had seven bar- 
ren mares that were made to breed by the use of 
the Perfect Impregnator bought of Spec. Mfg. Co., 
Carrollton, Mo.” 





Wire Nests for Poultry. — For clean, neat and 
convenient nests, nothing can be compared to the 
patented wire nests manufactured by Richard H. 
Young, Westboro, Mass. Having had many in- 
quiries about such contrivances, we are glad to 
know that they are now manufactured and can be 
procured at a very reasonable price. They can be 
hung up anywhere on nails or hooks, and are ab- 
solutely vermin-proof. 








* America’s Greatest Railroad.”’—Among the 
reasons for the great popularity of the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad, safety, speed 
and comfort are naturally prominent, and there 
are many others, notably conveniences. In addi- 
tion to being the only four-track railroad in the 
world, the New York Central is the only Trunk 
Line entering New York City, and has the only 
passenger station,—the Grand Central,—in the 
metropolis.— Outing. 


Honorable Awards.—The Whitman Agricultural 
Co., of St. Louis, Mo., have received fourteen first 
awards in their exhibits at the Columbian World’s 
Fair, having been awarded first prize on belt 
press, full circle steel press, hand power press, 
press grain drill, ete., after field trials. In the 
field trial their belt press turned out a little more 
than two bales per minute. This is a remarkable 
record, considering the very large competition in 
this class of machinery. 


An Honorable Record.—Having used various 
brands of Mapes’s fertilizers on our own farm and 
garden for the past 25 years with unfailing good 
results, we are glad to note the enviable record 
which these fertilizers have made at the Conn. 
Experiment Station. In the Station Record, re- 
cently published, the analyses of 61 nitrogenous 
superphosphates and 76 special manures show that 
Mapes’s heads the list in both classes. Compared 
with the cost to the farmer, these fertilizers have 
been found to have the highest valuation. 





A Breakdown is a wellnigh impossible occur- 
rence with a De Kalb Fence. At least that is 
what its manufacturers claim, and they are heart- 
ily seconded in the assertion by the hosts of peo- 
ple all over the country whose property is bounded 
by a De Kalb Fence. This firm makes fencing for 
lawn, for field and hog lot, for driveway and 
flower garden—all kinds of feneing which are 
minutely described on the circular which will be 
mailed to readers of the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
Ist free on application to the De Kalb Fence Co., 
De Kalb, Ill. 


A Wonderful Stallion.— Lakeside Norval 15401, 
fualed March 21, 1889; bred by Leland Stanford of 
California; sire, Norval; dam, Mattie; owned by 
Smith & Powell Co., Syracuse, N. Y., is one of the 
most snperior stallions offered for service. He is 
16 hands, 1,100 pounds, dark bay, with very little 
white on hind heels, and his quality and appear- 
ance are so superior that as a two-year-old he was 
not only given the first prize in his class, but was 
awarded the sweepstakes over all ages,—an honor 
never before conferred on a two-year-old—at the 
New York State Fair. 


A Virginian’s Opinion.—A Richmond (Va.) 
man, Whose business necessitates several trips a 
year to Buffalo, N. Y., was asked recently why it 
was that he always went via New York City in- 
stead of taking another route from Washington. 
The reply was significant: “Why,” said he, 
prefer traveling the additional mileage in order 
to ride on the New York Central.” Instances of 
this kind occur every day. The New York Cen- 
tral is looked upon as the model railway of the 
world and the excellence of its service is thor- 
oughly appreciated by the public.—* Dirie.” 





Paint Ready for Application.—There is some 
satisfaction in getting hold of a thoroughly good 
article of native manufacture that has stood the 
test of time, and has earned the commendations 
of practical men. Such an article in the line of 
paint is that manufactured by the H. W. Johns 
Mfg. Co., of 87 Maiden Lane, New York. These 
paints are composed of the best and purest mate- 
rials, and have been tested to withstand the sever- 
est tests of climatic changes, sea air, and other 
trying exposures. The enfire body of these paints 
is first ground in oil and then mixed to the proper 
consistency, after which the whole is ground 
through fine mills. By this process alone can the 
pigments and oils be so intimately combined as to 
produce a perfect paint. The cost of these paints, 
taking into consideration their covering capacity, 





is no greater than the cost of the best white lead 
and oil mixed and tinted by hand. The tireproof 
paints of this coneern are all that is claimed for 
them, as we know from actual tests. 


Fungirene.—This is the name given to a new 
and highly recommended fungicide, manufac- 
tured and sold by J. H. Tibbits, 213 Temple Street, 
Astoria, L. L, N. ¥. It consists of a highly concen- 
trated preparation of carbonate of copper and 
ammonia, Which,in addition to its great efficiency, 
is especially to be recommended on account of its 
cheapness, and convenient form in which it is 
prepared. Full directions for its use as well as a 
good many valuable hints on injurious insects and 
fungus diseases are given in a small pamphlet, 
which will be mailed free to our readers who 
apply for it. 


Money in Apples.—When apples bring $2.00 per 
bushel and whvat only about 50 cents, it is about 
time fruit growers are taking care of crops which 
pay the largest profit. What is true of apples 
may also be said of other fruits. By properly 
spraying your fruit trees, vines and vegetable 
crops, you are sure of a crop, no matter what the 
weather conditions may be. Send 6 cents to Wil- 
liam Stahl, Quincey, [1l., and get his catalogue of 
spraying outfits and complete treatise on spray- 
ing. It will pay you to doso. Mr. Stahl has been 
interested, himself, in growing fruit largely for 
many years, and fully understands the wants of 
fruit growers in this direction. 


Salt as a Fertilizer.—While salt does not con- 
stitute a complete manure, its beneficial effects in 
au great many cases are too evident to admit of a 
doubt. It acts as a solvent of substances in the 
soil necessary for plant growth; it attracts and 
retains moisture, and is therefore particularly 
valuable in dry seasons. It also destroys many 
insects and worms injurious to vegetation, and 
has a tendency to prevent fungous diseases, An 
excellent article of Agricultural Salt is now of- 
fered by the Le Roy Salt Co., Le Roy, N. Y., at so 
low a figure that any one can afford to give it at 
least a trial. A circular giving interesting hints 
on this subject is issued by the manufacturers, 
and will be sent free to any of our readers who 
may apply for it. 





An Enjoyable Occasion.—The annual dinners 
of the Doliber-Goodale Company, the proprietors 
of the world-renowned Mellin’s Food, are always 
looked forward to with no small degree of pleas- 
ure. This year’s dinner at the Parker House, Bos- 
ton, Mass., given by the president, Mr. Thomas 
Doliber, to the members and all the traveling men 
of the company, was a particularly enjoyable and 
interesting occasion. Although not having suffi- 
cient space to record all the good things eaten 
and said we can not omit to mention the fact, 
brought out by the principal speakers, that one 
secret of the steady growth and prosperity of the 
Mellin’s Food business is to be attributed to Mr. 
Doliber’s breadth of view, honesty of purpose, 
and perfect sincerity in all his business operations. 





A Shower Bath for Spraying.— The spraying 
of fruit trees with water for invigoration, and 
chemicals for disinfection has had a great deal of 
attention paid to it lately, and the unanimous 
opinion of all successful fruit growers is that 
spraying does pay and is necessary to insure 
crops. F. E. Myers & Bro. make several kinds of 
spray pumps—every one of which has peculiar 
advantages which commend it to the purchaser. 
They make barrel spray pumps, knapsack spray 
pumps, hydraulic spray pumps, brass bucket 
spray pumps, brass spray pumps with tank. These 
pumps will throw a spray as fine as mist entirely 
over any fruit tree and will throw a solid stream 
sixty feet from the point of the nozzle. Full par- 
ticulars regarding these inventions can be learned 
by addressing F.E. Myers & Bro., Ashland, Ohio. 








Good Roofing at Low Cost.— We desire to draw 
the attention of those who contemplate the erec- 
tion of farm buildings and those who desire to re- 
cover leaky roofs, to the desirable qualities of 
Swan’s Standard Roofing which is rapidly com- 
ing into use in all parts of the country. It is espe- 
cially recommended for its absolute adaptability 
to any kind of building or pitch of roof, and the 
ease and rapidity with which it can be applied. 
When first put on it is perfectly pliable, but upon 
exposure to the weather it gradually gets very 
hard, making a perfectly secure roof. The illus 
trated pamphlet published by the manufacturer, 
A. F. Swan, 38 Dey Street, New York, giving much 
valuable information on this subject, will be 
mailed free to readers of the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST applying for it. 


Metallic Shingles.—The arguments in favor of 
metal roofing, which has become very popular of 
late years, decide that it will eventually be very 
largely used for dwelling houses as well as for 
other buildings. It has all the necessary requi- 
sites of a good roofing material, is proof against 
fire, capable of withstanding the force of wind, 
and provides for expansion and contraction con- 
sequent upon variation in temperature, is not 
heavy on trussing and requires little care to keep 
itin order. By all these having a proper idea of 
artistie effects, the metallic shingles manufac- 
tured by the Garry Iron & Steel Roofing Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio, will be appreciated. This 
company has given special attention to designing 
new styles in metallic shingles. The method of 
application is very simple, and with the direc- 


ee 
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tions furnished, any one with a little ingenuity 
can apply them. The new Catalogue issued by 
these manufacturers is a fine work of art and egy. 
tains handsome illustrations of all the goods they 
manufacture, and also a new and very artistie 
metallic ceiling that has never before bee) on 
the market. Upon application an illustrated eat. 
alogue will be sent to readers of the AMERIcAy 
AGRICULTURIST. r 





Good News for Horsemen,—El Reno, 0. T., Dee 
28, °93. The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 9. 
Gentlemen: As it might be of interest to you and 
the general public, especially horsemen, that as q 
veterinary surgeon of twenty-five years’ ex peri- 
ence, Lean safely recommend Gombault’s Caustie 
jalsam to perform greater cures than advertised 
in your circulars. I use it in my every day prae. 
tice and could not get along without it. On coming 
to this territory two years ago, none of the drug. 
gists kept it, consequently [ had them order a 
dozen bottles, and since that time I have never 
been without it. Many a track horse has gone to 
ruin by strained tendons when one bottle of Gom- 
bault’s Caustic Balsam would have brought him 
out as nimble as a colt. 

Yours very respectfully, 
WM. BUCHNER, V.8 


Business Education at Home.—In this age of 
progress it will not surprise any one to learn that 
a complete and practical course of commercial 
studies may now be secured successfully by mail, 
at the student’s home. One of the oldest and 
largest business colleges has made this work a 
specialty during the past ten years and has met 
with great success, having students from all parts 
of the country. Satisfaction is guaranteed to 
every painstaking student, and the plan is a great 
economizer of time and money. The course of 
study embraces Bookkeeping, Business Forms, 
Penmanship, Commercial Arithmetic, Business 
Law, Letter writing, Shorthand, ete. A large 32 
page announcement, giving full particulars, may 
be secured by the readers of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, by addressing the Brvant & Stratton 
Business College, No. 445 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Farm Wood Saws.—The Smalley Mfg. Co. of 
Manitowoc, Wis., so well and favorably known as 
manufacturers of the Smalley Ensilage and Fod- 
der Cutting Machinery, have recently acquired 
the entire Wood Sawing Machine business of the 
Battle Creek Machinery Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
This line added to their own justifies their present 
claim of making the largest and most complete 
line of Wood Sawing Machines for farm use in 
this country, if notin the world. They make both 
Self and Hand-Feed Drag Saws; three styles, 
“Slide,” * Tilting,” and “ Electric”’ frame Cireular 
Saws, with blades from 20 to 40 inches in diame- 
ter; also the Battle Creek Picket Mills. Their full 
line of machines is shown in their special Saw 
Machine catalogues, which will be mailed free to 
any reader of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
writing for same. We can recommend the com- 
pany as thoroughly reliable manufacturers of 
machines that have long since passed the experi- 
mental stage. Their new silage pamphlet will be 
mailed free to those of our readers who apply. 


Large Shipment of Agricultural Machinery.— 
D. M. Osborne & Co., Auburn, N. Y., informs us 
that on February 26th they have shipped an entire 
train load of peg tooth, spring tooth and dise har- 
rows for points in Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont. This is the first solid train of agricul- 
tural implements ever shipped into New England. 
To those who think that agriculture in New Eng 
land is on the wane, it will be something of a 
surprise to learn that the farmers of the three 
Northeastern States buy the latest improvements 
in harrows freely that one manufacturer's 
initial shipment to them is thirty-one cars, and 
that a still larger quantity will leave this same 
factory in a few days for points in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. It may be possible 
that these large shipments are due, in a great 
measure, to the fact that the implements of this 
company’s manufacture are receiving special 
favor at the hands of our intelligent farmers. The 
Osborne Co. will send free their illustrated ecata- 
logue, showing their popular line of harrows, and 
also their binders, mowers, rakes and tedders to 
all readers of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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A New Contracting Engineering Firm.—H. F. 
J. Porter, who was First Assistant Mechanical En- 
gineer at the Columbian Exposition during its 
period of construction, and afterward Assistant 
Chief of the Machinery Department, has formed a 
partnership with Albert Fisher, formerly Chicago 








representative of the * Ball,” * Watertown” and 
“Green” Engine Co., and together they have 
opened an office at 1025 Monadnock block where, 
under the name of Fisher & Porter, they will 


earry on a contracting engineering business in the 
line of complete equipment of steam plants, giving 
especial attention to large work. They have been 
made Western representatives of the Providence 
Steam Engine Co., sole builders of the “ Improved 
Green Engine,” and of the Altoona Mfg. Co., build- 
ers of the **H. A. Green Engines.” Thus handling 
engines of the very highest grade of both the slow 
and high-speed types, they are prepared to meet 
any demand for first-class work in that direction. 
They are making arrangements with other East- 
ern manufacturers as agents, and expect to be 
ready in other lines to take advantage of the 
incoming tide of business, of which they already 
see indications. ; 
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OUR LIBRARY CORNER. 


SpRAYING CROPS. Why, When, and How. By 
‘ Clarence M. Weed, D. Sec.. Professor in the New 
Hampshire College of Agriculture and Mechanie 
Arts. Second (Revised) Edition. New York: 
Orange Judd Company. 1894. il., 16 mo. 
The large first edition of this practical handbook 


130 pp., 


having been exhausted in less than two years, the 
] Sat 
py twenty pages than the first edition, has been 
: brought 


yesent second edition is published. It is larger 


revised throughout and up to date in 


every Way. The introduction discusses the follow 


ing subjects: Crop enemies; spraying against in- 


sects; feeding habits of insects; development of 


parasitic fungi; the philosophy of spraying; in- 


secticides used in spraying; fungicides used in 
spraying; combining insecticides and fungicides: 
cost of spraying materials; prejudice against 


spraying apparatus; cost of spraying; 
and the weather; 
pruning trees; aspray- 
After the 
devoted to 
spraving orchard fruits; the second to small fruits 
xe the third 
mental plants and flowers ; 


spraying; 
profits of spraying; spraying 
spraying trees in blossom ; 
ing calendar; spraying precautions. 


introduction come four parts, the first 
to shade trees, orna- 
and the fourth to veg- 


etables, field crops and domestic animals. 


and nursery stock ; 


In each 
of these the enemies of the principal crops are 
discussed, and practical directions for spraying 
are given. The book is illustrated by nearly fifty 
engravings, is well printed on good paper, bound 
in an attractive paper cover, and will prove of 
great value to the owner of a spraying pump who 
desires the information in a con- 
densed yet adequate form. Sold by Orange Judd 
Company, New York. Price, postpaid, 25 cents. 


most recent 





THE BEAUTIFUL FLOWER GARDEN. Its Treat- 
ment with Special Regard for the Picturesque. 
Written and Embellished with Numerous Illus- 
trations. By F. Schuyler Matthews. With Notes 
on Practical Floriculture. By A. H. Fewkes. 
Philadelphia: W. Atlee Burpee & Co. 1894. 191 
pp., il., 12 mo., paper. 

This artistic volume tells how to lay out and 
plant a small garden or lawn so that the pictur- 
esqueness of the wider landscape gardening will 
result as far as is possible. Four plans are given, 
two for laying out a country garden or yard, and 
two for a narrow city lot. There are useful pic- 
tures which show how the different plants appear 
just after they have sprouted through the ground, 
so that the beginner need not mistake them for 
weeds. There are descriptions of flowers easily 
procured and grown from seeds, bulbs and cuttings 
with bright their forms of 
growth. The prevailing idea of the book is to 
teach harmony in the arrangement of flowers and 
plants. Sold by the Orange Judd Company, New 
York. Price, postpaid, 50 cents 


sketches showing 


JOURNAL OF THE BRITISH DAIRY FARMERS’ AS 
SOCIATION. For the Improvement of the Dairy 
Industry of Great Britain. Vol. IX. 1894. Edited 
by Wm. C. Young, Secretary, London: British 
Dairy Farmers’ Association, Royal Courts Cham- 
bers, 191 Fleet St., E. C. 222 pp., il., 8 vo., paper. 
This volume contains many articles of interest 

to American as well as British dairymen. Eight 

specialists give their views on judging dairy cat- 





tle. Prof. James Long gives his observations on a 
tourin America. James Cheesman describes the 
Columbian Dairy Test at The merits of 
the Shorthorns and Devons for the dairy are dis- 
Sold Orange Judd 


Chicago. 


cussed by other writers. by 


Company. Price, postpaid, 75 cents. 


FOR FARMERS. A Treatise on 
Farm Accounts. By T. Clark Atkeson, Ph. D., 
LL. B. Professor of Agriculture at West Virginia 
University, and President West Virginia State 
Board of Agriculture. To which is added the 
Stockbridge System Accounts. Edited by Her- 
bert Myrick. New York: Orange Judd Company. 
40 pp., 12 mo., boards, 25 cents. 


BOOKKEEPING 


This small treatise on the keeping of farm ac- 
counts at yet 
stripped of complications that 


is once comprehensive, and so 


the 
busy farmer may practice what it describes. Sold 
Price, postpaid, 25 


unnecessary 


by Orange Judd Company. 
cents. 

AMATEUR FRUIT GROWING. A 
the Growing of Fruit 


Practical Guide to 
for Home Use and the 
Market. Written with Special Reference to 
Colder Climates. By Samuel B. Green, Professor 
of Horticulture in the University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis : Farm, Stock and Home Publishing 
Co., 1894. 132 pp., il., 8vo. 

This useful book is written for the beginner in 
fmit growing, but it covers all the important 
242.1] 
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Seventy and Sound! 
—_ 
A Story of Great Interest to Mothers. 


> 
AN INTERVIEW WITH A REMARKABLE OLD LADY— 
How SHE WORKED HERSELF INTO DECLINE 


THE EFFECT AND DANGERS OF A COUNTRY 
LIFE. 
From the Utica (N. Y.) Tribune. 
Your reporter yesterday drove from Utica to 


West Winfield, a distance of 21 miles, on a perfect 


day and through a perfect country. Beautiful 
farms spread out over the well-watered and fertile 
section, a delight to the eye, an inspiration to the 
soul. We followed the road leading along Sequoit 


creek, a stream which wends its way down from 


the hills of Herkimer county, and in its course 
turns many a millwheel ’twixt Winfield and Utica 
before its spent waters are swallowed up in the 
Mohawk. Little towns are seattered along its en- 


tire distance, each with its factories, its little 
clusters of workmen’s houses and its little, simple 
chureh. 

We arrived at West Winfield tired and hungry, 
and sought the hospitality of our old friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. L. 
hands of the old people, and we felt a sense of 


While 


on the poreh in the cool of the evening Mrs. Brace 


Brace. It pleased us to grasp the 


rest in the little secluded hamlet. seated 
related to me an experience which she had that 
nearly cost her her life. She said: 

“Of course, you know that farmers work very 
hard. Mr. Brace and myself had a very large farm 
three miles to the north of here, and for many 
years we strove early and late to accumulate our 
little pile. 
the 


We kept many cows, and the care of 


milk devolved on me. I worked too hard. 
About 12 years ago I got a sprain in my side which 
soon developed into a lump, and gave me much 
trouble and pain. The effects of the climate added 
life of 


which these 


to active induced a severe attack 
all 
years. To complete my breaking down my nerves 
gave out, which showed in a constant shaking 
and twitching of the limbs. This tendency soon 
culminated in a numbness which frightened me 
terribly, for it seemed to me to indicate paralytic 
Of course, when the nerves weaken 
and give out the stomach soon follows suit, and 
my stomach soon developed a sympathy with my 
general condition. For months I had vomiting 
spells every day. This weakened me very much, 
and, as though that were not enough, my heart 
became irregular and would thump,and that under 
the least excitement, like a pump. I could not 
sleep; could not lie on my left side at all. During 
the day, if I was to stoop over, blood would rush 
to my head, and I would be obliged to lie down. 

* During all this time my rheumatism caused me 
great suffering. I certainly thought my life would 
that IT would never be any better. 
And the physicians who treated me did not help 
me, and if they knew Lhad taken Dr. Williams: 
Pink Pills for Pale People they wouldn’t like it. 
But, my dear sir, until I took those pills, for years 
I didnot know whatit meant to be free from pain. 
! My 
whole system seems renewed and re-invigorated. 


my 


rheumatism, has followed me 


tendencies. 


be short, and 


And what a blessing they have been to me 


The pills seem to have toned up my entire nervous 
system and given me new blood to such an extent 
that I feel a bouyaney and health such as I have 
not known since my younger days. My stomach 
is all right now, the vomiting has ceased, and the 
heart difficulty and palpitations have alsostopped. 
There is no longer any dizzy feeling. 
at night. In short, the pills have acted like an 
Elixir of life, and that is what I call them, for 
they seem to have made a young woman out of an 


Isleep well 


old one.”’ 

The discoverer of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People certainly deserves the highest tribyte 
that pen can frame. His medicine has done more 
to alleviate the sufferings of humanity than any 
medicine known to science, and his name should 
handed down to future generations as the 
greatest savant of the present age. 

An analysis of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills shows 


be 
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that they contain, in a condensed form, all the 


| 


elemelts necessary to give new life and richness 
to the blood and restore shattered nerves. They 
are an unfailing specific for such diseases as loco- 
motor ataxia, partial paralysis, St. Vitus’ dance, 
sciatica, neuralgia, rheumatism, nervous head- 
ache, the after effect of la grippe, palpitation of 
the heart, pale and sallow complexions, all forms 
of weakness either in male or female. Pink Pills 
are sold by all deaiers, or will be sent post paid on 
receipt of price (50 cents a box or 6 boxes for $2.50 

they are never sold in bulk or by the 100) by ad- 
dressing Dr. Williams’ Medicine Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., or Brockville, Ontario. 


“| GANT QUIT,” 


Tobacco users Say. Ah! maybe you say 
so yourself. There are millions like 

ou, with what physicians calla *‘TO- 

ACCO NERVE”’—thatis, yournervous 
system is completely under tobacco’s 
narcotic stimulant, and when you Say, 
**) CAN’T QUIT,”’ you tell the truth. 
The | pan aed way is to treat the dis- 
eased nervous system by using 


O : MAKES IT 


because it acts directly on the nerve 
centres, destroying the nerve craving 
effects, builds up and improves the 
entire nervous System. Makes WEAK 
MEN eye! a ee gain = 
fen pounds in ten days. r 
physical or financial risk--NO-TO-BAC 
sold under 


OUR GUARANTEE 
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? . 
PUBLISHER'S $5 
We, the poblich- 
ersof thie paper, money le 
know the &.R.Co.? don't claim to cure every- 
to be an and 
oasthey agree.> 
This we xf 
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ys’ treatment. 8 

T 4 to cure TQ- 
T in any form, 
refunded. We 














w - 
2? occasional failure, than 
> GUARANTEE,$ Bismoney. we bave FAITH 
tore nNO-TO-BAC. Ir youtry No- 
To-Bac, you will find thatit is to you 


WORTH ITS 
WEICHT IN COLD. 


Book called “Don’t Tobacco Spit and 
®moke Your Life Away,’ mailed for the 
asking. B Bac from orae ist or 





Positively CORED with Veg- 
table Remedies. Have cured 
many thousand cases called 


y TREATED FREE 
hope 


less. From first dose 


rapidly di , and in ten days at least two-tnirds 


sy i PP 

of all symptoms are removed, 8 of testimonials of mi- 
raculous cures sent FREE. 10 DAYS TREATMENT FREE by 
mail. DR. H. H. GREEN & SONS, Specialists, ATLANTA,GA, 











Cut this ad out and send to us and we will send you the 
revolver by express C.O. D. If you find it satisfactory 
and equal to revolvers sold by others at $5.00 and up- 
wards, pay the agent $4.68 and express charges and 
keep it, otherwise DON’T PAY A CENT t is 32 
or 38, uses th & Wesson cartridges, self-cocking, 
patent ejector, full nickel and the best revolver ever 

vertised ina paper. Address, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Big Cun Catalogue Free. Chicago, Ills. 





=K/DNEYS«xBL ADDER 


suffer the misery and perhaps fatal result caused 
by diseases of the above organs when I will send you full 
articulars of a cheap, sure and peomsnnens Home Cure 
"REE of charge. OR.O.A. WILLIAMS, East Hampton,Conn. 
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(Continued From Page 241.) 
points in practical fruit growing. The directions 
are especially adapted to the peculiar conditions 
that obtain in the colder regions of the United 
States and in Canada. But few varieties are recom- 
mended, and only the kinds that have been tried 
for aconsiderable period and can be obtained from 
the general nurseryman. This treatise is well 
adapted for use as a horticultural text book in 
agricultural schools and colleges. The appendix 
eontains a list of hardy Northern fruits, by Prof. 
J. L. Budd, of the Iowa Agricultural College. Sold 
by the Orange Judd Company, New York. Price 
in cloth, postpaid, 50 cents; leather $1.00. 

> 

Other Publications. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 

AUSTRALIA. THE WEALTH AND PROGRESS OF 
NEW SouTH WALES. By T. A. Coghlan, Govern- 
ment Statistician. Seventh Issue, Victoria, Aus- 
tralia. 828 pp. charts, 8vo., boards. 

THE RAILROAD QUESTION. A Historical and 
Practical Treatise on Railroads, and Remedies for 
their Abuses. By William Larraber. Chicago: 
The Sehulte Publishing Company. 1893. 488 pp., 
l2Zmo., cloth. $1.50. 

FACTS AND FIGURES OF CHICAGO LIVE STOCK 
TRADE for Sixteen Years. With Other Valuable 
Information. Fourth Biennial Edition. Compiled 
by Wood Brothers, Live Stock Commission Mer- 
chants, Union Stoek Yards, Chicago, 1894. 40 pp., 
8vo., paper. 


DORSET HORN SHEEP. History and Description. 


By F. V. Ensor, Dorchester, Dorset, England. Re- 
printed from the Flock Book. Pamphlet. 
THE MINNESOTA, HORTICULTURIST. Issued 


Monthly. Under the Management of the Minne- 
sota State Horticultural Society, for the purpose 
of disseminating the Horticultural Information 
Collected Through the Agency of the Society. 
Edited by the Secretary, A. W. Latham, Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota, $1 per year. 

KANSAS STATE 30ARD OF AGRICUTLTURE. 
Quarterly Report. F. D. Coburn, Secretary, Tope- 
ka, Kansas. 110 pp., il., 8vo., paper. 

INDIA. Report of the Department of Land Ree- 
ords and Agriculture, Madras Presidency, P. Ra- 
jaratna Mudaliar, Secretary, Madras, India, 27 
pp., folio, paper. 

SouTH AMERICA AND MEXICO. Products and 
Commerce. Bulletin of the Bureau of the Ameri- 
can Republics, Washington, U.S. A. 44 pp.,8 vo., 
paper. 

IMMIGRATION AND PASSENGER MOVEMENT at 
Ports of the United States. Report of the Chief of 
the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department, 
Washington, D.C. 64 pp., 8vo., paper. 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Manual Training and Industrial Science. Annual 
Report and Catalogue. 186. Francis A. Walker, 
President, Boston. 

UNITED STATES IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. Month- 
ly Summary Statement. Bureau of Statistics, 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION BULLETINS. 


ALABAMA—At Auburn. Sixth annual report. 
Corn and cotton (B. 52). 

COLORADO—At Fort Collins. Fifth annual re- 
port. Farm and garden notes; seeding, tillage, 
and irrigation (B. 23). 

CONNECTICUT—At New Haven. Fertilizers (R. 93). 

FLORIDA—At Lake City. The tomato and some 
of its diseases (B. 21). 

ILLINOIS—At Champaign. Sixth annual report. 
Grapes,—tTest of varieties and diseases. Methods of 
training (B.35). Orange rust in raspberries and 
blackberries; A new factor in scientific agricul- 
ture (B. 29). 

KENTUCKY—At Lexington. The pests of shade 
and ornamental trees; an experiment on plum rot 
(B. 17). Commercial fertilizers (B. 18). 

LovIstANA—At Baton Rouge. Analyses of com- 
mercial fertilizers (B. 23). 

MASSACHUSETTS—At Amherst. Weather (B. 61). 

MINNESOTA—At St. Anthony Park. Wheat (B. 29). 
Soils (B. 30). 

MISSISSIPPI—At Agricultural College. 
cides and their application (B. 27). 

NEBRASKA—At Lineoln. Seventh annual report. 


Wheat and some of its products (B. 32 


Insecti- 


New MExico—At Las Cruces. Insects of 1893 
(B. 10). Notes on canaigre; meteorogical data and 


deductions (B. 11). 

NEW YorK—At Geneva. Investigations relating 
to the manufacture of cheese, part III. (B. 62). 
Some experiences with blackberries, dewberries 
and raspberries (B. 63). Some experiences with 
strawberries, strawberry crosses (B. 64). Investi- 
gations relating to the manufacture of cheese, 
part IV. (B. 65). Cornell University Station at 
Ithaca. Sundry investigation of the year (B. 61). 

NORTH CAROLINA—At Raleigh. Meteorological 
summary (B. 93d). Horticultural tests and results 


(Continued on Page 245.) 
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It will pay you to buy a Saw with 
“DISSTON” it. It will hold the set 
longer, and do more work without filing 
than other saws, thereby saving in labor 
and cost of files. They are made of the 
best quality crucible cast steel, and are 
FULLY WARRANTED. 
For Sale by all Dealers. 





on 


Send for Pamphlet, “The Saw,” mailed free. HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Philadelphia, Pa, 











Beautify Your Home 


ld: be the desire of every one. Your home is your king- 
dom and should be just as comfortable and beautiful as your means 
will allow. Little expense is necessary to decorate your rooms 


With Our Wall Papers 


We are the largest wall 
aN paper house in America, and 
Lt have been doing busines~ for 
25 years at the same .oca 
tion. Our stock of attrac- 
tive designs at all prices is 
large and varied, and each 
price is the 
LOWEST FOR THE VALUE 

We are also large manu- 
facturers of 


WINDOW SHADES 


which we carry in stock and 
make to order. 


OUR BOOK OF SAMPLES 


AS SHOWN ABOVE 
Giving Prices and Full Instructions for Papering 


Will be sent! anywhere for ten -cents to cover expense of 
postage and packing. If there is no paper hanger in your town, 
or you prefer to do the work yourself, thus saving expense, this 
book will explain the simple process in all its details. Respon- 
sible PAPER HANGERS or dealers can have our large sample 

ks by express on application. Having a large corps of com- 
petent men we especially solicit orders in 


PHILADELPHIA AND VICINITY 


for furnishing and hanging wall papers in residences, offices, 
hotels, etc. No order too large; none too small. Estimates 
promptly furnished. 


KAYSER & ALLMAN 


932-934 Market St. PHILADELPHIA 410-416 Arch St 





PAPER HANGING 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
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The mesh around the panel of Fence 
shows how the Fence is made 


BE SURE 


but first of all, send for our large illustrated Cata- 
logue of FARM FENCING. Address 


Keystone Woven Wire Fence Co. 


No. 100 Locust St. TREMONT, Tazewell Co., IIL. 





YOU ARE 
THEN GO 


RIGHT, 
AHEAD 





CABLED FIELD AND HOG FENCING. 





Also Steel Web Picket Fence and Steel Wire 
Fence Board. Write for circulars, 


DeKALB FENCE CO., 6 High St., DeKalb, Ill. 





Farm, Garden, Cemetery, Lawn 
Fencing. Pricesdown. Freight paid. Catal'g. free. 
McMullen Woven Wire Fence Co., Chicago. 











The Principal 


of Rutherford Hall Institute, 
Passaic Bridge, N. J., Rey, G 
NASH NORTON, has a DE LA. 
MATER-RIDER HOT-AIR 
PUMPING ENGINE which 
pumps 2,000 gallons of water 
aday from a spring 200 feet 
from his house, the perpendie- 
ular lift being 80 feet. He says 
he cannot imagine anything 
more economical or more 
easily cared for. The Engine 
does its heavy work satisfac- 
torily with a few smallshovels 
of coal, With one of these en- 
gines a farmer can secure a 
sure and steady supply of wa- 
ter to irrigate his crops, water 
his stock, or have running wa- 
ter forany other purpose on 
his farm. The capacity of one 
of these engines is 16,000 gals, 
per day. 
Send 
logue to 


THE DE LAMATER IRON WORKS, 
87 South Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


1,500 
30,000 
GALLONS 
OF 


WATER 


IN A DAY 
SUPPLIED 
BY A 


DE LAMATER- 
RIDER ..or.. 
DE LAMATER- 
ERICSSON 
HOT=-AIR 
PUMPING 
ENGINE 


for Illustrated Cata- 
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FARM FENCE FILOSOFY, 


The cross wires of a smooth wire fence may be 
likened unto the stitches in a garment. If the 
thread be strong, the stitches close, that garment 
shall hold, even as*“The Page” holdeth the little 


igs. 
P’But beware of the garment held together by 
“basting threads”; strong cloth and big thread 
availeth not. The wearer shall surely come to grief. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


PAGE WIRE FENCE CO., of Ontario, L’ta. 
Walkerville, Ont. 








<~ 


BEST FARM FENCE, made of GALVAN« 
IZED STEEL WIRE. FENCES and GATES 
for all purposes. Write for free catalogue 
giving particulars and prices, Address 


THE SEDGWICK BROS, CO., RIGHMOND, IND, 





2 No. 9 and 11 No. 14 wires 
50in. high. Make it your-¢ ) 
self for 16c per Rod, 
pr oe el 











Horse high, bull strong, 
pig tight. Make it yourself 
“for 22 Cents Per Rod. 
Catalogue free. Address 


SSSSSSE KITSELMAN BROS. 
_— Ridgeville, Indiana. 
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Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
Club and Parlor. Cataiogue free. 
T.S. DENISON, Pub.Chicago, ll. 
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Timely Farm and Garden Hints. 


The dull boy needs more patience and encour- 
agement on your part than does the smart one. 

Plant a few carrots for the horses. They are the 
pest succulent food for horses in winter. 

“Meant to do it’? never accomplished anything, 
put has caused much needless work, expense and 
worry: 

Try a quarter of an acre, or more, of mangels or 
sugar beets for the cows. They are also an excel- 
lent green food for poultry, and cheap, too. 

The three-year-old,colt, if large and strong, may 
be worked in oceasionally as athird horse, but 
never more than a few hours or half a day at a 
time. 

Plan for a 
ing the summer. 
a pasture than where the hogs are 


good grass pasture for the hogs dur- 
Cheaper and better pork can be 
made in such 
pen fed all the time 

Go slow in starting the horses in the spring’s 
work. The work is rushing, but if the horses are 
rushed before they become hardened and accus- 
tomed to it they will soon go “ off feed.” 


Pop corn can be raised as easily as field corn 


and brings nearly three times as much. Some of 
the newer varieties grow five and six feet tall and 
yield abundantly. White rice, however, is the 
standard variety. 

A good dose of fertilizer will not hurt the oats if 
it ina kind containing a large per cent. of potash 
and phosphoric acid, but nitrogen is not gener- 
ally needed. It isa mistake to suppose that they 
do not need any more plant food than is found in 
the soil. 

It is better to be behind your neighbors in turn- 
ing your stock to pasture in the spring if you 
would be ahead of them in having abundant pas- 
turage in August when it will be most needed. 
Give the grass a good start, for the cattle will 
catch up with it. 

If you cannot afford glass sash for a hotbed, 
procure some plant cloth. It costs but a third as 
much as glass, is durable, and answers the same 
purpose. Most keep it. It can be 
tacked on frames or drawn over the bed and 
tacked at the ends. It is also used largely for 
making plant protectors and for building tempo- 


seedsmen 


rary chrysanthemum houses in the fall. 

If you have a good garden, seed down the little 
corner Which has been used for the last quarter 
century and plant your seed in rows in the field 
where you can cultivate with a horse. Plant 
twice as much vegetables as you think you will 
need, then double that amount and you may have 
enough. This remark holds especially true of 
winter vegetables like celery, squashes, parsnips, 
salsify, and beets. 

— —-- 

Tebacco as an Insecticide.—The old-time rem- 
edy of tobacco is rapidly coming into favor again. 
For cheapness it can hardly be equaled, as only 
the refuse stems of the poorest quality need be 
used. In fact, these are better than the stems of 
fine Havana 
greater quantity of nicotine, which is the active 
poison that kills the The decoction is 
made by steeping a pound of stems ina gallon of 
hot water. After it has cooled the liquid is 
strained off and applied with an ordinary spray- 
ing apparatus. Spraying with tobacco tea is 
recommended for the flea 


because poor tobacco contains a 


insects. 


beetles on tomatoes, 
potatoes, cabbage and radishes, also as a specific 
for lice, ticks and other external parasites of ani- 
mals. This remedy has the recommendation that 
itis not a dangerous poison to have around where 
children and innocent animals may get at it: 

trewers’ Grains. — Dairyman, Chester, N. Y., 
asks: “If dried brewers’ grains are a good food 
for dairy cattle, why are they not goed when 
wet?” If it were possible to feed them as sweet 
as they are when they leave the brewers’ mash 
tub, there could be no exception taken to them. 
But they are warm and wet, fermentation at once 
begins, the starch and sugar remaining in them 
are converted into aleohol, and very soon after 
this dilute aleohol oxidizes and is converted into 
acetic acid. The grains are then sour and the 
most valuable food in them is totally destroyed, 
at least all that part which is subjected to the 
fermenting process. They will be more or less 
soured, even when shipped in freezing weather 
by the time they reach the consumer. 


Catalogues Acknowledged. 
—_ 
(Continued from Page 239.) 
seeds and general nursery stock. A very large 
and complete list with special reference to the 
adaptation of the various kinds to the Pacific 
Coast. 

W. W. RAWSON & Co., Boston, Mass. Illustrated 
handbook of Rawson’s vegetable and flower seeds. 

SANDWICH ENTERPRISE Co., Sandwich, lll. Il- 
lustrated circular of the aerating pump, explain- 
ing what it does and how it purifies offensive cis- 
tern water, and makes it sweet and wholesome. 

SHADY HILL NURSERY Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Descriptive catalogue of trees, shrubs, vines and 
plants. Also, catalogue of hardy perennial bulbs, 
French cannas, and other herbaceous plants. 
Also, supplement of new and rare plants. 

ALTON M. SHEPHERD, Minneapolis, Minn. Cat- 
alogue of Northern-grown small fruit plants, 
fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, ete. Several 
neat photographie engravings, present various 
views of this establishment. 

STARK BROS. NURSERY Co., Louisiana, Mo. Cat- 
alogue and price list of fruit trees of all kinds. 
Of special interest are the many illustrations of 
the grounds and the various operations in this 
extensive nursery establishment. 

JAS. VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. Vick’s Flo- 
ral Guide—a very large and handsome catalogue 
of 112 pages, brimfull of illustrations and descrip- 
tions of the vegetable and flower seeds offered; 
also, small fruits, grapevines, implements, etc. 
The cover, representing a new anemone, Whirl- 
wind, and Vick’s New White Branching Aster, is a 
genuine work of art. 

VILMORIN-ANDRIEUX & CO., Paris, France: Spe- 
cial catalogue of dahlias and cannas; also chrys- 
anthemums, old and new. 

SAMUEL WILSON, Mechaniesville, Pa. Catalogue 
of garden, field and flower seeds—several interest- 
ing specialties Also circular of German hares. 

FRED. E. YOUNG, Rochester, N. Y. Catalogue of 
fruit and ornamental trees, small fruits, roses, ete. 
This catalogue is lavishly gotton up on heavy, 
highly finished paper, and handsomely illustrated. 

RICHARD H. YOUNG, Westboro, Mass. Chicken 
Fixings is the title of this noteworthy catalogue, 
which contains a list of every imaginable thing 
that can be of any use in the poultry business. 

H. WREDE, Luneburg, Germany. Frice list of 
premium pansies. 

J. LAMBERT & SONS, Trier, Germany. Price list 
of vegetable and field seeds, flowering plants, ete. 





TAKE 


AYER’ 


the Only 


Sarsaparilla 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
IT LEADS 


ALL OTHER 











Eggs in Value 


|] Y a new process (covered by letters patent) and thor- 
: 3 oughly -tested for two years in Canada and elsewhere. 
The preserving fluid is colorless, odorless and harmless 
(cost will not exceed half-cent per dozen for treatment), 
and will preserve eggs fresh and sound 6 to 9 months in 
any temperature. 7 

I will furnish the formula to traders for $2; and to 
farmers $1. Circulars mailed. Send stamp. 


> it By the same formula kept fresh 


Can't Let Go 
the De Long 

Hook & Eye, 
Richardson & * 

De Long Bros. 


Philadelphia. 
See that ° 


hump? 


Trade-Mark Reg., April 19-92. 











WORLD'S 
W aman 


“a” Grade, 043. TWO MEDALS 


and one Diploma for Beauty, 
Strength and nn mg ed 
~ 60,000 of these vehicles have 
AT been sold direct to the people. 
ea) Send at once for our complete 
. catalogue (D) of every kind of 

a vehicle & harness,also book 
“A” Grade, $130. of testimonials, they are free. 


ALLIANCE CARRIAGE CO., CINCINNATI, O. 
















SPECIAL SALE. 


Satisfactory Wall Papers. 


8c. for postage 100 Samples, Half Price. 
F. H. CADY, Providence, R. I., guarantees to suit you. 














Doubled or Trebled 





2 months extra. 


Address H. K. FLAGLER, 
P. O. Box 1745, Boston. 

FREE SPRAY PUMP toon erson in each 

place. We meanit. If 

you_ mean business and want agency send 10, We will 

send a complete pump that will do the work of any #10 


spray. A. SPEIRS, Box 43 No. Windham, Maine. 


MERICAN GARDENING is leading authority on 
Fruits, Flowers, Vegetables and the Home Acre. $1.00 
a year for 24 numbers. Special trial offer, 3 mos., 20 cents. 
Great inducement to agents. Address 
“AMERICAN GARDENING,” New York City. 








to weave your fence at 


| 25 CENTS PER ROD. 
10 No. 11 Gal. wires. Cross wires 
No. 12, % in. to 2 ft. apart. 
Weaves 30 rods a day. 
ACENTS WANTED. 
Catalogue free, address 
CarterWire Fence Mch. Co 
Box 20, Derby, Ohio. 


GRUBBING MACHINES, 
DERRICKS. 


ly 
(0) a Lightest and Best. Agents 
_—S Wanted. 
Send for circulars. 
The Parker Derrick and 
Grubber Co., 
Dubuque, lowa. 
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A Notable Invention. 


> 

The Poindexter Manufacturing Company, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., is a great manufacturing concern, 
It means to bring this fact clearly before our 
readers. It manufactures a new iron fence—one 
that is highly ornamental as well as strictly use- 
ful. It is suitable for farms, lawns, parks, or 
cemeteries. It is very handsome and very dura- 
ble. Where most patent fences are weak, namely, 
in the posts, it is strong. The posts are water- 
tight. Such fences are very desirable for lawns 
or yards in the country or city. This company 
also manufactures the Telephone feed-cutter, both 
for hand use or power. Itis a spiral knife cutter, 
made on new designs, and turned out in a large 
variety of sizes. It is claimed that it is the easiest 
running cutter in the market, and that it is almost 
noiseless. It also manufactures the Lion fodder- 
eutter and crusher. With this machine the fodder 
is cut in the usual way, but then falls through a 
hole in the eutting dise and is rubbed and crushed 
between roughened plates of east iron, which do 
not require sharpening, as do knives, and do not 
break and have to be replaced. There has been 
some little trouble reported from the use of cut 
cornstalks, as cattle occasionally get sore mouths 
from the sharp parts of the stalk, but when the 
stalks are thoroughly erushed by_ the Lion 
machine, that difficulty is avoided, and the whole 
stalk is made available and palatable. That there 
is much feeding value in the stalks as well as the 
blades of corn fodder is pretty well understood. 
This company also supplies silage cutters and car- 
riers of the well-known *“ Ohio” pattern. But the 
thing to which the Poindexter Company at pres- 
ent especially invites the attention of our readers 
is its corn-splitter and one-horse cable power. On 
this latter the power is transmitted by an entirely 
new gear wheel, on which is used a straight link- 
belt chain, and by means of pulleys this can be 
carried to any point, so that the machine to be 
operated, if necessary, can be some distance from 
the power. It is said that a man or boy can propel 
pewer when used for splitting corn, and it is 
claimed that it is the best and cheapest power in 
the market for such work, and also for cider mills, 
eutting boxes, churns, and pumps. And on that 
point this company has an invention to offer—the 
Poindexter pumping-jack, to be used with the 
one-horse chain cable powers. It can be attached 
to any kind of pump. We have referred to the 
ecorn-splitting machine which this company man- 
ufactures. It prepares the corn, husk and cob so 
that all is eaten. Undoubtedly one of the wastes 
on the farm has resulted from shelling the corn. 
The cob has nutriment in it, as shown by the 
ehemists, and practical experience has demon- 
strated that a bushel of corn and cob meal will 
produce nearly the same results in fattening ani- 
mals as a like amountof clear corn meal. These 
facts cannot be overlooked by the prudent, eco- 
nomical feeder, and economy of production is now 
the main hope of the stock feeder. A bit of testi- 
mony from those who are well known to AGRI- 
CULTURIST readers will doubtless be of interest. 
Many men are willing to accept a machine as a 
good thing theoretically, but they want to know 
how it works in the hands of some one in whom 
they have confidence. Well, that distinguished 
and venerable stockman, Hon. C. M.Clay, of White 
Hall, Ky., who is most vigorous in his denuncia- 
tion of frauds and shams of all sorts, offers this 
testimony as to the corn-splitter: **The corn- 
splitter has been received. It does the work well 
and as expeditiously as represented. It will take 
its place alongside with the greatest machines— 
the hay-mower and the horse-rake. The cob is 
utilized.”” Mrs. Virginia C. Meredith, Oakland 
Farm, Cambridge City, Ind., than whom none is 
more favorably known to our readers, writes thus 
of the use of the corn-splitter: **We have been 
using the corn-splitter constantly the past month, 
and we are well pleased with it. The man in 
charge of my cattle finds it easy to operate. The 
machine puts the corn and cob in convenient form 
for feeding. The cob is not only split, but the 
fiber is broken in a way that makes it acceptable 
to the cattle; and however people may differ in 
their opinions about the nutriment contained in 
the corn cob, there is no difference of opinion 
about the aid to digestion and consequent value 
of the cob when it is in a form to be willingly 
taken by the cattle. I believe you have a machine 
that will be useful to farmers by enabling them 
to prepare at home corn in a form for feeding that 
is almost if not quite as economical as grinding.” 
These are testimonies which cannot be put idly 
aside. They mean that the machine is a valuable 
one, and that it has been tried and found to do 
the work for which it is made. The man who 
wastes his cornstalks and corn cobs has little war- 
rant to denounce his “luck.” In these times 
every corner has to cut. Unquestionably we have 
been fearfully prodigal of the feed we have grown. 
Wasteful methods of using it have cost many dol- 
lars. Just at this time the subject appeals to our 
readers with double force, both on acconnt of the 
necessity for economical feeding and on account 
of the fact that the Poindexter will put corn ina 
convenient form for feeding with grass, at a cost 
of less than one-half cent per bushel, and as but 
little corn is shattered in splitting it can be fed on 
the grass without the use of feeding troughs. A 
greater profit can be derived from feeding corn 
with the first grass of the season than at any time 
inthe year. The grass being ‘* washy”’ requires a 
«iry substance in connection withit; on the other 
hand, corn being hard and dry,the young grass 
proves a valuable aid to its proper digestion and 
assimilation. Hence the good results of feeding 


corn at this season of the year as the nutritive 
value of both corn and grass is obtained by feed- 
ing the two together. 


The economical features of 
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the Corn Splitting Machine is worthy of investiga- 
tion by feeders and stock growers. We have ar- 
ranged with the manufacturers to give a special 
discount to all our readers who write them a pos- 
tal as follows: 

Poindexter Mfg. Co., Department “ H,” Indian- 
apolis, Ind.: Please send me your illustrated cata- 
logue of Corn Splitting Machines, Horse Powers, 
and Fencing Materials, with special discounts 
offered readers of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
of which Lam one. 





We will fur- 
nish the most 
economical 
rooting and sid- 
ing, all styles. 
Also Metallic 
Shingles from 
Iron or Steel 
with fall diree 
tions and low 
prices. 

GARRY IRON ROOFING CO., Cleveland, 0. 
Mention Agriculturist. 
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The Davis Baby Cream Separator and 
and Feed Cooker Combined. 
Completest of outfits for a dairy farmer. This 
machine has an attachment which, when the 
bowl has been taken out, is dropped into the 
Separator so that a belt can run to the churn. 
Write for further parti¢ulars. Davis & Ran- 
Lake St., Chicago, Ili., Manufacturers of all 
kinds of Creamery Machinery and Dairy Supplies. 


(Agents wanted in every county.) 
HARDWOOD 
The Best Natural Fertilizer Known. 
Gathered under our personal supervision. Shipped 
direct from Canadian storehouses in any quantity at 
lowest prices. Quality and Weight Guaran- 
teed. Send for free pamphlet, sample and prices, 
MUNROE, LALOR & CO., 
62 Arcade Block, Oswego, N.Y. 








CANADA 





Patent LEVEL-TREAD 


HEEBNER’S Horse-Power 


With SPEED RECULATOR. ae 
For |, 2 and 3 Horses. 


\— 









sanbomwmn? 


e —_ 
Threshes Grain, Rice, Flax, Millet and Grass Seed. Fully 
Warranted. Feed and Ensilage Cutters, Feed Grinders,&¢ 
HEEBNEK & SONS, Lansdate, Pa,,U.S8,.4, 








SCRIBNER’S 


LUMBER 


—AND— 


Loc Book. 


Over One Million sold. Most complete book of its 
kind ever published. Gives measurements of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, Timber: hints to lumber dealers; 
Wood Measure; Speed of Circutar Saws: Care of Saws; 
Oord-wood Tables; Felling Trees; Growth of Trees; Land 
Measure; Wages, Rent, Board, .Interest, Stave and Head. 
ing Bolts, ete. 

Standard book throughout the United States and Cana. 
da. Illustrated edition of 1882. Ask your bookseller for it. 

(GF Sent postpaid for 35 cents. 

G. W. FISHER, Box 235, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Salt for 
Fertilizer. 


Best thing to use on Wheat, Barley, Oats, Hay ang Pota 
toes. Nature’s restorer from worn-out Increases 


land. 
yield from 15 to50%. After long experience, we are pre. 
Write for 


paring a grade exactly suited to the purpose. 
Le Roy, N. Y, 
sain MACH, TERRIFF’S 


prices delivered. 
 LERRIFF'S PERFECT WASHER 


HE LE ROY SALT CO., 
G . yi % is warranted to wash as clean as 


\gcan be done on wash- 
@board. Machines 
z@ sent on trial at 

4 wholesale price 
~ where not intro- 
duced. If not satis. I 
factory money re-||é 
Liveagts, 
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funded. 


use. 


PORTLAND MFG. CO.8ox 22,Portland, Mich, 








SHALL WE 


WHICH ONE 2844 


EACH CATALOGUE IS COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


| ~ Accordions, Auto Harps, 
=== 


“ Auto Harp Music 
SS Banjos : 










Violin Bows, Clarinets, 
Violin Cases, Clarinet Music, Flute Musie, 
Cuitars, Cornets, Violin Repairing, 
Cuitar Music, Cornet Music, Harmonicas, 
Cc. C. STORY, 26 and 28 Ceutral St., Boston, Mass. 


ms OOLS 


cuTe Machine Co 
FERRAY BrinceTon,N 


Fiutes, 
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vit CA 
A “LOW DOWN” MILK WAGON 


CaraLo 
—-IS A 


Great Boon 
HARD-WORKED 
MILKMEN, 


i 


send 











Send for 
Catalogue to 


Parsons “LOW DOWN” Wagon Co., x!" 
Perkins Stee) Mills. 


Back Geared and Direct Motion. 
STEEL MILLS. 
Built for durability and 
power, Long Shafts, 
Bearings, Crank Pins; 
has Graphite Bearings 
which tuke the place of 
oil, No Climbing Tower, 
TOWER 

30, eed in height, made 
of Angle and Channel Steel. Built 
different from any other make. 
Each band and brace adds strength 
to corner post. Every part of Steel 
in Mill and Tower perfectly Gal- 
vanized. Get our Catalogue before 
buying. Address, 

PERKINS WINDMILL CO.Mishawaka,Ind 


Miscellaneous 


American Bird Fancier. 
By D. J. Browne and Dr. Fuller Walker. Illustrated, 
paper cover. I] 
Canary Birds. 


Descriptive 















A manual of useful and practical information. 18mo. 

Paper cover. 50 

Batty’s Practical Taxidermy and Home 
Decoration. 

By Joseph H. Batty. 125 illustrations. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Roosevelt’s Florida and the Game Water 
Birds. 


Of the Atlantic Coast and the Lakes of the United States. 
By Robert Barnwell Roosevelt. Illustrated. Cloth, 
12mo. 2. 


The Dog in Health and Disease. 
Methods of Breaking. By Stonehenge. Cloth, 8vo. 


Orange Judd Co., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 


2.50 
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Going to Build This Year? 


THEN SEND FOR SAMPLES OF 





EPONSET Wtroor 





ULL 


SAMPLES 


AND FULL. INFORMATION 
x FREE. x 
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It is absolutely the best thing out. 
than Shingles and wears as well. 


'Tis just as good for walls as it is for roofs, and better than anything else for both. Makes splendid back plaster. 
ROLL 


All Hardware Dealers, Lumber Merchants and Country Stores should always have in stock. 


F. W. BIRD & SON, 


WRITE AT ONCE TO 


Beds, Hay Stacks, Wagon 
Covers, Etc., Etc. 


WATER-PROOF, FROST-PROOF, SNOW-PROOF and VERMIN-PROOF. Costs very much less 


Barns, Hen Houses, Green Houses, Hot \e 


Roofs Don’t Leak 


WHEN THEY ARE COVERED WITH 


FABRIC 


’Tis for Roofs, Sides and Walls, for Houses, 
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Sole Manufacturers, 





East Walpole, Mass. 








OUR LIBRARY CORNER. 


Continued from Page 242.) 


with garden 1 ‘tables, fruits, and bulb culture 
(B. 94). 
TEXAS—At College Station—Sweet potatoes (B.2 


WISCONSIN—At Madison. One hundred Ameri- 
ean rations for dairy cows (B. 38). 
CANADA—At Halifax. 


1893. 


Nova Seotia. crop report. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., publishes the following: 


REPORT OF THE STATISTICIAN. (Report No. 112 
Division of Statistics.) Report on number and 
value of farm animals; notes from reports of State 
statistical agents; articles on agriculture in China, 
the sugar crop of the world, Germany as an im- 
porter of American agricultural products, and the 
canning industry; notes on the crops of Sweden, 
the crops of Germany, and the wheat, rice, and 
cotton crops of India for 1893; domestic and trans- 
atlantic freight rates. 

SYNOPSIS OF REPORT No. 112, Division of Statis- 
ties. The results, in condensed form, of the an- 
nual returns of correspondents relating to the 
number and value of farm animals in the several 
States and Territories. 

EXPERIMENT STATION RECORD, Vol. V., No. 5. 
Pp. 453-46, figs. 3-11. Article on the apparatus and 
methods of analysis employed at the agricultural 
experiment station at Halle, Germany; abstracts 
of the publications of the agricultural experiment 
stations and of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture; abstracts of reports of foreign investiga- 
tions, titles of articles in recent foreign publica- 
tions, ete. 

INSECT LIFE, Vol. VI, No. 3. Pp. 207-282, figs. 6-11. 
Insects occurring in the foreign exhibits of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition; lhymenopterous 
parasites of the California red scale; insect collec- 
tions of the Columbian Exposition; the apiarian 
exhibit at the Columbian Exposition; the San 
José seale in Virginia; pyralidina of the Death 
Valley Expedition; e *ntomologic al memoranda for 
i893; a new spider parasite; notes on scolytidze 
and their food-plants; extracts from correspond- 
ence. 


_ MONTHLY WEATHER REVIEW. Pp. 343-376, charts 

A summary of weather conditions observed 
throughout the United States during the month, 
compiled from the reports of numerous observers. 
Intended ehie ‘fly for meteorologists. 


CHARTS OF THE WEATHER BUREAU. Semi- 
daily weather map, showing weather conditions 
and giving forecasts of probable changes. 


Snow chart, issued weekly during the season, 
showi ing conditions as regards snow and ice 


Lake Storm Bulletin, furnishing meteorological 
data relating to storms occurring in the regions of 
the Great Lakes. 


Weather Crop Bulletin, reporting temperature 
and rainfall with special reference to effects on 
crops. 


INTERNATIONAL METEOROLOGICAL SYMBOLS. 
(Circular of the Weather Bureau.) Describes the 
symbols recommended by the Vienna Meteorologi- 
cal C ongress, 1893, to indicate various meteorologi- 
cal phenomena. 
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‘| GUARANTEE. 


Sel : 
Guiding. py plows, and 
10 acresaday kind of work. 
instead of 3. One man shestendl of three. Especiall 
adapted to traction engine. Uses wheel landside whic 
resists pressure of three furrows. No bottom or side 
friction. Weight of furrows, frame and plowman car- 
ried on three greased spindles, Draft reduced to low- 
est possible limit, Foot brake prevents Gang running 
on team. Lever and turning device within easy reach. 
Easier Driving, Straighter Furrows, aud 
LIGHTER DRAFT than any Gang in America. 
Ata le frame—can 
be narrowed or widened at will Made with stubble, 
sod and stubble, or breaker bottoms. 10or l2inchcut. 
ECONOMIST PLOW CO. “Ivorian” 
INDIAI*A, 
Special wices, and pime | “for trial given 
on fa. orders from e have no a =. 
Our book, ** FUN N THE FAI» sent 
to all who mention 















SMALLEY GOODS. 


GUTTERS GUTTERS } «x The jargest and most compiete line of Ensi- 
Sweep Horse Powers. six sizes, for 1 to 8 
POWERS POWERS’) i= Tread Powers, even lag, for 1, 2 and % 
rm Engines 2. 4and 6 horse power. 

wo 00 SAWS Feed Drag Saws for FARM and FOREST. 
| Compiete Line Circuiar Saw Machines. 

EXPERIENCE with Silo contained in our World's 
Fair Silo ample Mailed free to any address 
*. 


age i Fodder Cutting Machinery_m the 

rid. Root Cutters and Vegetable Slicers 

EY AND BATTLE CREEK Woop - 

Bawine MacHINERY Self and Hand 

Complete and detailed reports from hundreds of 

SILOS Stockraisersand Dairymen as to their PRACTICAL 
———— 

SMALLEY MFC. MANITOWOC, WIS. 





SEND Prod 

Farmers Your Produce 
To F. I. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade St., N. Y. 

Receivers of all kinds of CoUNTRY PRODUCE, including 
Game, Live and Dressed Poultry and Dressed Calves. 
Specialties—Berries, Grapes, Apples, Pears, Honey Onions, 
Potatoes and Butter. Correspondence and Consignments 
solicited. Stencils furnished. Reference: Dun’s or Brad- 





street’s Commercial Reports, to be found at any bank. 
























* A dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 

This Ladies’ Solid French Don- 
gola Kid Button Boot delivered 
free anywhere in the U.S.,on receipt of Cash, 
ney Order, or Postal Note, for $1. 50. 
Equals every ad the boots sold in all retail 
res for $2.50. 
We make this boot ourselves, therefore we 
guarantee the fit, style and wear, and if 
any one is not satisfied we will refund 
the money or send another pair. 
Opera Toe or Common Se nse, 
widths C, D, E,& EE, sizes 1 to 8, 
. nd 1 half sizes. Send your 
Pysize; we will fit you. 
Illustrated Catalogue 


neorp't’d, Capital. $1,000,000.) 
rder Dep't, ay Boston, Mass. 


DEXTER SHOE Co.g 





HOW city REFRIGERATORS. 


Send tor our hew FREE 
Catalogue of the Cleanable kind. We pay freigit. 
GR: as° RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CoO., 
5 Ottawa st., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





rem LY “3x 
TRACTION AND PORTABLE 


INES. 


Threshers and Horse Powers. 
rite for Illustrated Catalogue, mailed Free, 


M. RUMELY CO., LAPORTE, IND. 


















gstab’d) JACKSON BROS. (1852, 
N. Y. STATE DRAIN TILE AND PIPE WORKS, 
88 Third Avenue, ALBANY 


agents for Algee 


Also 
. Salt Glazed Pi 
AND SOLE LE Sait Ch cad Galena” 





L. G. WINN MFG. CO. 
116-118-120 S. Pennsylvania St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
MODELS, PATTERNS, EXPERIMENTAL 

MACHINE 







Will make any trick ordevice wanted. 
PATENT SOLICITORS. 
i Articles Manufactured for the Trade. 
7 Mechanical Drawings and Blue Prints. 
Write for information books and prices. 





CIDER PRESS 


Che only press awarded medal 
and diploma at World’s Fair. 


HYDRAULIC fF 


Send for free catalogue 
and full particulars. 


HYDRAULIC PRESS 
MFG.CO. Mt. Gilead,Ohio 
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In a former number of the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST, J. S. Woodward has recommended sheep- 
raising on Long Island. His plan is a good one 
and well worth trying. Many a capitalist could 
get a better return for his investmentin this man- 
ner than by speculating in stocks. The best plan 
to make pasture for sheep would be to cut off the 
scrub oak in winter, and as soon as it becomes dry 
enough, burn it all up. About the first of April 
sow grass seed over it at the rate of about half a 
bushel to the acre. As soon as the stumps begin 
to sprout turn in the sheep, they will eat the 
young sprouts and thus kill the stumps, which 
will soon commence to rot. The longer the sheep 
are on the land the better will be the pasture. 
After six or eight years the land can be plowed, 
and corn putin. This does not require a great 
deal of money, only good management and steady 
work. This talk about “ Farming Does Not Pay,” 
is all nonsense, as I know from personal experi- 
ence. Ten years ago I settled here on 61 acres, 
without a cent of money in my name. For miles 
around me was nothing but scrub oak. Of course 
for the first two or three years it was hard work 
to get along, but after that it was plain sailing 
and my troubles were over. And now I have a 
comfortable house, a barn, and the farm all paid 
for. Ido not owe a cent, but save a little money 
every year, and need not be ashamed to show my 
place to anybody. HERMAN DONNER, 
Suffolk Co., Long Island, N. Y. 
anesmmemncemesenemsifiiipiasccnmninereataasins 

Lost Without It.—I am very fond of reading the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, as each page contains 
some interesting information. If I miss a number 
I feel as if I had lost something. 

FRED J. HARRIS, Cape Colony, South Africa. 
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Qwen Electric Belt 


AND APPLIANCES, 
FOR TIEN and WOMEN 




















CURE TONE 
MANY UP THE 
DISEASES SYSTEM 
WHEN AND 
ALL RESTORE 
OTHER LOST 
REMEDIES VIGOR. 
FAIL. -S . TRY 
GET ONE. eunape BARE) ONE. 
DR. A. OWEN. 





A GENUINE CURRENT OF ELECTRICITY 


Is generated in a battery on the Belt, and can be applied 
to any part of the body. The current can be made mild 
or strong, as the case nay require, and is absolutely under 
control of the wearer at all times. 

OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
Contains fullest information regarding the cure of Acute, 
Chronic and Nervous Diseases, Sworn Testimonials, with 
portraits of people who have been cured. Price List, and 
Cuts of Belts and Appliances, and how to order, published 
in English, German, Swedish and Norwegian Languages. 
This catalogue will be mailed to any address on receipt of 
six cents postage. 


The Owen Electric Belt and Appliance Co., 


MAIN OFFICE AND ONLY FACTORY, 
THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT BLDC., 
201 to 211 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Largest Electric Belt Establishment in the World. 
When Writing Mention this Paper. 











—s — | 
$15.00 T0 $40.00 A WEEK 
Can be made working for us. Of special interest and 
value to all farmers. Spare hours ean be used to good 


advantage. S. I. BELL & CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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>—.) FINE BLoopeED Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Poultry. 
Sporting Dogs. Send stamps for catalogues’ 
I50 engravings. N. P. Boyer & Co., Coatesville, Pa, ' 
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~ Poindexter Corn Splitting TMachine. 


A CONVENIENT MILL FOR USE ON THE FARM. 








= "4 
The best feed mill built for preparing ear corn for feed either in the Husk or Husked. Don’t con. 
fuse this machine with worthless Crushers. Send for Description. Also of best Fodder Cutter and 
Crusher. Ensilage Cutters. Horse powers one to six horse sizes. Lawn, Farm, Park and Cemetery 
Fence. Cemetery Fencing a Specialty. 


POINDEXTER MFG. CO., DEPARTIIENT «H,”’ Indianapolis, Ind. 


YANKEE SWIVEL. PLOW. 


Designed for all kinds of PLOWING 
either on SIDE HILL or LEVEL LAND. 
















SEND FOR 
CIRCULARS. 


Patent Spring Foot Latch Automatic Jointer, Straight Steel Coulters or 
Rolling Caster Coulters, and all late Improvements. 


BELCHER & TAYLOR AGRICULTURAL TOOL CO., 50x 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass, 








The "ROCK ISLAND’ COMBINED HAY RAKE& LOADER ~ 


NO HIRED HELP NECESSARY IN HAYING TIME. 

1 A Machine which will easily 
pay for itself in one year, and 
frequeutly in one day. 

Rakes any kind of hay from 
the swath as clean as a steel 
tooth rake, and delivers it at 
the same time onto the wagon, 
at the rate of a ton in fifteen 
minutes. 

Ail we askis for the privi- 
lege of furnishing testimony 
as toits merits, given by many 
who have used them. 


Rock ISLAND PLow Co. 


ROCK ISLAND, ILL 
Mention this paper. 

















AGIC LANTERNS 


SLIDES, &c., 
FOR EXHIBITIONS. 


C.T. MILLIGAN, 


_ 728 Chestnut Street, 
* PHILADELPHIA, 





° | 
ECKFORD SWEET PEAS—Finest, Best | 
FLORIST’S MIXTURE OF 24 VARIETIES. 
Packet containing one ounce, with Cultural Directions, mailed for 25 Cents. 
Our Book, “PRACTICAL HELPS ON SWEET PEAS,” mailed for 
12c. Both for 35 Cents. 


THE B. L. BRACCG CoO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Any of These 


Qwrstalig, ca | 
Company. 


Greenhouse Construction. 
By Prof. L. R. Taft. A complete treatise on Green- 
house structures, hot-beds and cold frames and arrange- 


ments of the v various forms of Plant Houses for profes- 
sional growers and amateurs. lUlustrated. Cloth, 
BN stiagnisonenascdaned Rivciadecesksssnsvatessnagiacaceeul 1.50 


Bulbs and Tuberous-Rooted Plants. 
Their History, Description, Methods of Propagation 
and Complete Directions for their Successful Culture in 
the Garden, Dwelling and Greenhouse. Profusely Ilus- 
trated. By C. L. Allen, 320 pp., il., 12mo., Cloth,.. ..%2.00 
Flax Culture. 
Full directions for preparation and aS ¢ of het 
8vo. Illustrated 30 
Henderson’s Gardening for Profit. 
By Peter Henderson. The Standard work on mnt 
aud Family Gardening. Cloth, l2mo.. 
Henderson’s Gardening for Pleasure. 
Meets the wants of all classes, in country, city and 
village who keep a garden for their own enjoyment 
rather than for the sale of products. By Peter Hende r- 
son. Finely illustrated. Cloth, 12mo............. 2.00 


Treat’s Injurious Insects of the Farm and 


Garden. By Mrs. Mary Treat. 
With an additional C nang on Beneficial Insects. Tlus- 
trated. Cloth, 12mo...... aceaaniuaneee 


Johnson’ s How Crops ‘Grow. 

A Treatise on the Chemical Composition, § 

Life of the Plant. By Prof. Samuel W. Johnson, of Yale 

College. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo0............e..eeeee 2.00 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed. 

A Treatise on the Atmosphere, the Soil and the Nutrition 

of Agricultural Plants. By Prof. Samuel W. Johnson. 

BEERRIOG. COT, BIOs os 0:6.0:0:550 6:06 6:600606060-6.0:00 00 
Asparagus Culture. 

The Best Methods. By James Barnes and — 

ins ncadcchesndeudabuncenesi seed isendanckabsdanaccebueel 
Broom Corn and Brooms. 

Raising Broom Corn and Making Brooms ona vege 

large scale. Illustrated. I2mo. Cloth...... — 
Allen’s New American Farm Book. 

The very best work on the subject. By Richard L. 

Allen. Revised and greatly enlarged by Lewis F. Allen. 

Illustrated. Cloth 12mo...... oonenme 
Our Farm of Four Ac res, and the Money 

we made by it. 

Many useful suggestions with the interest of a romance. 

Paper cover, 12mo........ .30 
Waring’s Draining for Profit ‘and Health. 

The dire ctions are plain, and easily followed, and land 

drainage may be greatly improved, even to the banish- 

ment of fever and ague, typhoid and malarialfever. By 


Structure, and 


Geo. E. Waring, Jr. Illustrated. Cloth, l2mo....... 1.50 
Gregory on Cabbages; How to Grow 

Them. 

A Practical treatise on Cabbage Culture, giving ~~ 

details. By Jas. J. H. Gregory. 12m0........cee0000 0008 


Fuller’s Practical Forestry. 
Propagation, Planting and Cultivation, with a descrip- 
tion and the botanical and proper names of Evergreen 
and Deciduous, and a number of the most valuable Ex- 


otic Spseten. By Andrew 5S. Fuller. a 
Cloth. sh +15 
How to P lant and Ww hat to Do “with in 

Crops. 


Valuable hints for the Farm, 
Mark W. Johnson. 


Hop Culture. 


Plain directions. 
ings. 


Sweet etaiae Cc ethene, 
Full instructions from starting the plants to_harvesting 
and storing the crop. With a chapter on the Chinese 
Yam. By James Fitz. Cloth, 12m0.............+++0 000-60 


Garden and Orchard. 


By 
Illustré ated. --.00 


Edited by A. S. Fuller. Forty engrav- 
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Insects and Insecticides. 





Noxious Insects and Methods of preventing their Inju- 
ries. By Clarence M. Weed, D. Sc., New aga 
College of Agriculture. Illustrated. Cloth, 8vo. 25 


Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. 


By George H. Dadd, M. D. The necessary information 


for preserving the health and curing the diseases of ox- 

en, cows, sheep and swine. Cloth, l2mo.............-1.50 
Allen’s American Cattle. 

Their History, Breeding and —p paemmanana ail Lewis 

F. Allen. Illustrated. Cloth, l2mo............... 50 


The New Onion Culture. 
sy B. T. Greiner. Valuable to everyone who raises 
onions. 12mo. data eceeee 
Jones’ Peanut Plant; 
Uses. 
Instructing -~ beginner 
Peanuts. By B. W. Jones. ‘ 
The ABC be Potato Cc ulture. 
By W. B. Terry. Latest improvements 
of agriculture... REE <7 Are 
Potato Pests. 
The most complete account of the Colorado Beetle. 
PO Ts, We MN ka 680 GC Radasbadesedabensuaeaocce 
Silos, Ensilage and Silage. 
A practical treatise, contaming a. information. 
By Manly Miles, M. D., F. R. M. Iliustrated. Cloth 
SS ARE . pa cavee eines ésenenens bac 
Gregory on Squashes. 
A treatise ware = no Farmer 
without. By J . Gregory. 


Tobacco Sukianee Full Practic 


“Its Cc ‘ultiv ation and 


how to raise good crops 


of 
.50 
in this branch 


or Gardener ought to be 
12mo.. ; 30 


al Details. 








Full details of every process by viper Tobacco Grow- | 


ers. Illustrations. 


Truck Farming at the South. 


Essential to any one who contemplates entering this 


promising field of Agriculture. By Oemler of 

Georgia. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo..................-150 
Wheat Culture. 

How to double the yield and increase the profits. By 


D. S. Curtiss, Washington, D.C. Illustrated. 12mo...50 


Bailey’s Field Notes on Apple Culture. 
By Prof. L. H. Bailey, Jr. A useful and menos | 
practical book. Cloth, 12mo 


The Cider Maker’s Handbook. | 


BIOs cccec eee patcecneae a 


STANDARD RURAL BOOKS. * # 


Books will be Forwarded by Mail Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 


The Propagation of Plants. 

By Andrew 8. Fuller. Describing the process of hybrid- 

izing and crossing. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo......... 1.50 
Fulton’s Peach Culture. 

The only practical guide tc Peach Culture for those who 

would be successful. bey Hon. J. Alexander Fulton. 

Cloth, 12mo...... RF EST REA 
Quince Culture. 

By W. W. Meech. Propagation and cultivation, insect 

enemies, diseases and remedies. Illustrated. Cloth, 

a: ‘ } Jenn bd eka ene eoehve ace 

2arsons on ‘the ‘Rose. 

By Samuel B. Parsons. The propagation, ore one 

history of the rose. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo.. - Lf 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist. 

By Andrew S. Fuller. The 

ground of sinall fruits. Illustrated. 
Strawberry Culturist. 

By Andrew 8S. Fuller. All information necessary to 

raise strawberries. Illustrated. Cloth, l2mo.......... 25 
Heinrich’s Window Flower Garden. 

Personal experiences in Window Gardening. By Julius 

J. Heinrich. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 12mo........... 75 
Cattle Breeding. 

By Wm. Warfield. This work is by common consent the 

most valuable and practical treatise on cattle- breeding 

ever published in America, being the actual a 

of a practical man. Cloth, oars codatons 2.00 


Celery for Profit. 


whole 
i2mo....1.50 


book covers the 
Cloth, 


By T. Greiner. The newer improved methods of culture 
are described in this volume. Paper......... Seusaeoeae 30 
Land Draining. 


A handbook for Farmers on the principles and Practice 
of draining, by Manly Miles, giving the directions for 
the laying out and the construction of tile ome. Cloth, 
12mo..... eee 

Long’s Ornamental Gardening for ‘Ameri- 
cans. 


Beautifying homes, Rural Districts and Cemeteries. By 

Elias A. nee? ents - architect. venmeenisies Cloth, 

12mo.. cose oceseasOO 
The Dairy man’s s Manual 

By Henry Stewart. A useful and practical work. Iilus- 

GGSE., TUG BOO. cccces cccceccccsececesceseses: cose 2.00 
Manures. 


How to Make and How to Use them. By Frank W. 

Sempers. Commercial and home-made manures are 

fully described, and many formulas for special crops 

and soils are given. Paper 50 
Stewart’s Shepherd’s Manual. 

It is so plain that one who has never ke rt sheep, may 

learn from its pages how to manage a floc mraounges i” 

By Henry Stewart. Ilustrated.. ovesies 0 senkeee 
Harris onthe Pig. 

Equally valuable to the farmer who keeps but few pigs, 

and to the breeder on an extensive scale. By Joseph 

Harris. Illustrated. Cloth, l2mo.. oa et 
The Dogs of Great Britain, ‘America and 

Other Countries. 

Breeding, Training and Management, in health and Dis. 

ease. By “Stonehenge.” Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo...2.00 
Herbert’s Hints to Horse Keepers. 

A Complete Manual for Horsemen. By William Her- 

bert (Frank Forester). Illustrated. Cloth, l2mo....1.75 
Sander’s Horse Breeding. 

The principles of Sey applied to the business of 

breeding animals. By J . H. Sanders. Cloth, 12mo. ..2.00 
Quinby’s New Bee Keeping. 

The Mysteries of Bee Keeping e xplaine d. Cloth, 12mo.1.50 
Duck Culture. 

Natural and Artificial. By James meneeet Fully illus- 

trated.... PPErrriviriiy... 
Stoddard’s ‘An Eg ge ‘Farm. | 

By H. H. Stoddard. The management of poultry 2 

large numbers. Llustrated. l2mo. Cloth 


| Profits in Poultry. 


A complete guide for making and keeping pure cider. | 

By J. M. Trowbridge. Illustrated. Cloth, l2mo.....1.00 
White’s Cranberry Culture. 

By Joseph J. White, a practical grower.: Illustrated 

CUE, BEG sooo sccnssisesevtincesssisdicesdecss oe wenge 1,25 


Mindieoneet s s Penaties al Floriculture. 
By Peter Henderson. A guide to the successful propa- 
gation and cultivation of florists’ plants. Beautifully 
illustrated. New and enlarged edition. Cloth, 12 mo. .1.50 
Barry’s Fruit Garden. 
By P. Barry. A standard work on fruit and fruit trees. 


New edition revised up to date. - = emmagapah to all 
fruit growers. Illustrated. Cloth, 12 mo... x 200 
Husmann’s American Grape-Growing 


and Wine Making. 

By George Husmann of California. 

thority on the subject. Illustrated. 
Your Plants. 


Plain and Practical Directions for the Treatment of 
Tender and Hardy Plants in the House and in the Gar- 


A recognized au- 
Cloth, 12 mo....1.50 


den. By James Sheehan. ss ee 
Henderson’s Rantidek of Wienta, 

A concise dictionary of plants, with instructions on 

propagation and culture. Cloth, Large, 8vo........... 4.00 


Useful and ornamental breeds and their Profitable pe. 
agement. Illustrated. Cloth, l2mo............ 


Canning and Preserving. 
By Mrs. 8S. T. Rorer. Teaching beginners how to can 
and preserve fruits and vegetables, making marmalades, 
fruit, butter and jellies, drying fruits and making sirups 
and eatsups, pickling, flavored vinegars, drying herbs, 
OD, canncee +650 420d dpeusesedes. Kuebsaseieenind: Geasteedheond 40 
Barn Plans and Outbuildings. 
Full of Ideas, Hints, Suggestions and Plans for the Con- 
struction of Bains and ae Illustrated. 
Cloth, 1l2mo...... 5 Ph Bigs a ae eel 5 


Law’s V eterinary ‘Adviser. 
A Guide to the Prevention and Treatment of Disease 
in Domestic Animals. By = James Law. Cloth, 
COs, BUG c kik 0 cee. 000660:9 » errr rr Tee 


Stewart’s Feeding nadie. 


By Elliott W. Stewart. The laws of Animal growth, 
specially applied to rearing and bre came. a 
Cs Sees 556 onan aces on keke abs ‘ ‘ coeemO 


The Family Horse. 
By Geo. A. Martiv. A practical Manual full of the most 
useful information. Illustrated. Cloth, l2mo. - 1.00 


Stewart’s Irrigation for the Pars Gariee 
and Orchard. 
Farmers can readily appreciate the losses which result 
from the searcity of water. By Henry Stewart. Dlu-- 
SrnGed GER: TG inn cssccavs ac000-03000'05.0 cease 


New Edition of Illustrated Rural Book Catalogue, containing 116 pages, and fully describing upwards of 600 valuable works on Agriculture, Horti- 
+ culture, Architecture, Horses, Cattle, Game, etc. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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American Farming 
s=sn-Stock Raising. 


REVISED 


Edited by CHAS. L. FLINT. - Revised and Enlarged by PROF. MANLY MILES. 


| 


EDITION. 








Adapted to all sections, East, West, North and South. 
Farmer, the Breeder of Live Stock, the Stock Fancier, Fruit Grower, Gardener, 
Apiarist, Architect of Farm Buildings, as well as to the Housekeeper. 


Illustrated with 
over 


(00 Engravings. 


Published in three large quarto vols., with over 2,100 pages. 


Treats of 











A work indispensable to the 


200 Full Page Plates. 





Soils, Fertilizers, Tillage, What Crops to Raise, Rotation of Crops, Irrigation, Drainage, Grasses | 


and Forage Plants, Cereals, Roots and Esculent 
Tubers, Cotton, Sugar, Tobacco, Frits, Ensi- 





large Good Seed, Timber Culture, Water Supply 
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of the Farm, Motive Power for Farms, Farm 
Teams, Roads and Road Making, Farm Roads, 
Farm Fences, Wastes and Wants of the Farm, | 
Choice of Farms, Model Farms, Large Farms of 
the Country, Farm Buildings, the Dairy; the 
description of all kinds and breeds of Farm 
Stock, their Diseases and treatment, including 
the Horse, Ass, Mule, Cattle, Sheep, Goats 
Alpacas, Swine, the principles of Breeding; 
Poultry, giving a description of over one hun- 
dred and twenty varieties of land and water 
fowls, comprising Hens, Turkeys, Ducks, 
Geese, Guinea Fowls, Pigeons, Pheasants, etc.; 
Dogs, useful to the farmer; Bees and their 
management ; Fish Culture, Silk Culture, Agri- 
cultural Uses of Birds; Insect Enemies, and 
Diseases of Farm Crops, Improved Farm Imple- 
ments, Business Principles of Farm[anagement; 
Proper Sanitary Condition of Homes, Methods of 
Improvement in the Household, Valuable Tables, 
Recipes and Suggestions. 

Each Department being equal to a Distinet 
Volume on the subject treated. 





The Illustrations of Domestic Animals 


In this work are not like those in 
copies of the photographs of LIVING 


many 


Avricultural 
ANIMALS selected from specimens of the 


books, ideal representations, but are faithful 


CHOICEST THOROUGHBRED STOCK OF ASIERICA. 


And hence are correct types of the several breeds to which they belong. 
The late MR. FLINT’s reputation as an agricultural writer is not only national, but world-wide. The 
entire work has been carefully revised and in all respects brought down to the present day by PRor. 


MANLY MILES. 


H. BREWER, PH.D., Professor of Agri- 


culture in Yale University. 


WILLIAM 


I have examined AMERICAN FARMING, by Charles 
L. Flint, and heartily commend the work. 
foricultural 


Pres. Storrs 


Colledge, Mansfield, ct. 


Pror. B. F. 


KOONS, 

AMERICAN FARMING has given universal satisfac- 
tion among our students and all who have access 
to it. No other work has done more general good 
service, or been more useful. 


acquainted with the 
pleasure in expressing my opinion, which you are 
at liberty to publish, if you so desire. 
produced a work of great utility. It 
itself a complete library of valuable information 
upon all subjects connected with rural economy, 
and the plates are very well executed. 


Letter from Str JOHN B. LAWES, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Rothamstead, England. 
DEAR Strs :—Many thanks for a copy of AMERI- 


CAN FARMING, which you have so kindly sent me. 


I was delayed writing for atime to make myself 
work, and I have much 


You have 
contains in 


Yours truly, J. B. LAWES. 





Contains over 2,100 quarto pages, is issued in three volumes, elegantly and substantially bound. 


Fine Pebbled Cloth, Black and Gold Ornaments, Red Edges, Three Volumes, 
Per Volume, $3.00. 


The Set Complete in Three Volumes, weighing 15 pounds, securely packed, sent by 


express, charges paid, on receipt of $9.00. 
IST one year. 


SENT FRE 


Cattle, Game, etc. 
Address 


In addition we include the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 


New Edition of Illustrated Rural Book Catalogue, containing 116 pages, and fully describing 
upwards of 600 valuable works on Agriculture, Horticulture, Architecture, Horses, 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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mail Matter of 


Terms of Subscription in the United States 
- and British Provinces. 


The American Agriculturist is published monthly 
and is mailed in time to reach su bseribers on or before 
the first of each month. “ 

Terms.—Single subscriptions $1.50 per year or 75 cents 
for six mouths, payable in advance. Clubs of five or more 
$1.00 per year, or 50 cents for six months. 

A FREE copy for every club of five for either term. 

Remittances.— Money for subscriptions can be sent by 
— note, express or post-office money order, registered 
etter, check or draft; postage stamps accepted for frae. 
tional parts of a dollar. " 

Expiration of Subscriptions.—The date (usnalj 
abbreviated) following each subscriber’s name which 
appears on the magazine or wrapper shows to what time 
your subseription has been paid. Thus: Jan. °93, means 
that subscription is paid up to January 1, 1893; Feb. °93, to 
February 1, 1893, ond so on. : 

Renewals.— Six weeks are required after sending 
money before the date which shows to what time sub. 
scription is paid, and which answers fora receipt can be 
changed. No other receipt is sent unless requested. If at 
the end of six weeks date is unchanged or any error ig 
noticed subseribers will confer a favor by notifying us. 

Discontinuances.—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this magazine until the publishers are 
notified by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be paid. If you do not wish the magazine continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. : 

Change of address.—When a change of address is 
desired both the old and the new address should be given, 

New Subscriptions can commence at any tle during 
the year and with any number desired. 

Canvassers wanted in every town to solicit subscrip- 
tions. Terms seut on application. 


Rates to Foreign Countries, 
The yearly subscription of the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 


TURIST in shillings and pence to subscribers in foreign 
countries is as follows: 





s. d. U.S. cur 
Africa except Egypt. Liberia and Congo, 
Natal and Transvaal.. l £2.46 
Spree ye er vaees ll 3 2.70 
EE OTOE gabe ‘ ‘ 10 2.46 
St. Helena....... ---10 2.46 


Countries in the Universal Postal Union, including New- 
foundland, Egypt, Liberia, Congo, Natal, and Transvaal, 
and all others pot mentioned above, 7s. 9d.; United 
States currency, $1.86. 

In clubs of five or more a discount of 50 cents, or two 
shillings one penny, is allowed on each subscription. 

Merchandise,— (Premium articles), except printed 
matter is unmailable to Foreign Countries. 

Books offered by us as premiums in cor 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST are miailable 
countries in the Postal Union. 

Postage 36 cents. or 1s. 6d., for the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
rURIST for one year must be added to the advertised price 
of same when taken in combination with a premium book 
in all Postal Union countries. 

Remit by post-oflice money order. payable to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, at New York General Post Office, and 
inclose the money order with your letter to avoid delay 
and possible loss. Drafts on New York are acceptable in 
the absence of any other form of remittance. 


mection with 
to all 


Foreign Agencies. 


The following Agents are authorized to accept subscrip 
tions and advertising orders: 

KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co., 57 
Hull, London, England. 

JOHN IRELAND. Pietermaritzburg, Natal, South Africa. 

JOHN H. EVEry, Dunedin, Otago, New Zealand 

WM. MADPOCK, 381 George street, Sydney, New South 
Wales, South Australia. 

Wa. HOPKINS, Rockhampton, Queensland, Australia. 


Ludgate 


Advertising Rates. 


Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per live (agate) each insertion. 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page, ®1.50 per line. 

Page next to Reading aud Last Cover Page, &2 00 per 
line, 

Reading notices, set in nonpareil type, to go under the 
heading * Business Notices,” or at the end of a column of 
reading with “adv.” affixed, $2 per line count 

No advertisement taken for less than #3.00 each 
tion. Fourteen agate lines make oue inch. 


118er- 


Discounts. 

On ten (10) lines and upwards, 3 months, five per cent; 
6 months, ten per cent.; 9 months, fifteen per cent.; 12 
months, oe eee. twenty per cent. 

On forty (40) lines and upwards, 3 months, ten per cent.; 
6 months, fifteen per cent.; 9 months, twenty per cent.; 
12 months, one year, twenty-five per cent. 

Discount on_ Space Contracts.—100 lines, ten per 
cent.; 250 lines, fifteen per cent.; 500 lines, twenty five per 
cent.; 1,000 lines, thirty per cent. 

tsnliines 

Direct all Business Communications pertaining 

scriptions and Advertising to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


to Sub- 





